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ARE YOU PAYING MORE 
FOR COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
THAN YOUR COMPETITOR? 



/IS an executive, you know that ihe 
jti cost of Compcnsatkm Insurance 
n substantial factor in ) our ovcrheatl 
expense. Perhaps you have considered 
reducing this necessary expense by secur- 
ing mutual insurants: which pays cash 
dividends- 

Liberty Mutual^ which writes Com- 
pensation Insurance at standard rates, 
has saved and returned more than 
$49,O00jO00 in cash dividends to ks 
policyholders. These dividends have rt;- 
suited from direct selhng and careful 
selection of policyholders — two basic in- 
surance management economies. If you 
had been insured with Liberty Mutual, 
you would ha%'e received your share of 
these dividends. 

However, there is more to our service 
than the payment of dividends. The 
^49,000,000 we have paid back to policy- 
holdtirs is only a part of the savmgs* The 
biggest savings are made by m^ans of 
safetyengineerin g — ^loss p re ve n t ton . Pe r- 
haps we can htrip ) ou make your factory 
or store a safer place for employees to 
work. 

Fewer accidents mean lowt r Insurance 
races, low^er premiums. For example, a 
food manufacturer who used to pay 24^,^^ 
more than standard rates is today pay- 
ing I S% less. An oil company which once 
paid 1B% more than .standard rates now 
has a 6B% credit, A paper manufactur- 
er's rate was brought down from a 22 -^l 
charge to a 20% credit— and insurance 



costs dropped several thousand dollars, 
over and above the regular 20% cash 
dividends. 

When a new customer comes to us* we 
tnake a study of his business to find ways 
to eliminate accidents. No matter what 




pomt out how 3"ou may be able to enjoy 
the same low rates that some of your 
competitors ha^ e secured. Accidents do 
nut just kapprn. They are cauied. With 
your cooperation those causes can be 
removed and your insurance rates can 
be reduced* 

Send for Free Pamphlet 
of Rates in Your Industry 

Mail the coupon below or ask your secre^ 
tary to write for information. Find out^ 



/Yfrr is *r typkat factory wh^rt thousa/iJs 
o/mrfl operate tili ir'tjjf 1?/ mttthinei. Ytf 
/&(tariti iikr thr$e hat e htvn made mfif 
than the aptras^ homt. 

3*our hazards — power presses, elevators, 
gases, dusts, chemicals, explosives* saws 
— we have specialists who can wt^rk v.ith 
you to prevent looses. One machinery 
manufacturer with 3,000 employees 
worked 11 months without any accident 
which kept any employee from his work. 
This IS equal to iLKJ men working their 
whole Ufe without a disabling accident. 
A maker of radio tubes with more than 
500 employees has not had an accident 
in four years. 

We can show you iiiany examples like 
these from vour own line of bustness— 



ir'e u^rted &jit fa itiiike machinvi m/er. 
Tbii wai dme* But ut ahitjititnd that a 
saJegnardrJ maihm^ (an he c[terated 
/jiier than aft unsvarJed mitchhttt 

without obligation, if you are paying 
more than others in your line of business 
for Compensation Insurance, Let us show 
you how accidents have been reduced 
and rates lowered in your industry - , , how 
Liberty Mutual's careful underwriting 
and direct-dealing methods would have 
paid jou a c-ish dividend every >"ean 



INSURANCE 

31 Si 




LIBERTY ra MUTUAL 



COMPANY 

James Avt:nue, BosUxn 



r" 



LIBERT\' MLITJAL cAfo wrkfi Aummohile, PuUk Lmbilky, Burgt^ and Robbery^ 
Pffsui^ul Affidfnt^ Fofgrry and Fidfluy Bonds fvr mtinufi^ctuTirs^ mfnluitits and indiinduids, 
Jli iittmi of Fire Itisurmnc^ tvriiten thrtiu^h United Afutaal FiF^ Insuranci Co, 

NutiMii ti Biitirttr44 li tikibllthrd »i thu Milt nT t<v«ry inoHih hy ihe rhumtmr of rainnwrrA «C 
OfVii-^p. Wjiihlriiitdn, U. R^IUt^lal. Aili^rUtlnif and Cinul^tln*! Officii, IHIS H SLr«et, N 
ikTlptiOQ |ir^t« $it.m tim yw* ilM tiiv*'^ yirjirji ffnu a rnpr. Enlwri'd aa tottmd-cliii* 



LIBERTY MirrU,\L IXSimANCE CO. 

WitluKii »blii|cAiiuri, |tli'j»i< %vtitA (t^f^ pamphlet 
hivn rrdui'rd in okif line of hiitiiiiiM. 



I a. 



C"(|v Stm^ 



Lmr c/ Hut in f 
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CL^// Electric, . Full Automatic 

mmiMms calculator 



• NEW SILENT SPEED.. . 1200 R.P.M. producecl by j 
unsquf cont inucu^ily flowing mechanism without noisc 

• ALL- ELECTRIC OPERATION with ONE-HAND KEY- 
BO ARO CONTROL . , . respomivG to tearher touch 

• AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TWO-WAY SHIFT smoothly 
glides the carriage in either direction. 



• REVERSIBLE MULTIPLICATION ond COMPARISON 
DIVISION . . both fully .luromatic . . . simplickty itvtif. 

• POSITIVE ELECTRIC CLEARANCE regardless of carriage 

position ... by tho mere rouch of a key. 

• DIALS FOR ALL I FACTORS in perfect ahgnrrtcnt for 
instant checking of all factors. 



25 years of single-minded devotion to the ideal of easier, more accurate figuring has 
di?veJoped this newest MARCHANT, its ATTRACTIVE STREAMLINE APPEAR- 
ANCE, CONVENIENT DESK PORTABILITY arrd DEPENDABLE DURABlLfTY bring 
lo your office the most modern, rriost usable and most enduring caicutation service 
ever developed Write for Booklet '*M". 

MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 

HOME OFFICE; OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA « Seri'k€ amJ Saies ihrmighout the uorU 
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MODERNIZE... 

INCLUDE 

-^U^U^^H^iC WATER COOLING 
EQUIPMENT IN YOUR BUDGET FOR 1937 



• Frigidaire Water Cooling Equip- 
ment is one of the soundest invest- 
ments you cain make in 1 937, Day 
in and day our, year after year, it 
will pay you dividends. Dividends 
in comfort and health for the men 
on the job. And for you* dividends 
in goodwill, greater efficiency in 
every department — more produc* 
tion^ fewer accidents, 

Frigidaire equipment also gives 
you a tremendous saving in dollars 
and cents over old-stj le methods. 
A saving so great that Frigidaire 
actually pays for itself in a short 



time and continues to earn a big 
investment return for years to come. 
When we say "pays for itself" we 
mean just that* And weVe ready to 
pmvt it to yoH by a FREE survey and 
estimate in your own plant. 

It will pay you to get complete 
details. Find out how little it costs 
you and how much it saves you to 
have cool, sparkling water 



throughout your factory* There is 
Frigidaire Water Cooling equip- 
ment for every need. Efficient^ de- 
pendable, economical. Investigate at 
once, mid include Frigidaire equips 
mcnt in your budget* For free 
survey and estimate see your near- 
est Frigidaire Commercial dealer or 
drop a line to Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion* Dept, 66- 10, Dayton, O, 



MM L. I !) \ I \{ L 







Date Mark 



Oi\ A HILL iihove Ht'uijiii«:« Pt'iiuHvlvatiiit, 
a iievi^r-faiLitig H|iritig MiW fuFtii>h«> |PHrt 
u¥ the rity's water j^upply. Earthen pipes were 
iiiied from i81.> tintn 182 lb en womlen 
pipes until IHS t ut wUieli time eat^t Iron pipe 
in^^talled and la t^lill ;ter%iii^, nniler ground 
and under wuter« In many etlief*^ here attd 
abroad, ea»t iron pipi? installed from one to 
nearly three rentnrie;^ ago efmtiniien to render Cbiea<:4h ininidh. 



.-trnnv paint A tu caitt irim pipt^ (nitttillt^ti in 
iH^'i l to carry wuU^r fr*>m Kumpili'ti Springs 
U> the then Borough of Hmidin^^ Pa* 

xatijsfcfaelory flervice. Recorded facts prove that 
ea^t iron pipe t^erveti l4»nge»4t, eo8t» Ief4)4 jier 
iier\ ]ce \eur and lea^^t maititain. 

Ca^^t iron i?^ the *4lai]dar«t niateriaJ for water 
mains the worhl ovifr. It^ iiJifteful life In more 
ihfin u tH^fitury heeause it effectively reniMl^ 
Tu^i, It ij* I hi* one ferrou» metal pipe for water 
ifv ga8 mains or sewer construction that 
wiJJ not dl**lntegraie from rust. Availalile la 
diam Pilars from Wa to HI inches, 

lu>r furl her iiif(»rmalion, address The Cast 
Iron Pipe Ue*4earch Association,Tboit* F^lS iilfe, 
Uewearc'h Knglneer* 1011 l*e<jplci Gas Bldg^ 



CAST IRON PIPE 
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QUESTIONS our readers 
are asking: 

1 * rs the *'capkalistic system" actually 

worthy to survive? answer on page 15 

2 * WHO finances communistic and social- 

istic movements in this country? 

. . , . ..... ON PAGE 16 

3 • HOW much is the Government really 

doing to encourage organization of con- 
sumer cooperatives? . . ON PAGE 17 

4 • w HO is really responsible for the growth 

of chain stores in this country? 

. . . ...... ON PACE 22 

5 • IS price the irresistible force that will 

eventually lure all America to the bar- 
gain counters? . . , . on page 23 

6 ■ WHY are radical groups especially 

eager to gain control of the universities 
of this country? ... on face 25 

7 • WHAT factor, frequently overlooked 

by academic economists, makes many 
of their proposals impractical? 

ON PAGE 26 

8 • HO w did George L. Berry suddenly be- 

come so important in the American 
labor picture? ..... on page 27 

9 • HOW much does prison labor compete 

with free industry? . . , on page 30 

10 • HOW much income does a man actually 

need to retire from business and enjoy 
his old age? on pace 32 

11 * WILL the outcome of the November 

election affect the amount of govern- 
ment spending for relief? . on page 42 

12 • WHY is it important to watch the vote 

of unorganized labor this year? 

. on page 44 

13 ' IS there any one thing that can be 

watched to prevent failure in business? 

ON PAGE 63 

14 • HOW does the percentage method of 

charging depreciation act as a check to 
show whether new equipment is really 
needed? ..... on page 64 

15 • WHY did the same law which ordered 

coordination of the railroads actually 
prevent coordination? . , on page 68 

What is Coming in November .... 
Turn to Page 119 
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Time 'Tested Plan SAVES 

MONEY FOR 

YOU Today 



V: 



Mutual fire insurance is not new. 
It is, in fact, older than any other 
form of insurance, yet its sound- 
ness atii/ ecmiomy arc attracting 
thousands of new pohcy holders. 

The aim of Mutual fire insur- 
ance is to reduce the cost of the 
insurance by reducing the losses. 
This result is brought about by 
care in selecting risks and by ac- 
tive and intelligent fire preventic>n 
work. The saving resulting from 
these measures is passed on tt> 
the policyholders. 

Seventy- five selected leaders 
make up the membership of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, They have re- 
turned over $133,000,000 to 
policyholders as savings, in tlic 
past ten years. Write for the booklet "'Mutual 
Fire Insurance/' Address the Federation of 





• mftrt 



ant** 



Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 



MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 

An American Institution 
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Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 



. . . the red sings . . . the Gulf Stream goes 
white where the big fellow leaps . , . the battle 
is on! U s a test of rterves, skill, c(juipTHi:»t. To 
assure the dependability of the e<^uipment, 
Bronson <^witcheJ to Durez for the sides and 
housings of thtir new reels *'Buccsineer"* and 
"Corsair. ' The Durez units ^iU never be af- 
fected b)* the corrosive attiun of salt water . . . 
will always run free and fast. They are strong, 
yet li^ht in weight. * * Do mate anything 
that's affected by corrasion ?— investigate Durez ! 





compact . , . neat^ sanitary 
. . . light in weight, lung in 
wear— it s a modern housing 
• nK»]deJ of Dure^! Oster 
Manufacturing Co. picked 
Durez because: water or wear won't dull the 
finish i it won't conduct heat frorn the motor ; it 
comes from the mold complete with slots, deco- 
ration, shaft'bearing and final finish— saving 
many product j<jn operations. * * * Vy/^,- eke- 
tdcal appliance will be lighter, cooler, more 
attractive— in a Durei housing! 

DUREZ is a hot-molded plastic* simultanc^iudy 
lorn ltd and hnished in steel dies» STRONG . . . 
LJGIt fEK Ti{AN ANY METAL- .. HEAT-RESISTANT 
. . , CMEMICALLV INERT. . . SELF- INSULATING . . . 
WE AH- PROOF FINIS H. 

There are 307 Durez compounds, each with 
a specific use. in considering molded plastics 
let us specify the proper compound for the jub. 
For further information and copy of monthly 
' Durez News/' w^rite General Plastics, Inc., 
1510Wakk Road» N. Tonawanda, New York. 

DUREZ 



Wishbones for everybody 

WHAT has happened to the morale 
of the American people in recent 
years is as much the concern of the 
psychologist as of the politician. Sad 
to relate, the variations and volume 
of relief reveal a national state of 
dependency. 

It is difl^cult to know whether the 
lengthening of the public feed trough 
I is cause or effect of the lavish ex- 
penditures of Government* Possibly 
the indifference to strict accounta- 
bility proceeds from the notion that 
emergency measures are exempt from 
the precisions of ordinary times. A 
I cursory run of the news of any day 
' readily shows that the people have 
' abandoned self-reliance as a national 
ideal and now look to the central 
Government for their sustenance and 
recreation. 

The moral consequences not only 
dismay — with charges of administra- 
tive irregularities, political pressure 
and preferences, calculated waste, 
unbelievable stupidities, and brazen 
defiance of the courts — but strike 
alarm as welL 

Chapter and vekse of the disease 
to which the people have been ex- 
posed, in part by their own folly and 
in part by bribery, are readily acces- 
sible in what is coming out of the 
WPA, in accounts of officials boost- 
ing their own salaries, the padding of 
its pay rolls with party henchmen; 
the prolongation of the life of out- 
lawed agencies, as the AAA ; the or- 
ganized raids on the Treasury by 
groups with votes to deliver; the 
studied leniency of the HOLC in 
dealing with ''wilful delincjuency" ; 
the mystifying tide of orders issuing 
from the new bureaucracy and now 
coming to light through the Federal 
Register; and the labyrinth of laws 
that nobody knows, 

A DEPRESSION PSYCHOSIS may with 
charity explain the deterioration of 
the traditional spirit of independence. 
Surrendering individuality to Gov- 
ernment, or merging it with the mob 
offers no cure for the national blues. 
A good many things can be imported 



to make up deficiencies owing to 
drought or war. No country can im- 
port character. 

Statistics out of step 

SPEAl-aNG before the International 
Labor Organization of Geneva, Sec- 
retary Perkins asserted that 5,500,- 
000 unemployed have been put to 
work, 3.000,000 others have gone 
back to agricultural occupations and 
3,000,000 more were employed by 
the Government in various fields. 
These figures make a total of 11,- 
500,000 previously jobless persons 
who have been restored to employ- 
ment. Yet, the Department of Com- 
merce estimates current unemploy- 
ment at 9,500.000, Combining the 
two estimates, it would appear that 
21.000,000 persons were supposed to 
have been unemployed at the low 
point of the depression. (Figuring 
four to the family, that would mean 
84.000.000 out of 126,000.0001 Or, to 
put it another way, only 20 of the 40- 
odd million workers on the job*) 
Against this Labor Department fig- 
ure of 21.000,000, however, the De- 
partment of Commerce gives the peak 
of unemployment at 15,000,000* 

The Department of Commerce is 
obviously not satisfied with its own 
estimate. Simultaneously with its re- 
lease, the Department announces that 
it has been considering the feasibility 
of an unemployment census. Only a 
few months ago, however, the De- 
partment found occasion to caution 
the public against misinterpreting un- 
official employment and unemploy- 
ment estimates. It warned that 

"because of the limitations of the methods 
foUowi'cl :ULiI I if I lie data available, the 
employ! ii^jnt p^ilmates may tend to be 
low, and. c<mvt^i'sply. the unemployment 
estimates may be too high. 

Presumably, this note of caution 
is opplicable to the new estimates 
of Uie Department's figures which 
represent "a composite estimate of 
unemployment based, in part, on sta- 
tistics oi other government agencies." 
Of course, there may be undisclosed 
but convincing reasons for the ob- 
vious disparity between the Geneva 
and Washington totals. One explana- 
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tion, which is withoui ofHcial aanc- 
tion, is that perhaps the 3.000.000 
I persons banded government jobs of 
I one sort or another are not cons id* 
I ercd to do enough work in their pub- 
I lie assignments to be dropped imm 
the category of the unemployed. 
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Filling the horn of plenty 

WHAT business has been saying solo 
about the consequences of the iirod- 
igal spending of the public means is 
frankly, if belatedly, echoed by n 
government agency. In its world eco- 
nomic review for 1935. the Depart- 
ment of Commerce declares that ; 

Future business prosp*!ctij are In a de- 
jrree conditioned upon I he possibility of 
brlnKlng expendlturt-s more In Utue with 
rect^ipta anU thus eliminating, partially, 
at least, the uncertainties prfrvalllng in 
connection with future taxation and oth- 
er budjjetary problenwr. 

Whether the state of affairs in the 
past three years hm advanced to 
'^substantiar' recovery is debatable, 
of course. No business man is likeiy 
to quarrel with the conclusion that ; 

The recovery achieved to date still 
leaves buslnettn far from a condition in 
whlph it irivea full emplojTiYent to labor 
and utilizes productive equipment to Its 
ma>£imitm. ... It la obvioys that entre- 
preneurs are not drawing upon the cap- 
Hal markets for new funda on lin impor- 
tant acale at the prc!*ent time. 

Granting that government expen- 
ditures have stimulated puichasing 
power, pump priming raises its own 
issue. Nobody has put it more simply 
tlian the head of General Motors. In 
n aiatement lo hi?^ stockholders Mr, 
Sloan said: 

Const ruetive enterprise sponsored by 
private Initiative mu^t be Hubutituted ft>r 
boondoggUng* actuated by the politirfil 
conaideratlon and paid for not only by 
the taxpayer but by every individual 
canaumins: goods and yslnR: servkea. 
And that is entirely possible whenever it 
is desired to maiie It possible. Every day 
of delay simply means an added burden 
carried into tomorrow, and the future, 
Irrespeetive of how jjreat the reaourceJ* 
of any nation may be, It [& no different, 
fundamentally, than that of any indl- 
vidua 1 within the nation. It cannot con- 
tinue indennitely to i«pend more than it 
collects„ It cannot continue Indehnttely 
to keep lowering the ceiling of oppor- 
tunity for constructive enterprise through 
the influence of a continually increasing 
indebtedness. And that la Just what is be- 
niur done at pr client. 

Hard to get around to the idea that 
the seemingly magical horn of plenty 
has two ends. What comes out as 
spectacular gifts to the people goes 
in as taxPH. The only magic is m per- 
suading the people that their bless- 
ings do ni)t come indirectly from 
themselves. 

A case of mistaken identity 

TO delegates of a labor union con- 
vention in Rochester, William Green, 
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A. F\ of L. chieftain, m reported to 
have said that the break between the 
craft and industrial fuetions would 
develop through all the constitutional 
orgam^attotis and he concluded that: 

Then your enemy and mine, the em* 
ptoyer, woulJ i;it on some elevated point 
antt laugh and say, *'My God» I couldn't 
have mlvsed enough money la cause that 
IlghL But I'ru glad It's there/' 

No novelty m the idea that the em- 
ployer is inherently at cross purposes 
v^'ith the workers. In Europe the no- 
tion of the **class'* struggle Is as old 
as Karl Marx, What is happening to- 
day in France and Spain derives in 
part from the cleavages traceable to 
the doctrine that the employer is 
always and necessarily the wage 
earner's adversary. 

No one would argue that Mr, Green 
would knowingly invite the extreme 
consequences of an inspired division 
of the common interest of employer 
and employee now on view in Europe. 

While he was speaking in Roches- 
ter, Toledo's labor troubles were 
making news. Six hundred men were 
on strike at the closure plant of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, hut 
not against employer. Worker was 
pitted against worker in a jurisdic- 
tional battle. Flat glass workers, an , 
industrial union, contended against ' 
the glass bottle workers, a craft 
union. They insisted that machinists i 
in the plant who hold the balance of 
power between the two unions are 
eligible to belong to the flat glass 
union, but not to the bottle blowers 
union. They would not submit to an 
election. 

Worth remembering that labor 
unions fall out among themselves as 
readily as they fall in for a fight 
against "your enemy and mine," With 
labor so riven by interna! dissension, 
and the issues obscured with the mist 
of words, a case of mistaken identity 
is quite possible. The ''enemy'* may 
be no outlander, but a force within 
the fold once recognized in the guise I 
of friend. 

Buyers determine wages 

AMONG the many current slates of 
mind Bernard Kilgore has turned up 
for his paper, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, none is more relevant to the 
issues of the times than the one com- 
municated by a mid-western manu- 
facturer. To the inquiring reporter he 
said: 

Some people talk about the struggles 
between capital and labor- They make 
me sick. What does capital do, anyway? 
It only provides the facilities for men to 
woi^ so that goodis muy be produced. 
There's no struggle. The reai bargaining 
iu between the workers and the eonaum- 
ei^s— the w^irkers in tb^a plant and the 
workers in other plants, the workeru in 
the cities and the farmers. 

What one business can pay 



How a Man of 40 Can 
fire in 15 Years 




TT makes no difference if your carefully 
laid plans for saving have been upset 
during the past few years. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much 
today as you were then. Now, by follow - 
ing a simple, definite Retirement Income 



Plan, you can arrange to quit work for* 
ever fifteen years from today with a 
monthly income guaranteed you for life. 
Not only that, but if you should die be* 
fore that time^ we would pay your wife a 
monthly income as long as she lives » 



$250 a Month beginning at age 55 



Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $250 a month beginning 
at age 55, Here is what you can get : 

1 A check for $250 when you reach 55 and 
& eheck for $250 every monih thereafter as 
long as you live- 

This impDrtant benefit is available alone; 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die be- 
fore retirement age, 

II A monthly disability income for yourself 
if, before age S5, total disability stops your 
earning power for 6 months or more. 

It sounds too good to be true. But it is 
true. There are no "catches** in it, for iht 
Plan is guaranteed by a reliable, old com- 
pany with over half 
a billion dollars of in- 
surance in force. I fyou 
want to retire some 
day, and are willing 
to lay aside a portion 
of your income every 
month, you can have 



freedom from money worries* You can have 
all the joys of recreation or travel when the 
time comeis at which every man wants 
them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger- The income is not 
limited to $250 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing Bges that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your eitact age. we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably cost 
nothing, because in most cases, every cent 
and more comes back to you at retirement 
age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. Yoy will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
illustrated booklet 
shown below. It tells 
all about the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan, 
for your copy now. 
The coupon is foryour 
convenience. 




70, P . M , 
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Willi it J? ^^raifful t-ohiiriiiA towering 
iiioyntain*lii/:h above ihe busy low- 
lands it pan the (irfirfie WcstintrliuiiM* 
Memorial Itritljre yffurils J Jiii ijIn lli^h- 
wav Iravelcrs a BiiNK^lfi, fijst r<njtc for 
<^rili*rin^ or h'aviiii: thi" *'it \ of Pitth- 
bijr|L']i« n affords ituMU alno a ciminixiiulin^ view 
of anotlier tribute to ibe memory of tteorge 
^Vslin*jbuiif*** — tbe heat!i|uarlerft plant of the 
ideeirii-al m^ny furnirin^ r o ni pa ny vvbirb Iiif^ 
freniiiS foiindeil ami has inh[iirtMl llinnijxliimt its 
fiftv years c*f aehieveTnenI, 

Vetneiibi'r ifii* bridge, >vbii'li fit tingly symbol' 
ize^ the spiin iif Wrslinirb*Hh^e fterviee , * . nor 
anv W**stiii^hi>iiM' plant. li<iw<''ver itnpre^isive • , , 
ran eoijipare as a memorial with tbe legacy be- 
(jiieathiHl to the world in bir*£e mea^ire by 
(reuriie We^li^|^boll^ip — the universal us*- 
of cle€;Lrje current. Broadly 8|>eiikiug, tbi^ 

so YEARS t > t" 





rntire alternalin*:-eurrent jiyj^tem, \%bic'li [M^rniiLn 
tbe widespn'^ad ilistributiori of eh*etririty, uwe^ 
it?i birth aini early developtnent to liiii keen jmt- 
repti<jn* ecmra^c aiiil tenaeity. Tlie nain*^ of 
W estinfihotise 15 fMTjNMualed itnii^ tbrougliout 
evfrv uiodi^rn use of maTikin<rs irio?^t pcmerful 
ally/ 

Jn ibi^i (Hilden Jubili'r Year^ ihi* e>tini;liou«c 
(tr^ani/^ation honnrs iln fonniJer . . . and pledgeii 
eoiilinuous perp*t nation of lii^ lileal^ through 
the «*\|jansion of elertricity*^ Uj4t^fiilne*is to tbe 
HorM. W e^iiniffioiisHe Eleetrie Mann- 
faiinring Coinpajiy, East Pitlsbiirgb, Pa* 

A i: n r k v y, \\ k n v 
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workers as compared lo what another 
business can pay its workers gets 
down to what each group is willing 
to pay for the other group's products. 
Obscured and complicated as the 
workings of this bargaining process 
may be, it nevertheless has the last 
word in determining rates of pay. 

Labor spokesmen fulminate against 
''capital" and management, and man- 
agement is known to yield to pres- 
sure as the easiest way to industrial 
peace. Talk of a '^claas" struggle fills 
the air. The economics of the situa- 
tion are usually lost in the squabbling 
over the filling of the pay envelope. 

Short of monopoly or frozen prices 
for goods and services, the public — 
producing workers in their roles of 
eaters, drinkers, wearers, users, good 
livers — is the arbiter of the going 
rate of pay for the workers who 
satisfy its wants and its whims. If 
prices, out of which wages mtisf 
come, are too high to suit the public's 
idea of va!ue» its preference goes else- 
where* The business behind the arti- 
cle or service suffers. Unfortunately 
for the country, it is easier to rouse 
the people with free-wheeling rhet- 
oric about a '*class" struggle than 
with reason to the contrary. 

No cash 

HEAVY business conferences nowa- 
days quickly deteriorate into discus- 
sions of November 3 possibilities, and 
wishful thinking is the rule. A sub- 
scriber writes of an amusing incident. 

"Yes. sir," a vice president was as- 
serting, "he*ll be elected overwhelm- 
ingly." 

"Oh, nof^' 

"I'll stake my judgment on it/' 
"Will you bet $5?" 
"Well, now, that's something else 
again/' 

Methuselahs among peoples 

WHAT the advertising fraternity 
knows as "fear" copy is definitely on 
the wane. Nobody can forever keep 
on scaring the public into buying his 
wares or avoiding the other fellow's. 
Outmoded as the psychology is in 
business, shapersof public policy con- 
tinue to view with alarm. Witness the 
statement of the National Resources 
Committee, headed by Secretary 
Xckes : 

Our land fn hko the land of the Mayas 
of Yucatan or the land of Babylonia, a 
rich rountry where clvUizatlon can Hash 
Into a blaze of glory and then collapse in 
a few generatkmii inta ruin. 

If the Commit tee'a ag-ronomy is no 
better than its history, it is in a way 
to invite controversy as well as 
credence* Measured against the hun- 
dreds of years the Mayan empire is 
known to have existed, the dissolu- 
tion of lin culture in the span implied 



by the Committee's measure beggars 
the pace with which the movies cus- 
tomarily compress time. Babylonian 
civilization was hoary with the 
weight of centuries when the country 
yielded to the Persians in 539 B. C 
From 3500 B. C, there is record that 
it gave life and meaning to the an- 
cient world* True, its greatest city 

Learned and wise, hath perished utterly 
Nor leaves her speech one word to aid 

the sigh 
That Tvouid lament her, . . . 

But a culture that endured for 30 
eentui'ies is not to be written off with 
the flourish of a committee pen. nor 
is the callow age of our own nation 
to be taken as the key to its own 
longevity. Possibly the Committee 
was only saying that the first 160 
years are the hardest, 

IdentifYing a fact 

THE Brookings Institution confirms 
the fear experienced in **When Zeal 
Becomes a Runaway Horse'* on page 
13 of this magazine. It notes the in- 
creasing tendency of Government in 
recent years to publish material de- 
signed to support the projects of the 
administration in power. 

Covei'ing all phases of govern- 
mental publishing, from formal sci- 
entific treatises to the innumerable 
press releases, it characterizes the 
worst of them as "embodying propa- 
ganda and glittering generalities in 
support of an undertaking.*' It sug- 
gests that careful study of govern- 
mental statements will differentiate 
between facts and favorable inter- 
pretation placed upon disagreeable 
facts by interested persons* 

As goes Maine 

ON a day last summer, when the 
only visible personnel left at Quoddy 
consisted of a few information spe- 
cialists, some lecturers, and a traffic 
cop, the $10,000 working model of 
the dam went haywire. 

This model, about 300 square feet 
in size, is housed in an exhibition 
hall, where visitors are invited to sign 
a register, look at various pictures 
and plaster casts, and listen to a gov- 
ernment lecturer describe the me- 
chanical marvels of the whole dam 
project. 

"Now as this gate opens,** said the 
lecturer, pointing at a small metal 
gate in the working modeL 

** — As this gate opens," he repeat- 
ed, as the gate refused to budge. 

'* — As this gate — " he began for 
the third time; then quit* For the 
Fassamaquoddy was overflowing the i 
Bay of Fundy and the tides were all 
in reverse, 

**It*9 no use," the lecturer conclud- 
ed. "We've had engineers working on 
this thing all morning. There must 
be a short circuit!** 




AN cnfiincLT, mapping Death Valley * finds a 
kind of print chat vesms the Jading aiTtion of 
the fiercest sun . * ^ J mdnufaccuref learns how to 
make subscanci^l savings h^- eliminating che ex- 
pense of ink tracing ... a chief draftsman dw- 
covers a machine that curi drafting cime^ lo 
, . , an engineering rttord department at lis&t 
obtains a v«||utii tracing paper chat will not discolor 
nor grow brittle with age , . , a purchajing agent 
find^ a single aouj-ce for every engmeenng need. 

What do thos* things me-in? They are strati's 
ihai show which way the wmds of progress are 
blowing . . . sigmjjcant iniii<:alors of an incremin;^ trend 
towartis iht products and pfoccncs of OTif tompaity^ 

That Company ts the Charles Bmning Com- 
pany, Inc.— leader in the iields of sensiLijced pape^, 
reproduction proe«.ses, dniwing marennl and draft- 
ing room equipment. Establi^eti in 1897, Bruning 
has introduced and sponsored more improvemeitts 
than any other company ot its kind. 

Today, In the complete Bruning line, there are 
products and process^ that can make YOUR 
work eu^^ier and more profit abUv Bruning repre- 
sent a in'ed, and de^ler^ coiner the country from 
coa^t tu coa^t^ You will find it worth while to 
consult with thi*m. 

BRUNING 

A tiHli*ni-H idf ^frv ii'i* iri ^t-^ii^j ti^.r-ft 
fiibipi'T, ri'iirinJiiflidti priH'f'.^f^riit firawirij^;^ 
tii.ilf'riiiJ!!, drafliiijf nmrn i^qitipmi^iil. 

Tfiis CO I po \ n n.L 

*^HfU %(. > or I A L I A HLE I \ FUtt If I T/O V" 

102 RfjHlr St \*prk \ V. 

I Wiiiiit It! kiiiiwi [tiitri* ukHiul [\vp fulkiwiiiif 
Hriiiiiiii; (inMiui'li unit [inH'fiiw^hH^ |*|t'ifii(r nftul 
ttt** iMfirrriiiitiTi'ii, wilhmil (ihliffJi rii>ii . 

nriMiiiiif Hliii^k juhJ Will (in l>Lr«f;l i'duliuff 

Bntiiiiiv lirariinur Miii[;lij]i(» 
[IfLifiiri^' I'liriiitiiri* 
\liiiSiirf iViuil i Uiih 
'rriK'iiiir l'ii|Hrr 
Hnininii [traMrinic l^i|>mi 
Hntniaa Urawitin^ kiAiruin«ciUi 

Vtrow ............ 

I., i, 



ST. IQUIS * NrrSiUiCM * NIWaRH • lOS Ar^OElEE 
SAM "pljANaSCa • «ltWAOIt£i ■ KANSAS CITY 
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IT SAYS 



IN EVERY LANGUAGE 



WRITTEN here in the ecrth is a story of safety 
that the whole world understands — the 
sharp, cleon-cut, deep-bltirig, road-gripping 
signature of the Goodyeor AlUWeather Center 
Tro ction Tread. A bewildering variety of 
other tread designs have bid for public fovor 
in the more than quarter - century since 
Goodyear first adopted this perfect non-skid 
protection; not one has ever equalled it in 
populority becousa, we believe, not one has 
ever approached it in traction and safety . 
That IS proved beyond all argumeirt by the 
fact that for 21 consecutive years it has 
boon true ^' more people the world over ride 

THE GREATEST NAMI 



on Goodyear Tires than on any other kindi" 

Now this time-proved tread reaches a new peok 
of efficiency ond beauty in the handsome new 
super ^ standard Goodyear Double iogle Air- 
wheel"^ with its tougher, thicker treed slotted 
15"^ deeper to provide stilJ greater grip — the 
sofest tire money con buy* In every Goodyear, 
regardless of price, you get this same fundo- 
mental protection of troction in the center of the 
treod where you must have grip for safety — grip 
that registers so clearly on every 
rood if tails a If who cross your / ^^oq/^eah 
trail, ^' g wise man hos ridden y ^ATTBJtY 
here J " 'Rc^is^tcrcd 




Vi/HO U WIH fHt ELECTION? Tun« tfi Cfifrdycar faroadcof I of Ulararr Digeil l^r«&idiniiat Poll NBC ftlv« Network. MONDAY— WED»4B&AY— FRIDAY. ln« local pap«fi lor tinnt 
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When Zeal Becomes a Runaway Horse 



A WEATIIKR.RKATKN SKULL is ilniir 
^t*d through wosteni cunurMiriitirs to ^ivv htvi\\ 
color to an official photugrajjlier's notion of what 
a tlrouglit ou^'ht to lu*. The inritlent is lanvortliy 
of jjerious eoinmciit if it were not a iiumifestation 
of a (Usturi)ing teiuleney — tht' i>ruinotive zeal 
of political leadership outrimning a punetilious 
rt*^aril for fact.s. 

When jieople lone respect for their government 
it is time to fly danger .signals. Confidence in the 
administrators of a social cnmpact, ]>artieularly 
in a democracy, h the cement wliieh keefis or- 
^^anized society from fi> ing apart* 

111 the main, the American people havt^ n^- 
.spected the Federal Government. They have 
been gravely scandalized at times and their 
nostrils have been offended with the odor of 
corroptioTu 

But these occasions have been incidental and 
not typieaL Eiijlit generations here have con tin- 
ned to subscribe whole-heartedly to a system of 
elective stewardship of their affairs, while hun- 
ilnnU of governments, in the same period ♦ have 
crashed. 

In America this confidence has been apparent 
in the homely nntl healthy respt^ct for the seals, 
stamps antl l)adges of Federal authority, 
^I'nited Stat(^s Postage/' 'T^nited States In- 
s|>ectiori/' "Bottled in Bond/* ''U. Observa- 
tory Time/' 'T , S. Assay Of lice'* — these certi- 
Heat ions of Federal agencies have been aeeej>ted 
as dependable guarantees. 

Time was when a statistic, to be believeth had 
only to l>ear the name of the United Statt^s 
(iovernnient. But in the years since the («real 
War there has been a suldle and rapid change. 
Every editor knows this. No hmgiT do wt* acet^pt 
at face value facts and figures relt^ased in such 
torrential flood from Washington. Skepticism 
i>f necessity rnles when such inconsistencies 
prevail, to mention only one, in unemfiloynn'rif 
figures, with a score of Federal agencies issuing 
statements, varying the numljer nctt by tlmus- 
ands but by millions. 

But was this state of ad'uirs nnt tu be fX[)ect' 
As we plungi^d the Fetleral (iovernmenl inlu 
n Ihonsaml m^w fields, with hundn^ds of rival 



Bureaus ])rosflyl i/jug for ind>lic approval and 
appropriatioris, with em[)hasis sliil'tjug from re- 
search to [iromotiun, and with the new order 
daily preaching its gospel through press, raflio, 
screen anil stage, authenticity suffers and eon- 
fidenee shrinks. 

Naturally, as the winds of new doctrines blow 
across the land, oflicials tend tt> tn^come imjre 
f Persuasive than punctilious. Political hneus- 
pocus is at odds willi tin* power ami dignity of 
gnvernment. 

Ix^aders bmime s^ealtvts, crusaders for their 
[larticular cause, and research, the proper pro- 
vince of government, is prostituted to support 
doctrines. 

Political zeal becomes advocate before jury, 
presenting (jnly such evidence as will fr*rward 
its case. When cross-examined, it evades, it 
pettifogs, it resorts to subterfuge. Under pres- 
sing* it bcx^omes indignant, ami fall^s back upon 
the cheap tactics of ml humiHttm- — ^of oljseuring 
the issue by taunting the of>]>onent with irreb 
evatit reflections upon persoiud affairs. It be- 
comes sentimental, even nuiudlin; it seijids \u 
turn; it loses perspective. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the vast 
mechanics of puVilie propaganda. It is disturbing 
to view its tiee[)er significance. President 
Roosevelt wisely said, 

Btjt reRU'nilHT wc'll» jlifiL jitlihitif uihI iiiellioil — tlir 
way we do things ^ — is lu urly alv\ ay?i tlu' nu'iiisun* of 
our sifit'erity. 

The fabrication of facts to buttress a cause is 
nut of receut origin. The i)raetice is a luitural 
child of war propaganda^ where facts admittedly 
are distortetl, i)n the grnund tluit any fm^aus 
justify the ends. The peace-time child is attain- 
ing war-time stature* The temleney has reached 
its logical antl noxious growth in the one-party 
Govx*rninents of Russia, Italy and (lerma ny. 

If not checked in America, we shall lose our 
deinocntcy, for it thrives ordy upon the confid(*nc<* 
of tlie people in tlu* integrity of their fmblle 
servants* 
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Why Business Men Are Cowards 



BY 

GEORGE E. 
SOKOLSKY 




IHE word "capitalist" is less popu- 
lar among business men than among 
Communists, They try to invent 
words and phrases to circumvent its 
use. They call themselves "individu- 
alists" ; or they like to use the phrase, 
"individual initiative." They prefer 
"the profit system" to "capitalism," 

Authenticity has never been 
achieved by dodging facts or sugar- 
coating unpleasantness. The Amer- 
ican business man who believes that 
he is convincing any one of the 
justice of his position by admitting at 
the beginning of the discussion that 
he is ashamed to be identified with 
what he is doing provides all the am- 
munition needed for his own destruc- 
tion. In a war of propaganda— and 
that is what we are living through 
today — cowards cannot survive. 

Of course, the question naturally 
arises whether Capitalism is worthy 
of survival. I, perisonally, believe 
that, on at least two counts, it is: 

First — 'because the achievementsi 
of the capitalist system as it has de- 
veloped in this country have made 
it possible, through equality of op* 
port unity, for the largest number of 
people to partake of the spiritual 
values of human liberty; 

Second — because it is now altogeth- 
er clear that, in addition to enjoying 
human liberty, those who live in capi- 
talist countries also enjoy an incom- 
parably higher standard of living 
than those who live in Communist or 
Fascist countries. 

Quite apart from all other consid- 
erations, I believe that an economic 
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and social system of this character 
is worth fighting for. Others, to 
whom human freedom means noth- 
ifig. desire a govern men t-^aran teed 
existence. They will prefer Com- 
muniiim or Fascism on the iissump' 
tion that such govern ^ make 

good their promises- .:is not 

yet been proved either in the Com- 
munist or Fascist countries. The 
evidence still remains lhat such gov- 
ernments survive only by ? ^ »n, 
even exierniinatioii. (4 tht A. 

Trait ors to their heritage 

ON the other hand, there are those 
who believe lhat the fight for capi* 
talism has been lost and lhat the wise 
busioesH man and the wise inheritor 
of wealth should climb onto the band- 
wagon of deatructton in the hope that 
he may thus save something. 

All experience with r«voliitionary 
movements shows that such Keren- 
skyists save nothing; they are^ in 
fact, the first to be des;K>iled, for their 
cowardice makes Ihem apt subjects 
for the term i tic habits of the revo- 
lutioniats. They save nothing for 
themselves but they strengthen the 
forces of destruction* 

Such cowards should be recognized 
by the Communists. Lacking convic- 
lion, they have taken advantage of 
the benefits of capitalism without a 
knowledge either of the workings of 
the system or a faith in its usefulness. 
They continue to enjoy the fruits of 
capitalism wliile, by their weakness, 
they encourage the enemy of capital- 
ism* They narcotize themselves into 
believing that they can sur- 
vive by committing suicide. 

I do not wish to criticize 
those who sincerely dislike 
the American w^ay of life. 
I criticize those who give 
comfort to the enemy while 
accepting the profits of 
capitaliBt enterprise, I have 
more respect for the collar- 
less, ho arse » and often hun- 
grj' soapbox orator who has 
just cause to complain that 
life has been hard. But I 
grow ver>' weary when I 
read of women who live in 
palaces on Long Island or 
at Santa Barbara or who 
possess trust funds provided by hard- 
w^orking, producing parents, contrib- 
uting funds to and lending support 
for the destruction of the means of 
production and distribution in this 
country. 

I know a person active in attack- 
ing every social and economic in- 
stitution of this country, who Uvea 
upon the accumulations of capitalist 
processes. Is he sincere*^ What differ- 
ence does it make? He may enjoy 
financing his own destruction but is 



that any reason for our accepting the 
situation that out of the stocks and 
bonds of capitalist enterprise, he 
finances our destruction ^ He may be 
havr of fun- But it is no fun 

for ' tf us, 

Many believe that such a person is 
a 'liberal," which, in this country, 
means the gamut of human thought 
from Earl Browder to Herbert 
HtKjver, They even praise his liberal- 
ism as ast* in a rich man, 
Aetuallv su< nn. by financing 

y lending his 
./y ideas, does 
incalculable mischief at a critical 
period in history. 

Capitalist money has been financ- 
ing every Communist and s ^ ■ 
movement in this country. ( 
money has ^ ncing the prupu- 

ganda for 1. as upon reason- 

able freedom m the conduct of busi- 
ness enterprises. It would be an ex- 
citing study to list the Foundations 
supported out of capitalistic funds 
and which in turn support the in- 
dividuals and movemenlfl which un- 
dermine the American way of life. 

The American business man who 
worked his way up into the high in- 
come tax brackets may feel that it 
is smart to have a son who goes 
picketing and a daughter who swears 
hy Stalin. He says, "Let youth have 
its head." One man smilingly told me 
that, when the revolution came, his 
Communist son would save him from 
the guillotine. 

But it is not youth that is having 
its head; it is his son and daughter 
who are spending his money for his 



"WE 



cannot be slave and free at 
same time. The business man who will 
not fight for the independence of the 
American citizen is helping to destroy 
himself and the business he operates" 



destruction* The man who would not 
write a check for Earl Browder* s 
campaign fund may hand his son a 
check which goes into Earl Browdcr's 
campaign fund. It makes no differ- 
ence how it is done; the effect is the 
same. 

It is destruction. 

The radio is supposed to be owned 
by business men. The sajne kind of 
husine<^fi men who own steel plants^ 
1 equipment companies, tai- 
-tabtish men tg. These men are 



in this business for a profit. Their 
property would be one of the first 
to be taken over tf government own- 
ership and operation of public util- 
ities were a national policy. In fact, 
their major prnpf*rty is a government 
owned an : =ed air- wave which 

they are i ■ - i to use. 

In the debate between the Govern- 
ment and its citizens concerning any 
public cjuestion, the Government can 
claim no p on th* a 

democrat i y. In a t -^y 

over taxation, iiiws limiting litfUum 
of sfjcech, the abuse of the inijuisi- 
torial powers of Congi-ess. business, 
which includes the radio companicis, 
finds itself in conflict with govern- 
ment officials who insist ui>on ex- 
panding the [Kiwers of government 
beyond the traditions of a democratic 
country. Those who own the radio 
companies are in the same b4mt as 
those who own steel or rubber or min- 
ing companies. 

Afraid of government 

Y¥TV, the radio eompanie?* have estab- 
lished a form of cen which 
practically has placed i i - , > at the 
disposal of the Government for propa- 
ganda purposes to the disadvantage 
of the business men. I shall never 
forget having to listen to only half 
of a speech by Herbert Hoover in 
Philadelphia, because that was all the 
time one station allowed him. Yet, 
Cabinet olTicers have been given end- 
less time to preach doctrines w^hich 
many citizens believe would destroy 
our economic structure if there were 
no Supreme Court to pro- 
tect us. 

I once had this out with a 
high official of a great radio 
company. His defence was 
that the President of the 
United States is an excep- 
tion to all rules— which I 
think is wrong in a demo- 
cratic country. I asked him 
why business men could not 
even use programs that 
they paid for to discuss im- 
I)ortant economic questions, 
if the radio company hub- 
pected that the intention 
was politicaL He said that, 
if the radio companies did 
not take the care they are taking, 
they would lose their wave lengths 
and that then we should have govern- 
ment control, operation and censor- 
ship. 

Have we become such cowards that 
we have no way of protecting freedom 
of speech over the air except by kow- 
towing to a bureaucracy ? 

I know of several organizations of 
business men who have sought time 
during su^ hours— when jin- 

/Cof ' .ri page lOH / 
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Uncle Sam Flirts with the Co-ops 



BY ROBERT L. VAN BOSKIRK 



In 1845 a group of 
Boston citizens formed 
the first cooperative so- 
ciety in this country. 
Cooperatives have been 
with us ever smce. 
Paradoxically, they 
both flourish and melt 
avt^ay in depressions. 
The old ones are in- 
clined to fade out more 
rapidly than private 
businesses and new 
ones are born from the 
groping about of hard 
pressed citizens. 

Today, however, the 
cooperative is receiv- 
ing more attention than 
ever in the past Its 
disciples are urging its 
adoption as a quick and 
logical cure for what- 
ever economic ill was 
last mentioned in the 
conversation. It is va- 
riously proposed as a 
way to raise prices; to 
lower prices, and to es* 
tablish an entir ely new 
and better Wdy of life. 

The extent to which it might affect 
every type of business man is indi- 
cated by the all-incluBiveness of the 
English Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety which has 140 factories and 
workshops, a fleet of steamers, a 
bank, an insurance company, tea 
plantation and depots in Africa and 
the Far East. Its potency as a pos- 
sible political force is indicated by the 
presence of nine cooperative party 
members in the British Parliament. 

How far the movement will extend 
in America is doubtful. If it follows 
all previous experience in United 
States history, the cooperative will 
decline following a rapid and perma- 
nent business recovery. 

On the other hand. Americans are 
probably the greatest nation of join* 
ers and imitator.s in the world. This 
is the greatest country on earth for 
doing what your neighbor does re- 
gardless of cause or result. With 




The Govertiment Is spending tax mone)^ to promote 
cooperatives both financially and educationally 



HOW FAR has the Goveriment gone in spon- 
soring consumer cooperatives — and can this 
form of distribution thrive in America? 



financial and vocal support from the 
Government, church and politicians, 
it is conceivable that millions of our 
citizens might be temporarily con- 
verted to this foreign incubated 
system, 

Matty kinds of co-ops 

UNQUESTIONABLY the movement 
is growing. Nobody knows certainly 
how much, although the most quoted 
figures list the number of organiza- 
tions at from 7,000 to 15,000 and the 
annual business at from $500,000 to 
$1^000,000 a day, as compared with 
$69,000,000 a day, done by all busi- 
ness in 1933. Part of the confusion 
grows from a lack of definition. In- 
surance co*ops, recreational groups, 
funeral societies, telephone co-ops, 
credit unions, even voluntary chains, 
are frequently included to make the 
figures more impressive. 



Whether or not all 
these organizations can 
properly be classed as 
consumer cooperatives 
is beside the point. The 
fact remains that es- 
tablishment of coopera- 
tives or even the cam- 
paign to establish them 
is a vital factor in the 
business picture today. 
The further fact that 
the federal Government 
is spending tax money 
to promote this cam- 
paign, both education- 
ally and financially, 
commends it even more 
to the business man*s 
attention. 

When the Govern- 
ment begins to publish 
documents, to send in- 
vestigating committees 
to Europe, to lend mon- 
ey, all to further a 
program which, if it at- 
tains anticipated suc- 
cess, will put him out of 
business, the business 
man should at least 
show an interest. 

Since the Government is doing all 
these things for cooperatives, it is 
pertinent to find out what coopera- 
tives are and why the Government 
is so fond of them. 

Broadly speaking, cooperatives are 
grt lupR of people who have joined to- 
t^rili. r [o provide goods or services 
for tht'oiselves or others. They are of 
two general types : producer coopera- 
tives and consumer cooperatives* 

The base of the American coopera- 
tive movement has rested largely on 
the producer cooperatives. They are 
most often made up of farmer groups 
organized primarily to get the best 
possible price for their commod- 
ities. 

Consumer cooperatives are organi- 
zations which procure and sell goods 
upon a theoretical non-profit basis. 
Net earnings are returned to the 
members in proportion to the amount 
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of gooda purchased. Their goal m to 
keep the price down. 

Sometimes the two types overlap, 
however, as Dr. Joseph G. Knapp« 
agricultural economist of the Farm 
Credit Administration, points out. 
He explains that a farm producer 
co-op might properly sell oil for a 
member's tractor since the oil is used 
to produce a crop. By this reason- 
ing, what really amounts to a con- 
sumer's co-op can get a loan from the 
Farm Credit Administration on the 
ground that it is a farm producers* 
cooperative. In fact, Farm Credit has 
already advanced more than $1,000,- 
000 to cooperatives selling petroleum 
products to farmers, 

Dr. Knapp also points out that in- 
telligent negotiations will be needed 
before the producer and consumer 
cooperatives reach any very genial 
fraternity between themselves. He 
even hints at eventual conflict be- 
cause organized consumers are inter- 
ested in buying as cheaply as pos- 
sible while organized producers want 
higher prices. 

If such a conflict comes, the Gov- 



for loans of $50,000,000 in 1936 
and $40,000,000 a year for the nine 
years following 1937. Before 1929. 
private companies were spending 
more than this (about $100,000,000 
a year) building rural lines. As a re- 
sult, in densely populated farm 
states, electrification was growing 
rapidly. Since 1923, the number of 
farms served has increased from 11.4 
to 66.6 per cent in New Hampshire; 
11.3 to 60.3 in Connecticut; 3.4 to 
58.9 in New Jersey and 7,3 to 56.6 
in Massachusetts- But the Rural 
Electrification Nev^s, published by 
the HEA, implies this isn't a very 
good record. It states lhat» in France, 
nine out of every ten rural com- 
munities have electric service and in 
Germany approximately 90 per cent 
of the farms are wired. It doesn*t 
state that the average farm in Eu- 
rope runs from nine to 40 acres, 
which means several more customers 
per mile than are available in our 
own farm belt where 40 acres is hard- 
ly more than a garden and wood lot. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority 
marches arm in arm with RE A in 




The impression prevails tiiat in cooperation — as in everything 
else — we are still '^nventy years behind Europe" 



ernment will find itself in an interest- 
ing position since» through its various 
agencies, it is assisting both kinds 
of co-ops* 

The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, for instance, allocated $410.- 
000,000 to electrify rural America, 
had by July 20 lent $10,000,000 to 
cooperatives. Private companies had 
borrowed less than a million and a 
half and municipal plants slightly 
more than a half million. 

The Rural Electrification Act calls 



encouraging construction of coopera- 
tive power lines. Ten set up in the 
TVA territory serve 20.000 custom- 
ers. Most of them borrowed funds 
from the Authority, But TVA doesn^t 
stop with electrical co-ops* The town 
of Norris is served exclusively by a 
cooperative store. From March 8, 
1935, to February 1. 1936, its earn- 
ings were reported as $2,110.34, 

The Tennessee Valley Associated 
Business Cooperatives, Inc., was 
given S300.000 fiom the Emergency 



Relief fund to assist the develop- 
ment of cooperative enterprises in 
the Tennessee Valley and vicinity. 
Inquiry as to this group's activities 
brought the answer in a postage free 
envelope that the Tennessee Valley 
Associated Cooperatives was not a 
business enterprise but an adminis- 
trative unit for dispensing relief 
funds in the development of cooper- 
ative enterprises in the Tennessee 
Valley and teaching the economic ad- 
vantages, under certain conditions, of 
cooperative enterprise. 

The old Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration did its bit in promot- 
ing cooperatives, although this was 
reputedly done to cut the cost of 
relief. 

The Relief Act of 1933 empowered 
the Administrator to assist coopera- 
tive and self-help associations for the 
barter of goods and services. Some 
$3,192,000 was earmarked for the 
specific purpose of establishing bar- 
ter units — "Almost nothing," said a 
WPA official. 

The self-help cooperative was de- 
signed to help the unemployed help 
themselves by trading their 
services for whatever they 
could get. In lieu of cash, the 
workers received work -slips 
which entitled them to food 
or clothing produced by oth- 
er workers in the group, 

Sell-help co-ops 

THE Relief Administration 
made grants to 2S3 of thetse 
self-help co-ops, 215 of which 
still exist. They were pri* 
# marily agricultural and most- 
ly in western states. Ninety- 
eight per cent were in towns 
of less than 20,000. Wash- 
ington and Utah passed leg- 
islation e.stablishing this 
type of cooperative and in 
Washington $50,000,000 was 
appropriated to aid them, 
^ In California, gasoline was 
' made available out of county 
funds for the use of self-help 
cooperatives. 

Works Progress officials 
emphasize the temporary na- 
ture of self-help co*ops and 
doubt that they will con- 
tinue. They say that w^hen these 
groups tried to manufacture such 
articles as shoes, shirts and overalls, 
they were unable to handle problems 
of production and management. The 
agricultural self-help groups col* 
lapsed when commodity prices went 
up and farmers found better markets. 
Attempts to teach handcrafts were 
foredoomed because this country has 
no tradition or market for handcraft. 

Probably the oldest government 
exponent of conperation is the Labor 
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Department. It has collected and dis- 
tributed information on cooperatives 
for 20 years. The Labor Department 
^tevieiv, published monthly with a 
circulation of about 10,000. prints 
many articles on cooperatives and 
these are frequently reprinted in 
pamphlet form* 

One of the most popular, entitled 
"Organization and Management of 
Consumer' Cooperative Associations 
and Clubs/' includes full instructions 
for forming an organization and a 
model set of by-laws. 

"More than a business" 

A QUOTATION from this pamphlet 
gives an interesting view of the Gov- 
ernment's vision of the future of co- 
operatives : 

The average working man who thinks 
of joining a cooperative thinks only of 
saving for himself the retailer's small 
net profit- He does not take due account 
of the fact that retail cooperative so- 
cieties unite to form wholesales, and that 
these wholesales go into manufacturing 
and production of mw materials, and 
that the great cooperative movement of 
the world is moving on to put into the 
pockets of the consumers that va^jt fund 
known as "the profits of business/' This 
is known to be a very concrete fact in 
those countries where a largje part of 
the people supply their needs through 
their cooperative societies. 

The distinguii^hing feature of the co- 
operative syatem Is that it exists for the 
common good. All land, buildmgs, or 
ffoodn acquired become the common 
pro pert if of all the 7n embers, 

Cooperators at all times must remem- 
ber that cooperation ii^ not merely a busi- 
ness. It is something mcire than that. It 
is an experiment in a different kind of 
civilization. 

Advice on cooperative problems may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

In the Consumers' Project, another 
section of the Labor Department, a 
small but enthusiastic staff helps 
keep consumer group organizations 
alive in various communities* 

These consumer societies or insti- 
tutes are made up largely of vi'omen's 
club members who often criticize the 
evils of the capitalistic system while 
their business men husbands are 
struggling to make a profit. 

The Consumers' Project is prepar- 
ing to revise and reprint Consumers' 
Cooperation Bulletin No. 4, first pub- 
lished by the National Emergency 
Council June, 1935* One of its chapter 
headings is "How the Federal Gov- 
ernment Helps Consumer Coopera- 
tives." Its concluding paragraph 
reads : 

The federal Government haa thus rec- 
o^fiiKed consumer cooperation aa a sound 
jind legitimute mean. 4 by which people 
can serve ihemyeli^ea. 

But the Resettlement Administra- 
tion has probably made the greatest 
step toward the establishment of a 




TVA is a government yardstick for measuring electric 
power. Cooperatives may be used to measure retailers 



''cooperative commonwealth/* This 
bureau has about 15,000 employees, 
only 3,000 of whom are in Washing- 
ton, D, C. The rest are in the states 
and critics of RA hint that these 
12,000 voices are helping propagan- 
dize cooperation. 

At present^ Resettlement loans or 
grants to cooperatives total about 
$1,000,000. This Tugwell bureau in- 
troduced the cooperative idea as an 
essential element of relieL "'' 

Fighting the pro6t motive 

THE Beneficiaries of Resettlement 
projects are being vaccinated with 
cooperative serum in an attempt to 
prevent the profit motive plague from 
ever again reaching the minds of un- 
fortunate farmers who are now en- 
couraged to believe that profits are 
not an essential part of the abundant 
life. 

But while all these agencies do 
their bit for consymcr cooperation, 
the attitude of the Agriculture De- 
partment is confusing and conflict- 
ing* At heart, Secretary Wallace is 
generally considered an enthusiastic 
booster for producer co-ops but in* 
different toward consumer co-ops. 
However, in his book "Whose Con- 
stitution?'' is a paragraph which 
seems to endorse a complete co- 
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operative commonwealth. It reads: 

Producers* cooporatives are not 
*mouKh. Ftjr the most part they merely 
take the place of micJdlemen and, while 
in many casesi th t'y save a isubstantial 
part of tlie middlenian's profit for the 
producer, they do not have any very pro- 
found effect upon the people whom they 
serve. Thi^ cisifperative way of life mu8t 
per\'aiji- tin- < umnmnity and this means 
there inurft be consumers* cooperatives 
well as producers' cooperativeij and 
ultimately industrial cooperativeis. 

But right in Secretary Wallace's 
own department the consumer-pro- 
ducer conflict shows up in the legal 
battle between the Consumers' Coun- 
sel {a division of the Agriculture 
Dept.) and the Maryland-Virginia 
Milk Producers* Cooperative over the 
price of milk. 

And the Farm Credit Administ ra- 
tion, while giving left-handed aid to 
the consumer co-ops, is primarily 
concerned with the producer co-ops, 
Many of its officials fear organized 
consumer voting power that might 
be used to dominate the farm pro- 
ducer, 

The cooperative spirit ran rampant 
at political conventions in Minnesota 
where three parties wrote planks en- 
dorsing their growth; Senator Ben- 
son was introduced at Bagley. Minn,, 
as "a shining star in the coming co* 
operative commonwealth/* 

In a statement urging his members 
to take advantage of all government 
(Continued on page 119 ^ 



The Retail War on Main 



BY FRANK J. TAYLOR 



Ik our town one side of Main 
Street is at war with the other 
side of Main Street. Oor town is 
in Californra, but it might as 
well be in any of the other 26 
states where the merchants 
have lined up in two hostile 
armies. It isn't my war, but the 
merchants who belong to one 
army want me to help annihilate 
the merchants who belong to 
the other* 

I don*t want to be in the war 
at all, but they have passed a 
law forcing me into it. Now I 
have to choose my side. I have 
friends in both armies and it's 
going to be tough. A short time 
ago when he was visiting in my 
neighborhood I was talking with 
the Editor of Nation's Busi- 
ness. 

*'Well, whom are you going to 
side with?** he asked* 

*'l don't know,** I said. 

"You had better be finding 
out," he advised, '*When November rolls around you will 
have to fire your ballot. What happens may mean money 
in or out of your packet." 

"I suppose it floes/* I admitted. 



''When you make your decision, ait 
dow^n and write me how you arrived at 
u." he said. 

The first thing I did was to look up 
some facts. The army of the Indepen* 
dents, I found, outnumbered the army of 
the Chains about eight to one. The Inde- 
pendents counted 77,919 units in my state, 
but a lot of them, like myself, were on 





Grandma See, a widow, 65, opened a 
candy store to support her family. To* 
day she has 30 stores with 300 employ- 
ees and is one of the chains which come 
under the proposed new law 



Hagstrom, a Swedish immi* 
grant, ate his first Thanksgiving 
dinner in Calif orniii in a bread- 
line. Since then he has built two 
chains of food stores 
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Street 



OUT in California the Chains and Indepen- 
dents are engaged in a hattle to the death; 
a customer who finds that, as a voter, he 
must get into the frag on one side or the 
other, here examines the opposing factions 
to determine which he prefers to support 




Western Auto Supply, which sells accessor leSf would pay ^500 
a store under the new taw. Service stations are exempt 



the fence. Their best fighting nnits were the independent 
grocers » about 9,000 strong, and the independent drug- 
gists, about 2.500 strong. 

The army of the Chains, on the other hand* had 9,218 
units in the state. They were all in fighting form because 
the Independents had persuaded the state to levy a spe- 
cial tax on each chain store. 

It was this levy known as the Chain Store bill thai 
involved me in the war. Passed by the legislature last 
year and signed by the Governor. Assembly Bill 2365 
established a sliding scale of license fees on stores rang* 
ing from $1 for the first store up to $500 for the tenth 
and each store more than ten owned by one merchant 
or company. 

That bill had some odd angles. It was passed osten- 



A potato chip and ^200 started 
the Van de Kamp chain. Now it 
has 124 stores and 900 employees- 
Undet the new law it might have 
considerably fewer 

sibly as a tax measure, yet it ex- 
empted the biggest sources of taxes. 
It exempted, for example, the 5,200 
chain filling stations in the state. All 
the chain motion pictures were ex- 
empt, as were the chain newspapers, 
barber and beauty shops, the res- 
taurants owned by transportation 
companies^ warehouses of distribu- 
tors and ice plants* 

When these exemptions were made 
in the law, the potential tax reven- 
ues were cut to about $3,000,000 a 
year. So it wasn't much as a revenue 
producer. 

Even to the casual observer there were some curious 
inconsistencies in the bill. There was, for instance, no 
tax on the Standard Oil Company's more than 2>000 filling 
stations that supplied motorists with gas and oil, tires, 
windshield wipers and batteries. 

But there was a $500 tax on each of the 110 stores of 
the Western Auto Supply Company which sold tires, 
windshield wipers, batteries and other accessories but 
no gas or oil. 

There was no tax on the 1,000 stores of the United 
Grocers, Inc. scattered over northern California, a 
voluntary chain, yet there was a tax of $650,000 on 
the Safeway Stores, a corporate chain operating 1,312 
stores throughout the state. 

The bill as originally introduced would have taxed the 
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filling Btations, the theatres and newspapers. The exemp- 
tions were written Into it in commiltee. 

As passed* the bill was to operate in effect retroactively 
for the last six months of 1935, The Chains, caught 
asleep by its passage, were thoroughly aroused. They 
circulated a petition among their patrons and obtained 
143»25S signatures asking for a referendum in the No- 
vember election. 

That forestalled actual collection of the tax until after 
the election. 

This makes it necessary for me and my fellow citizens 
to decide whether one group of merchants shall use our 
state's tax machinery to penalize another group. 

Chains; started as independetits 

MY inquiry into this tax has changed my ideas about 
merchants and merchandising. I used to think, for 
example, that the chains were merchandising combina- 
tions put together by the bankers in the heyday of busi- 
ness amalgamations. I had always heard that they 
were one of the insidious schemes by which bankers 
took dollars out of our pockets and shipped them to Wall 
Street. 

But talking with the chain people convinced me that 
the only person who could build up a chain store sys- 
tem successfully was an independent merchant with an 
idea that the customers liked and a flair for merchandis- 
ing. 

The biggest and strongest chain in our section is 
Safeway Stores with 3.330 stores and markets in 21 
states, most of them west of the MississippL This outfit 
was started in American Falls» Idaho, back in 1915, by 
M. B, Skaggs» whose idea was to let the customers de- 
liver their own groceries, but share the profits with them. 
[Bo many patrons bought from Mr. Skaggs' cash and 
carry stores that, by 1935, his Company's net sales were 
$294,697,000. In California alone this one chain does a 
business of $139,000,000. Incidentally, it spent $229,- 
000,000 for California products to be sold in stores in 
21 states. 

I found that Safeway, as now constituted, is the result 
of a merger of several chains. But all the merchants who 
merged with Mr, Skaggs started on a shoe-string as he 



did. There was E. A. Hagstrom, a Swedish immigrants 
who worked his way across Canada to the Northwest and 
came to California so flat broke that he ate his first 
Thanksgiving dinner In the breadline in Oakland. But 
Hagstrom had a flair for selling. Even after he had built 
up one chain of stores and had sold out to Safeway, he 
couldn't keep out of the business. He started a new 
chain. He still takes Thanksgiving dinner in the bread- 
line. Now it is his own. Every year he is ho.st to all the 
itinerants who will come at a big Thanksgiving party. 

A good deal of the fire in the California war is directed 
at the A & P stores on the ground that they are owned 
by eastern capitalists who take their profits out of 
California and spend them in New York. This chain has 
112 of its 15,000 stores in California. Its share of the 
grocery business of the state is comparatively small, 
but, last year A & P purchased more than 100,000 cars 
of fresh fruits and vegetables from California or almost 
ten per cent of the total output of the farms of the state. 
While it was true that the A & P stores are owned out- 
right by the Hartford brothers who live in New York 
and buy most of their shirts and shoes there, it is equally 
true that the chain is the means of collecting more 
than $55,000,000 each year from the rest of the country 
and bringing it to California farmers. 

Small chains are hardest hie 

BUT THE Chains hardest hit by the $500 per unit annual 
tax are the little fellows who don't matter in the total 
volume of business they manage to capture* 

There was Grandma See. who found herself at the age 
of 65 a widow with a family still to be raised. Oi)ening a 
little candy store in Pasadena, she sold pecan brittle like 
that she used to make for the church bazaars, first back 
in Toronto, Canada, and later in southern California. 
Customers liked her pecan brittle and she opened another 
store, then another. 

Today 30 white front See candy stores are selling 
1.500,000 pounds of candy a year throughout California. 
Grandma See, now retired at the age of B2, has turned 
her business over to her son and daughter who have 300 
employees working for them. 
These little candy stores can't stand a tax of $500 each 

per year. If we citizens vote 
against the chains, a con- 
siderable percentage of 
Grandma See's employees 
will be looking for jobs. 
Many of the 30 landlords will 
be seeking new tenants. 

There was a young fellow 
named Zinke who had an idea 
for repairing and shining 
shoes* Instead of leaving 
your shoes and calling for 
them later, you go to Zinke*s 
Hebottoming Parlors, sit in 
a soft plush chair while a 
bright -eyed young man takes 
off your shoes. He wraps a 
warm little blanket around 
your feet and gives you a 
magazine to read. Before you 
know it, he brings back your 
shoes ha If -soled or shined or 
both. This idea caught on so 
well that Zinke has 20 shops. 
Einke*s is now one of the 
chain outfits they are asking 
me to help wipe out! 

Back in 1914 in Los An- 
(Cotitinued on page B6) 




Chains Don't Bother Williamson 
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BY A. E. HOLDEN 




A SMALL-TOWN hardware dealer explains a 
plan which has kept his business growing for 
ten years in the face of strong competition 



James Williamson 



(HAT is the final destiny 
of retail distribution? Will 
the old-established order of 
jobber- independent dealers 
survive the encroachments 
of mass buying, mass sales 
competition? Is 'Trice" the 
magnetic power, the irre- 
sistible force that must even- 
tually lure all America to the 
bargain counter? 

These are the questions 
that more than a million 
retailers and thousands of 
wholesalers must answer if 
profits, progress and security 
are to attend their efforts, 

A hardware dealer in a town of less 
than 3,000 has solved this problem. 
The interest in, and value of, his plan 
may not rest in the fact that this 
firm, Williamson & Company, of An- 
gola. Ind.^ is in its sixtieth year of 
successful operation — that it sur- 
vived several tough depressions, in- 
cluding the last — ^but because the 
company recognized the approaching 
crisis engendered by chain store com- 
petition more than ten years ago and» 
through surveys and analyses, met 
the situation and now enjoya the 
most profitable era of its career. 

This plan involved revolutionary 
measures reversing policies of 52 
years. Now for nearly ten years this 
retail organization has met and often 
beat chain store com pet it ion. It has 




After changing policies of 32 years standing to meet chain competi- 
tion this independent store has the best business of its career 



made money consistently. The meth- 
ods are so clearly defined as to be 
applicable to any line of retail or 
wholesale endeavor, so successful 
that they may not be passed over 
lightly. Here is the plan as Mr. Wil- 
liamson described it; 

We have no quarrel with chain 
stores. By the chain method millions 
of dollars' worth of merchandise is 
sold every day that would not be 
sold if hidden away on old*fashionedi 
out-moded shelves, or in dark base- 
ments. It is true, you may find some 
shoddy merchandise in some chain 
stores, even today, but any survey 
will reveal that a wide range of 
creditable products is obtainable at 
low prices. The high quality of this 



merchandise, combined with the at- 
tractive prices, and alluring displays 
on self-selling tables, has revoiution- 
ized retail selling* 

Our first step, therefore, was to 
emulate, then improve uponi the 
chain store method of display and 
pricing. We utilized valuable space to 
display hundreds of items which peo- 
ple buy every day, in the five-cent to 
25-cent price range. This plan was 
introduced after a simple and in* 
expensive survey among many chain 
stores in nearby cities. 

You*ve got to meet chain store 
prices today. By that I mean on com- 
parable values and trade brands. The 
reason? No matter whether a retail 
business is operating in a rural com- 
munity or in a large city, the public 
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knows prices through advertise- 
ments, catalogs and price tags. If you 
price an article at 15 cents and the 
chain store displays it for ten cents, 
most people will go to the chain store 
for that article. 

If it is a trade-marked brand of 
lawn mower priced at $4.98, or a $200 
electric range, most people will buy it 
where it is sold for less. That is why 
we planned our huying department 
to enable us to meet chain store price 
competition. Today every item in our 
store is priced as low or lower than 
It is quoted in the mail order catalogs, 
or In local and nearby mass sales 
stores. 

This doesn't mean that we are 
price-cutters. We are only meeting a 
new condition. The chain store is 
here to stay. It has a wide public 
acceptance, and until the retail deal- 
er, whether he sells hardware, drugs 
or food, can and will plan his displays 
and prices to equal or surpass those 
of efficient chain stores, the chains 
mil continue to take his customers 
away. If a trade-marked brand of 
saw, or any other nationally adver- 
tised tool, is listed in a mail order 
catalog at $2.75, my customers know 
it. If my price is $3.50, or even $S-00, 
they call me a robber or worse. The 
public measures values by the low- 
est price, quality for quality, brand 
name for brand name. 



Here is an example: A doctor, 
amply able to buy anything he wants 
or needs, came in to buy a certain 
well known item which was marked 
98 cents. 

He said i "You are two cents higher 
than the catalog price." 

We looked it up ; the customer was 
right. In some way we had slipped 
on that item. This merely shows how 
well the people, rich or poor, are in- 
formed, and how quickly they will 
catch you up on prices and policies. 
Whether the difference is little or 
much, even your best friends will 
eventually forsake you to buy where 
it is cheapen 

New methods of buying 

BUT, to sell cheaply, it is necessary 
to buy cheaply. Frequently we are 
told that the independent can't meet 
chain store prices because he must 
buy through a jobber, and conse- 
quently must pay more. We don't find 
it so. 

We buy only a small part of our 
merchandise direct, and then only 
when our jobber is unable to meet a 
rare specific condition which we must 
have in order to maintain our policy 
of meeting all chain store prices* 

It is this close cooperation with our 
jobber that enables us to buy for less. 
We do not divide our purchase be- 



tween half a dozen or more jobbers. 
We deal chiefly with one, then play 
ball with him. He, then, is willing to 
extend better discounts. He does this 
because we do not order six items 
when the standard package is 12, or 
buy 50 items when the standard 
package is a gross. It is unfair to ask 
him for extra discounts, then expect 
to buy in twelfth of a dozen lots. 

However, there are times when a 
jobber cannot meet a situation in the 
regular way. Recently a local chain 
store was selling a certain desirable 
item for ten cents. We had to get 15 
and we were losing sales. Our jobber 
told us that if we would buy this item 
in gross lots he would order it 
shipped direct from the factory and 
handle it on a brokerage basis. That 
saved the day, and we are now com- 
peting. We make a profit, the jobber 
makes a profit, and we are holding 
our trade as well as serving it* 

The dealer and jobber advantage 
gained from this sort of cooperation 
is best shown in the matter of fishing 
tackle. Recently our jobber's repre- 
sentative spent the entire day writ- 
ing up our 193G spring order, the 
largest purchase in that line in north- 
ern Indiana. Everything that a fish- 
erman needs is stocked here and on 
display* As a result, sales are coming 
to us from other states whose many 
(Continued on page Sy 




The first step in the new plan was to emulate chain methods of display. Valuable 
space is used to display hundreds of items that people buy every day 



The Intellectual Deficit 



BY REVILQ P. OLIVER 



JILMOST four years ago a 
chtiite collection of massive 
minds settled down Lti Washing- 
ton to generate ideas. Since then 
a fantastic succession of plans 
has flickered over the American 
landscape. After the first painful 
surprise of learning that it rep- 
resented an outmoded economic 
and social order, American busi- 
ness, indefatigably optimistic, 
has carried on and hoped for bet- 
ter days. But optimism is no 
guarantee for the future when 
new and menacing forces have 
come into operation. Politicians 
and the poor we have had with 
us always, but business must 
now reckon also with the pro- 
fessor. 

There is legitimate cause for 
apprehension in the fact that 
what are supposedly the best 
minds in the country — minds 
trained in the great universities 
that business men have created 
and supported with endowments 
and taxes — can find in our tra- 
ditional system of economies 
onJy the **forces of greed, self- 
seeking, and reaction." 

When the academic cap-and- 
gown, which was once the symbol 
of scholarly detachment and so- 
ber judgment has become the symbol 
of radical and dangerous schemes for 
a "new society," this fact indicates 
that some momentous change is 
taking place in the universities— a 
change which no man who would 
look beyond the immediate future can 
afford to ignore. 

Communistic activities in Amer- 
ican colleges have recently attracted 
some attention, but the various offi- 
cial investigations were, like most 
governmental investigations, rather 
unintelligently conducted and quite 
inconclusive. There are, and in the 
nature of things there can be, no 
accurate statistics on the opinions of 
the members of college faculties. The 
best that can be offered are estimates 




We should not be dazzled by the Ph.D. 
the Utopiatis write after their names 
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A MEMBER of the faculty of tlie University of Illinois 
who has had an opportunity to observe the academic 
world as student, business man and teacher, explains 
how colleges have fostered the urge to "social reform" 



based on persona! observations that 
are necessarily limited in their range. 
The following rough percentages rep* 
resent the estimates made by three 
separate observers who have had ex- 
tensive opportunities for personal 
contact with the faculties of six large 
M id - W est e r ii u n i vers i t i es t 

Cijmmuiiiiita . ■ . 10 

Thomughgolng Socialiuta wht* favor 
a "nianiigwd society,'* including na- 
timialiiiation of all primary in- 
dustriee 20 
Moderate Socialists who fnvor the 

New DcqI aiiiJ more of il ID 
Conservatives ... .35 
Indiflcrent , '20 
AU Qtht>ia S 

Although they have, as yet, gained 
control of only a few institutions. 



the radical groups are growing in 
numbers and influence. The power 
of American universities* which these 
groups are striving to dominate, is 
almost incalculable* Not only do these 
institutions influence their own stu- 
dents but, through the teachers whom 
they train for all the public schools, 
they mold, to some extent, the opin- 
ions of every literate American. The 
use which the radical groups plan to 
make of this power is no secret; their 
purposes are proudly proclaimed in 
the pronouncements of their leaders. 

We could ask for no clearer state- 
ment than that given by Professor 
George S, Counts of Columbia Uni- 
versity in a book which bears the 
significant title, "Dare the School 
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Build a New Social Order?" Profes- 
sor Counts believes that the uni- 
versities should train all public 
school teachers to indoctrinate their 
pupils with the credo of pure so- 
cialism. 

**The teachers/' says Mn Counts, 
"should deliberately reach for power 
and then make the most of their con- 
quest. • . • They should , , • be prepared 
as a last resort, in either the defense 
or the rcalizatioo of this purpose, to 
follow the method of revolution." 

Equally interesting are the recom- 
mendations of Prof. Rexford G. Tug- 
well, high priest and chief prophet of 
the New Deal. In the first volume of 
"Redirecting Education,"' published 
by Columbia University in 1934. he 
professes himself much less radical 
than Professor Counts; he would 
have the teachers do no more than 
indoctrinate the *'ideals of social 
management,** which involves aboli- 
tion of private control over produc- 
tive property and the creation of a 
new Utopia in which *' persons who in- 



sisted on such liberties would be re- 
garded as public enemies/* To this 
proposition Professor Tug-well adds 
the naive comment: 

"Why there should be anything 
controversial about the advocacy of 
social management it is hard to see!'* 

It may at first sight seem aston- 
ishing that the educational institu* 
tions of this country should thus be 
tempted to work for the destruction 
of the economic system that created 
them, but the mounting tide of radi- 
calism is not inexplicable. To under- 
stand it, we must fit^t recognize that 
there is here little question of new 
economic theories. Economics, like 
chemistry, is a science which deals 
with the means to an end, and not 
wnth the desirability of that end. 

The ends may be wrong 

THE economist can devise an eco- 
nomic system adapted to a given so- 
cial order, just as the chemist can 
devise a new explosive to be used in 



war; but whether the social order and 
the war are in themselves desirable 
are questions that lie outside the do* 
mains of economics and chemistry* 
They are questions which properly 
appertain to the moral sciences — 
those which deal with the native ca- 
pacities and necessary relations of 
human beings. 

Thus Communism, for example, is 
not unsound economically, because 
its theory violates no law of supply 
and demand: hut it is unsound moral- 
ly because, first, the Communist as- 
sumes that his system will produce 
an impossible change in the charac- 
ter and conduct of human beings, and 
second, he seeks ends, such as the 
absolute equality of men w^ithout re- 
gard for their individual capacities 
and skills, which are morally in- 
defensible and disastrous. Before we 
consult the economist, we must know 
what we want. That Is a problem in 
human values. 

It is of human values that the aca- 
demic radicals, for all their specious 
talk of "social justice** and "human 
interests/* are most egregiously ig- 
norant. Their finely-spun and in- 
volved theories of reform are de- 
signed — perhaps very cleverly de- 
signed^ — to meet the needs ofmenand 
groups that exist only in the profes- 
sorial imagination. Only thus is ex- 
plicable their eagerness to lavish 
millions on various projects of "re- 
settlement" that are designed, not to 
relieve distress, but to regenerate 
persons who, with few^ exceptions, 
owe their present position to their 
own deficiencies of energy and intelli- 
gence. 

In the same spirit, federal funds 
are disbursed to all and sundry by 
master minds that are blithely ob- 
livious of the fatal facility with which 
human beings can accustom them- 
selves to living at the expense of oth* 
ers. And schemes of "social manage- 
ment'* arc, in the last analysis, based 
on the assumption that the man who 
manages his own business stupidly or 
dishonestly would be a marvel of 
wisdom and integrity if he were a 
bureaucrat — that we have only to 
suppress private initiative to become 
a nation of altruistic philosophers 
worthy of Plato's Republic. 

How have Ph.D/s managed school? 

WE should not permit ourselves to 
be dazzled by the Philosophiae Doc- 
tor that the Utopians write after 
their names* We may legitimately 
and logically ask whether errors so 
persistent and fundamental would 
appear in the thought of men who are, 
in the full meaning of the word, edu- 
cated. 

When we are invited to discard our 
( Co n f i n u ed o n pag e 113/ 




Up From a Dusty Road by Herbert corey 



e Rise of 



George L. Berry 



In no other country would Maj. 
George L, Berry be poasible. This is 
not said m derogation either of Major 
Berry or the country. The success of 
the one has been tangible and the 
progress of the other has been con- 
sistent in spite of dry spells and 
crackpots. 

His career began when he was a 
barefoot orphan on a country road. 
Age seven, no friends, no nickel, no 
more prospects than a lame rabbit in 
a coyote country. 

At 56 he is the Federal Coordinator 
for Industrial Cooperation — what- 
ever that is — which honor will be 
more carefully elucidated later. He is 
the head and bread-and-butter of the 
Labor Non-Partisan League, which 
he hopes to broaden to take in the 
farmers and grocery boys and make 
over into a real Labor Party, He is an 
active coadjutor of John L. Lewis, 
boss of the United Mine Workers, who 
has split off his Committee for Indus- 
trial Organisation — the CIO— from 
the A. F, of L- Ten big unions back 
Lewis and he and they are in pro- 
Roosevelt politics np to their necks- 

The suggestion has been often 
made in print that the Non-Partisan 
League and the CIO may attempt to 
take over control of the Democratic 
party in 1940 and that Lewis is am- 
bitious to become the first Labor 
President of the United States. He 
certainly figured largely in the Aug- 
ust conference at Washington of the 
Berry Non-Partisan League, Berry is 
the president and czar of the Printing 
Press mens* Union, which has become 




Two years ago the public knew him only as a labor leader 



rich under his management. He owns 
30,000 acres in Tennessee, a big farm 
that pays dividends, a quarry, one of 
the largest label printing plants in 
the United States, and is a banker. 

No man attains that much success 
unless he knows at each moment pre- 
cisely what he wants, how to get it, 
and who can be pushed around. 

Berry has a square, strong body, 
and a round Celtic head and a sound 
jaw. His eyes are direct and friendly. 
He is the kind of a man one thinks 
of as a nice fellow rather than as a 
good fellow* He is not a backslapper 
or a haw-hawer. If he drinks anything 
more powerful than a thin beer I 
never heard of it, I doubt if he ever 
told a Pullman car story in his life. 
His voice is soft, very soft— which is 
a dangerous thing, because the man 
is a shoulder-hitter when he has to 



be and has a temper like a wildcat un- 
der a barrel —and he God-blesses with 
the unction of his Baptist-church- 
going ancestors in the Tennessee hills. 
He has a most winning way of putting 
one hand on each of his interlocutor's 
shouldei^s and twinkling with his 
brown eyes. Unless the other fellow 
is subject to low suspicions and carp- 
ing doubts he will like Major Berry. 

On the general ground, therefore, 
that he is a significant figure in the 
odd political*labor-industrial shadow- 
dance of the day and that he is a good 
fellow and that he is supposed to 
have packed ten million dollars away 
in the salt barrelt his past and pres- 
ent will be examined. 

Two years ago that part of the pub- 
lic which knew of him at all thought 
of him only as a leader of union labor 
f Continued on page li)Ol 
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the states have passed supporting 
legislation which closea their mar- 
kets to prison products except those 
sold to the stale itself or its tigencies 
or political subdivisions. Even this 
outlet is frequently restricted. 

The use of prison labor is pro- 
hibited on federal highway work, on 
public works authorized by the Act of 
1933 and on government contracts 
subject to the Waish-Healey Act. 
Executive ordei-s and rulings of the 
Comptroller General also prohibit its 
use on projects under the later relief 
acts. 

The business man has a three-fold 
interest in this question* He may be 
directly or indirectly aJTected by the 
prison production of goods; he un* 
doubtedly contributes part of the 
$200 to $500 a year that it costs his 



HISON COMPETITION" has long 
been a battle cry for businens men» 
labor leaders and prison administra- 
tors alike. The manufacturer has 
complained of '^government in bus- 
iness/' of cutthroat price com pel i- 
tion^ of the sale of prison-made goods 
without identification as such. 

The labor leader has complained of 
the loss of work to free labor when 
convicts are used in productive em- 
l>loyment» The prison administrator 
has protested that prisoners must 
work, that the prison must earn 
something to supplement its inade- 
quate appropriation, that enforced 
idleness is expensive to the state, 
fatal to discipline and destroys any 
good qualities the prisoner may have. 

The campaign of business, labor 
and civic groups against the com- 
petition of prison labor has brought 
much restrictive legislation. The 
Hawes-Cooper and Ashurst-Sum- 
ners Acts empower the states to regu- 
late or prohibit the sale of convict- 
made goods and make it a federal 
penal offense to transport prison- 
made goods into a state for sale in 
violation of the state law. About half 
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each year, either to become 



upper picture, 70^000 men emerge 
decent citizem or to rob and kill 
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Prison Competition 



BY JAMES P. DAVIS 

Executive Director, Prison laduslries Reorganization Administration 



BUSINESS men, labor leaders and prison officials 
have long discussed this problem. Now an effort is 
being made to reach a satisfactory solution 



state to maintain each convict, not to 
mention the support of the convict's 
dependents and victims; and as a 
citizen he is concerned with a social 
institution from which emerge each 
year 70,000 alumni either to work 
and to live decent lives or to assault, 
rob and kill him and his neighbors. 

The facts regarding prison indus- 
try frequently have been concealed 
and distorted. It will be worth while 
to examine them briefly. 



In the first place, prison com pet 
tion'* has at least three distinct mean- 
ings. The most important from the 
business point of view ia the open- 
market sale of prison-made goods 
on a competitive price basis— such 
as the sale of prison -made shirts or 
brooms or shoes to retailers at a price 
sufficiently low to take the business 
away from commercial manufac- 
turers. 

This competition tends to break 



down the price level of the industry 
concerned, as well as to absorb a 
greater or less proportion of the total 
volume of produciiun. It has been 
serious in a few industries only» but 
is a threat unless made impossible 
by law or other means. 

The second meaning of prison com- 
petition is the sale of prison products 
or services to governmental institu- 
tions without price competition but 
with consequent loss of potential 
business to outside firms» Though this 
may be serious to individual firms, 
it is not nearly so serious from the 
general business standpoint* It has 
little or no effect on price and the 
total volume of such sales is small. 

The third meaning is used very 
loosely, "Prison competition/' in this 
sense, is a vague menace to private 
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TRAFFIC SCHOOL 
Jam«5 Ktfmper, insurance execu- 
tive gives ^5000 to Northwestern 
for trai!ic control school 




STEEL FABRICATOR 
A, O. Smith Corporation of Mil- 
waukee expands. Wi, C. Heath made 
president to direct operations 




M A» C A k I J hOSJ n k L m T L 

A NEW FLEET 
Jack Fr^^e, T. A, chief to spend 
^2,300,000 for airpknes. Will in- 
crease size of planes 50 per cent 



MADE IN GERMANY 
General Motcirs appoints Ronald K. 
Evans vice president* Was manage^r 
of German subsidiary 




EILAi^h Bi STQlLfN-. INC. 



KATYDID 
Matthew S, Sloan's *'Katy" R. R. 
reports passenger revenue jump in 
July 57 per cent over July *55 




ULaWK a STQLiert. INC. 

FOR BIGGER BREAKFASTS 
Clarence Francis, presidentt Gen* 
eral Foods^ to build two Battle Cr<>ek 
factories for ^2,000,000 



MILL BUILDER 
Republic SteePs Tom Girdler an- 
nounces new mill with 1,000,000 
equipment for NiteS, Ohio 




FOOTNOTE 
Ward Melville reduces shoe prices 
in 637 Thom McAn stores due to 
increased volume of trade 




LADIES ONLY 
Wm, Wheeler brings out new 
magazine* The New York IVoman^ 
exclusively for women readt-rs 
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Sixtu Dollars 



**You atld your wife come out to the house to- 
morrow, YouVc the man I want for the season" 



TRUE stori) of a couple who, with a little mo- 
ney and a little ingenuity, found a fiappiness 
thai only independence could give. Out of 
their experience they offer some advice which 
should prove helpful to others 



Mother and I are CO. Our total monthly income is 
S60 and — we live like millionaires! 

That sounds impossible, perhaps, but it*3 literally true. 

As I write this, I look from the cool terrace over a 
broad lawn and see rustling palms, two bird baths noisily 
contested for by sparrows and finches, a wall of brightly 
colored stone laced with flowering hibiscus and purple 
Bougainvillaea, a rock garden of pink coral and bright 
with flowera, and a gently lapping plunge^pool of black 
and white tiles. 

Of course we don't own it, but we are the lord and lady 
of the manor for eight months of the year. 

Our house cost $35,000 and the furnishings are said 
to he worth a third of that. The house has eight bed- 
rooms and half as many baths so we usually spend a 
month in each of them. Mother and I are "playing house** 
again* 

Back in the days before the stock market crash took 
me along with it, I made an adequate living for Mother 
and the three children. It wasn't a great income but it 
was more than enough. 

The two girls took music and dancing. The boy had a 
definite talent for wind ini^t ruments and now has his own 
small orchestra. The girls are happily married and we 
are the grandparents of four fine youngsters. 

After the market crash, Mother and I raked through 
the debris of our financial wreckage and I found but three 
rays of hope. They seemed feeble rays then, 

A number of years before I had taken out two small 
insurance policies that would pay me $25 each at age 60, 
The premiums were paid each quarter-year along with 
one on a much larger policy. After the ciash I discovered 
that, in two more years, the policies would start paying 
me a total of $50 a month for so long as I lived. Another 
policy, the larger one. I had to drop. But I found that, 
by leaving the loan value of the policy with the company, 
I could have extended insurance for a long time. 



Then I found that another small policy I had near 
forgotten would pay me $10 a month at maturity, then 
four years hence. I studied things over carefully with 
Mother and the children. From the wreck of my fortunes 
w^e saved our household furnishings so we decided to dis- 
pose of them, make the last payment on the small policy 
— at a substantial discount — and forget it until I was 60* 
For nearly four years we lived witli and off the chil- 
dren. 

All that time I tried vainly to get work of some kind 
— my job in a brokerage house also went with falling 
stocks — but I was too old, I did several small jobs but 
they didn*t last long and those I could have had were 
selling speculative stock issues I could not bring myself 
to touch* But in those four years, by pinching every 
penny, I managed to make the last payments on the two 
small annuities. 

Then came my sixtieth birthday. It was a good omen 
when the three checks, totaling $60, arrived in the same 
mail that very day. We celebrated f 

Mother and I had made our plans, and, at the birth* 
day party, I announced them. 

We were going to Florida to live ! 

Choosing a warmer climate 

WE chose Florida for several reasons. The first was 
that there need be no heavy expenditure for clothes the 
year round. Inexpensive wash suits might be had that 
would last a long time. Only light topcoats would be 
needed. In fact, we had enough of everything to last for 
several years. It would be smart economics to live in a 
warmer climate. 

The children, bless them, understood. They knew we 
w^ould be happier by ourselves, that our self-respect 
would be intact. 

We got off the train in Miami wnth a little less than 
SlOO in our pockets. It was late in February and the warm 
sun made us feel like kids again. As we didn't know our 
way around, we checked our hand luggage at the station 
and took a cab to the city. We wanted to look things 
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a Month at Sixtq . . 

As tnid la RICHARD I. EOBART 



over first for we had to husband our funds carefully. 

Late that afternoon we found a room in a small hotel. 
It wasn't a very desirable spot, but we wanted to be cen- 
trally located while searching for a better location. 

As unattractive as our room was, we found there would 
be but little left after we had paid for it each month* But 
I had hopes of finding work of some kind. I soon dis- 
covered, however, that thousands of others had the same 
idea, I received no encouragement at alL 

The second week in Miami, Mother found a room in a 
hotel on the outskirts of town for $40 a month. That 
would leave us $20 to buy food and the hundred and one 
little necessities one must have to retain some semblance 



allowed for a few luxuries. At the end of the month each 
of the children sent us money. We knew, though, that it 
meant they were doing without some little thing they 
wanted. We sent the money back. 

Mother and I had plenty of magazines to read as well 
as books from the circulating library- We were gettijig 
along, 

Then^ in the middle of April, came the first disappoint- 
ment. My friend had expected to stay open all year but 
the summer visitors did not come in expected numbers. 
On top of that he was asked to spend the summer with a 
son in Iowa* 

He was closing up the shop until November, That 




From the terrace I can see rustling palms, die bird baths, a rock garden and a plunge 



uf respectability. Of course it was not enough, I have al- 
ways been a great reader of magazines and. in browsing 
about one of the smaller stands, I struck up a friendship 
with the proprietor. He was elderly too, well read, and an 
interesting companion. 

He was not making much over a living, but managed 
10 save something each month. We struck up a bargain. 
As a result I came to help him at about 11 :30 each morn- 
ing and worked through his supper hour. It was a seven 
day job but it gave me something to do and paid me $7 a 
week, 

Tliat, along with our $60. made us comfortable and 



meant no work for another six months, I was worried, 
for my limited financial background made it impossible 
for me to a,ssume the lease and the other necessary obli- 
gations of keeping the stand open. 

**Listen/' my friend said lo me one day, "why don't 
you act as carelaker for one of the estates out Miami 
Beach way ? They close *em up for the summer, you know, 
and it'd be cheaper for them to have somebody live there 
and look after things. They would save plenty on insur- 
ance alone." 

It was a real inspiralion, 

I wrote a classifted advertisement for the morning 
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Beraid that read something like this: 

REPUTABLE CARETAKER AVAILABLE 
Elderly man and wife, over aixly, wish to watch over hoyse 
or small pslate \m\\\ next season for free rent. Best of refer- 
«*nces available. Why nol know your property U In aaft* hands? 

Sav« money on itisurance too. Apply to Mr. , % . 

News and Magazine Stand, or phone 

The paper hadn't been on the street two hotirs that 
morning until the telephone rang and a gentleman asked 
for me. 

A job as carelaker 

•'THIS ia Peter J, a deep voice said. •*My 

home is out on Apache Drive, Miami Beach. I saw your 
ad. If you're going to be around your place I'd like to see 
you. Maybe we can get together/' 
I thanked him and hung up. 

An hour later Peter J. — I'll call him Mn Jones — 
dropped by to talk to me. He was from Detroit, in the 
automobile accessory bustness. and was leaving for 
home the next day. He usually boarded up his place for 
the summer and paid a watchman $50 a month to look 
after it. 

We liked each other from the beginning* 

*'What gave you this idea?" he asked me. 

I told him how the newsstand was closing, about my 
income, about the children. I could see he was interested. 

**You seem to be pretty happy,'* he grinned at me. 

"Never happier in my life," I told him. 

"Tell you what we'll do," he said. "You and 3^our wife 
come on out to the house tomorrow. Bring all your stuff. 
Tve decided you're what I want for the season. It'll save 
me money and will give you a place to live that'll be far 
nicer than a hotel/' 

"Out/* I protested* *'you know nothing about me. You 
might return and find all 
your furnishings gone, I 
might — *' 

His laugh was hearty, 

*Tm a pretty good jtidge 
of folks/' he said. "You'll 
do. Any one with your out- 
look on life» who's so eager 
to be self-supporting, must 
be sincere. Here's some- 
thing else: 

"IVe been paying a 
watchman $50 a month to 
look af ter the place. That's 
all he does. When I get 
back here the next winter 
the yard needs repairing, 
the shrubbery is usually 
on its last legs, and the 
whole place needs an ex- 
pensive overhaul. A place 
won't deteriorate nearly 
as fast when folks live in 
it. You live in the house 
like it was your own. I'll 
pay you—" 

I held up my hand. **You 
mustn't do that, Mr. Jones, 
The whole idea of my plan 

is to save you money. 1 have my income, you know." 

"All right, if you think of it like that. But here's what 
I will do* I want the place kept in apple-pii* order. I want 
you to hire a man to cut the grass each week, water it 
daily, keep the shrubbery in shape. Of course, if you'd 
like to do that yourself 111 pay a standard wage for your 
work. But I want it done each week! I'll also pay your 
utility bills. It takes a lot of water to keep things fresh 




Like a couple of kids, we ran to the refrig* 
erator first. There was enough food for a week 
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and it wouldn't be fair to make you pay that. Each month 
you Bend me the bills, along with the amount needed to 
pay for the grass and shrubbery, and 1*11 send a check. 
Is it a deal?" 

I nodded. We shook hands and Mr. Jones walked across 
the street to a big car. In the front seat was an eJderly 
lady, apparently his wife. 

The next morning we checked out of the hotel and, 
feeling expansive, I hired a taxicab. We drove into Mr, 
Jones' estate 15 minutes later, Mr. Jones himself met us. 
I paid off the driver and we sat together on the Oiol ter- 
race. 

Mrs. Jones came out to greet us. She was the woman 
I had seen in the car the day before. Mr. Jones laughed 
heartily. 

"I parked Alice across the street to advise me/* he 
said. **She thinks you and your wife will be just the ones 
to watch things for us." 

An hour later they were on their way north again and 
Mother and I were the king and queen of his estate. It 
was hard, at first, getting accustomed to everything. We 
"explored" the first thing* 

We had the run of the house, of course, but it w^as in 
(he pantry we received our first surprise. On the white, 
built-in kitchen cabinet was a sheet of paper addressed 
to me. Mother and I read: 

Thf^re are a numher of cans of food in the pantry and it 
\B our w^i^h you use all of them- There's some other things in 
!he refrigerator you'd better eat before they spoil. Best luck, 

Jones 

Like a couple of kids, we ran to the refrigerator first. 
There was enough there to last a week including nearly 
a whole ham and several dozen eggs. But the pantry was 
the real surprise. It was almost a small grocery store 
with several dozen cans of expensive meats, vegetables 
by the case, flour, meal, sugar and condiments. Literally 

enough to last us many weeks. 

**He would have his little 
joke," I told Mother, and both 
of us had lumps in our throats. 

Well furnished 

TT TOOK us a week to get 
around the estate and see 
everything. The first floor was 
elaborately furnished, but the 
upper floor was more in sum- 
mer house style. There was a 
w^ell stocked library. We were 
really enjoying life! 

W^e found out, six weeks 
later and after our supplies 
had run low, that it cost us ap* 
proximately five dollars a 
week for food. 

By inquiry I had found that 
the ordinary charge for taking 
care of the large lawn wnth its 
several hedges, rock gardens, 
and shrubs would be approxi- 
mately S6 a week. I mentally 
divided the whole yard into six 
parts. Then I got up early each 
morning and finished one of 
the parts. It wasn't hard work at alU It really was good 
for me* 

In October, Mr. Jones wrote that he and his family 
would eome to Miami the first of December, I worked 
hard to get everything ready as the newsstand opened 
again in November and I put in my half-day there also 
— with a salary increase to ten dollars a week. 

{Cotitimtcd on page 83) 
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Indian Summer 
of 7 Happy Life 
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(TT^^^HUl 1m travel and money to enjoy the leisiir*' that 
Vly tiiey eoulf] not have wltrii they were hoisy bringing 
up a family. Two sons liave grathjiitPil from rollege, Tlieir 
daughter is happily niarrie^l. Ami nf>w the future is their 
Dwn to use as tliey will* herause, through Life Insurance, 
they plannei! i} \\v<\\ way. 

If you are one of tlie millious of men who wish to haye 
gerurity an<l frefilorii froiti worry, find cmiI hiiw to build a 
Program of Life In^^urance, Life Inftiiram-e will provirle 
money to pay current liilis, to give your wife a numthh 
income for a definite period and to educate the children — 
should y<jur family he l**ft without you. And, if you li%e to 
retirement a^e, your Life Irusuranee Program will provide 
an inrorue for life. 

Would you like to make tlie years safe for your family ami 
the future safe for yourself, at* well? A Field-Alan will he 
gla*l to give you the de't ails ahont Program building. Tele- 



|)h<ine your nearest Metropolitan office and ai;k him to 
call — or mail tlie coupon. 



sUituiurd fiU'ins^ htttiriiiunl titut gnmp^ in fat fH' and 
stiudl amnHtiis^ It ulso L'iHtt^ mmuitU'JS and tirridmt 
and hfttfth pnlifirs. 

The Mi'trttptdiruti is « mntimf ttr^ttiizatiott, lis 
assists tiff hi4*i far itii^iM'iifJit af its pitili'\ htrhtt^i-^, titid 
any dirisihtf snrp/nn is tPiiirmtt Ui its pnUv\ hidd**rs. 
in f/jf* fitrm ttf diridendM. 



]iijildjit(: 11 l*r<ii;rafn i*( l.ifi' I iimi ruat'*' 
tiiM*i]f^ and mv cmrt. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



Chairniutt uf I tie tlimrd 



One M*m^*>N Avenuf, Nfw Ycjrk. N, Y. 



Lkkov a. l-iisi:ai-ni 
Pr^'Midetit 



I Almost Went on Relief 




BY RDSS HEMMING 



As toM to Jdm 



STORY of a man who believed that 
anything would he better than ac- 
cepting a dole — and proved it 



F 

i : 16 years I was empkived as m 

:ae shops of a lar^ wotern bos Ime. C&me 
the busneas kiv poiat in March. 1933, and I 
was exit d a job. For several w^Ab I mdged 
the auwta of Los Angeles^ o&ly to be told, 
*rSorry. 6id majs. We're not hirbiif any one now.** 
Finally my ^tsatioa bfcame dcsp^aie Ap- 
parently I bad a dic^e of only two coofses. 
One was to go on rdl^ The c^her was to fiiKf 
sofne way <tf woridag out my own errmntniw 
saNatioB. 

Ooe day I aetnally started for tbe oSee c. 
the relief administratiOQ. I beaitated. BuiR- 
mg for tlrne^ I sAdr'-tr^ into FefShing Sqimre 
and sat on a bene ae bad l^tacaofiy c: 

tbe magaiine sect. _ : ze Los Alleles 7me.f , 
My eye fell on an article entitled "Beating tbe 
With a Gold Pan.^' It told bow Imn^eds 
of jobleas men bad taken to tbe wntem moun- 
tain stremntf to eke om a living panntng gold. 
I read tbe artide twice. Tba I went home 
up tbe few trinkets I still owned an. 
tbem to a pawn shop. Witb tbe money 1 
bo rrowed I boo^bt a rannping oittfit, a grab- 
stake and some simple y*ttiiiig tools, A few 
days later I was one s^teis l biifldr e d Joiites 



nre 



worth about (1^, U seesaed like pr^y poc r 
wag» bat I reasoned tbat if I eoold cam $L2» 
t :ay. it sboaMbepo«bietoeammiCH% 

^ . . lie experience* 

Of coorse. it was apparent tbat tbe amonn: 
of gokl in * '-^eam was abnost: In^teaimal 
compane^i e ralume of sand. Fd wa^iec 

bnsb^ or r^ammg SUO wortb oi gokd 
That set me to thinkings 

As a mecbanlc, my ThinkfT^ bas alwa^ys beK 
:argely in ictsis of nmcluiiery. So I began to 



gold panners along 
stream m tbe Anre 
Tbe day ti, 
bottle I bad ^ , 
: of the more 



-water 
. . . nal Forest 
soared. In my treas- 
of yellow dost that 
toid: 
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Burroughs 




BURROUCHS TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 



V\ rites chct k (tjr pay envdnpe), 
(?arningf» rfcofd^ fmpioyee'* 
H ni ri- m E> n t 4 n d p A> r f > U fiu m m u r y 
in nnv npe r n t . Cu I ii ni n si'l tn^ - 
tiitii uuEiimiif jratly L-riiirrcilk'd, 
All ifHals accumulHted. This 
midline h only one of several 
mmtel.s; piiymll uork is only 
one of the mnny job^ they do. 




1^1 



BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 

INis^s f LI rni litis nxnrd'^. nuto- 
m»tkully prints dati;^ in prnp^r 
columns, auto milt kaliy mh* 
triict^ ded uctioiis^cAlcu [$iies 
net pay. Can a|»o be usi^d an n 
faai, pr-ACiica] addin^-jsubrraer* 
ilia m»Lhiiie fur tilt khids nf uc- 
coiincjniSt HDrk. Msiny Kiyle^i^nd 
m;irty modeN^ail low in price. 



SIMPLIFIES 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 

and gives you the additional 
inforntation required by the 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 



BURROUGHS offers many 
- new and improved 
machines which not only 
supply the additional pay- 
roll information required 
by the Social Security Act, but also 
handle the entire payroll job with 
exceptional speed, ease and economy* 
It will pay you to investigate these new 
machines. Telephone the local Bur- 
roughs officei or send for the new pay- 
roll folder described in the coupon below. 





BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 

Writeii piiynill checks in unixfi 
or in siripji. Piiyrolf simimiiry 
completed in same operniion. 
¥u*tt and eavy Insertifiu and 
removal I of cliet'k*i, Him hImi be 
used itm a tj'pi? writer fur corre- 
^plMldenlV iind general lyptn^. 
Klecific eurrlage oper^itlon, 
Several miid^la, 
/ 




BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
PAYROLL MACHINE 

Uriii.'?i ilieck (or pay envelope), 
emplo>ee's eiimlnftii ^tsttement* 
earn ill A^ roc<>rd and puyrotl 
siUiiirniiry in €«ne oper;ition. Ac- 
cumijlales ull nt'Len^titry toitiK, 
Miil4im;ir icjlly eioct*^ tind «it»ck!i 
rheckv in t>rdfr, M.iti> m<KleU 
!t>r puyr<OI s^ork* a> ^vii as fi>r 
m-trr-T t^t nflii f U4 (Minting J<>h«t 



SEND FOR THIS NEW PAYROLL FOLDER! 



ilLRROLCJiS Al^liLNt; MAUHlNt: l UMPANV, dllO Ml.OMi i> , ULlRiHI, MICH. 

Hrnd mc ih«» npin f«dd*T ''M^Hlern Fayrnll Mi*iht»il!i/' LUtiitrnf InA eomplet* payrnll nccnunrlnl^ ni«ch<Hl», ^Uh 
typical forniN for mulnriiilntoii flu* InfiirniAClun rcquJfed by the ikKlal ^ecurttjr AilU Thc^ forms abgw rt*pre«cniii- 
tl*e ttncrlck tin J sulcultle tt^Iymn b<radin.)i«» 
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consider mechanical devices that would wash the gold 
from the sand. I reasoned, too, that it might be possible 
to find a place in the stream where the gold content of 
the sand would be higher. 

The second day I did a little prospecting up the stream 
and found a sand pit o%^er a i>edrock formation at the 
foot of a rapid where the yellow particles seemed to be 
more numerous than in the place I had worked the first 
day. I worked this pit for about three weeks. The first 
day's work netted me $2. The second day S3. After that, 
no matter how hard I worked, my earnings seemed to be 
fixed at between $2 and $3 a day: pretty small for a 
skilled mechanic* 

Better than the dole 

NEVERTHELESS, I was happy. I was keeping my fam- 
ily ojff the dole and I knew I could do it indefinitely. After 
my twenty- first day in the mountains I even began to 
visualize myself as a prosperous gold mine operator. 
That day I had panned out $3.50 in fine gold. Then, to 
top it off, I fished out a nugget that brought me $7. 

I was also convinced that outdoor life, fresh air and 
sunshine agreed with me. I was bronzed by the aun and 
wind. I had gained about ten pounds. I was eating bread 
by the loaf and buying my beans by the 50-pound sack, 
I was sleeping as I had never slept before. I had also 
experienced a tremendous mental relaxation, and was 
even bt^ginning tu save a little money for the construc- 
tion of some mining machinery I had already built on 
paper. Anybody could see that the crudest kind of a 
sluice box would do the work of several men with pans. 

So, after about eight weeks, I went down out of the 
mountains. A few days later I was back with a couple 
of sluice boxes I had built involving several mechanical 
features new to placer mining. 

. These boxes did not entirely eliminate the necessity 
for using a gold pan but they helped tremendously in 
separating the gold from the sand. With these boxes I*d 
npend most of the day shovelling in sand. Late in the 
afternoon I would clean out the sluices and pan the ma- 
terial trapped behind the baffles. This would be mostly 
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iron sand with a little gold— and practically all this 
metallic sand would be sticking to 200 old telephone 
magnets rigged above the baffles. I could recover the 
gold with a minimum of panning, removing the last 
traces of iron sand with a little work with a hve-pDund 
magnet I had made for the purpose. My earnings jumped 
and I began saving money to build a simple gold dredging 
machine and some better sluices for which I had already 
made the mechanical drawings. 

Six months after I took to the hills I was back in Los 
Angeles for two weeks of shop work. For $50 I bought 
and reconditioned an old truck. On the chassis I mounted 
a four-cylinder motor — ^salvaged from a junk yard. This 
motor was hooked up to a centrifugal irrigation pump 
capable of handling 10»000 gallons of water and sand 
an hour through 20 feet of suction hose and any desired 
length of outlet pipe. I also built 62 feet of new sluices 
with 1.200 old telephone magnets — all I could find in the 
telephone company's Los Angeles salvage store. 

The entire assembly cost about $175 plus two weeks 
of my own labor. But it was a good investment. 

It put sand through the sluices at a rate that would 
keep two men busy panning the clean-up from the 
sluices, I had to hire a man to help me run the outfit — a 
jobless gold panner who nearly dropped dead when I 
offered him a steady job at $5 a day. Nevertheless, he 
was making money for me. The machine paid for itself 
in a few days and continued to pay thereafter. Soon I 
had a comfortable nest egg in the bank. 

Having solved the most important phases of my own 
economic problems, I began to plan staking out a claim 
in the best gold-bearing area I could find and developing 
a full-fledged mining enterprise. 

The greatest obstacle to this plan was my almost com- 
plete ignorance of geology^ mining methods and the fed- 
eral and state laws regulating prospectors^ miners and 
the metallurgical industries. However, I knew that most 
of this information could be found in books* I went to 
the Los Angeles public library, borrowed a whole shelf 
of books, and spent several weeks studying them. 

What I read convinced me that my gold-dredging and 
{ Continued o n p mj e 122 } 




An old truck, a motor from a Junk yard, an irrigation pump and a new idea produced 
this outfit which was the first step toward real prosperity after months of poverty 
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I HAUL 
DYNAMITE 




-"YET I'M ALWAYS SAFE ON SILVERTOWNS," 



"I haul 3' to 6'ton loads 
of dynamite and black 
powder* We travel all 
kinds of roads in all kinds 
of weather, but I'm always 
safe on Silvertowns,'* 

That's D. Prospero of 
Masontown, W, Va. speak- 
ing- His t%vo trucks haul 
dangerous explosives used 
in mines, quarries and road* 
building. Night and day 
they thread their way over 
rocky, winding mountain 
roads, Down steep hills. 
Round hairpin curves, With 
a load capable of blowing 
an army to bits! 

There's a real job for truck 
tires. One where they just 
can't have tire failures. 
Goodrich Triple Protected 



Silvertowns averaged 
48,000 miles on the truck 
pictured here! 

There's a good reason for 
this amazing performance. 
Goodrich Silvertowns are 
specially built to stand up on 
the world's toughest haul* 
ing jobs. They are Triple 
Protected in the sidewall^ 
fortified right at the point 
where S0% of all premature 
failures occur. This extra 
protection means extra 
miles — freedom from dol- 
lar-stealing sidewall breaks* 

Triple Protection Free 

The tires that set mileage 
records on hazardous hauls 
in the West Virginia moun- 
tains will do a better job 
on your trucks, too. You 



says A. 0, PROSPERO 

pay no premium for 
Silvertowns, Triple Pro- 
tection makes tires more 
expensive to build but 
it costs you nothing extra. 



See any Goodrich dealer of 
write The B, F, Goodrich 
Company, Akron^Ohlo, 



HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 



IPLYFtlX— Jistribuits stresses 
^hruui£ht>ui the life— pf event* 
ply sepuniion^ cht^ck$ lociil 

2PLY-L0CK^Droitcts the rire 
from breaks c:>,u:scd hy nhort 



pViCf r^aripg loo5^c above: the 



3\Q0% wii-m 



L'FlOATfNG CORD 

.:ros^ cords irom 
tiii plk^ii—rtrilucei heat in. the 
tiVc 12%. 




G o o dr ich^Sfi^ S il ve r t o^vm s 



SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 



No Business Can Escape CHANGE 



Change takes no vacation. New 
products are ever stepping on 
the heels of the old 



1 • THE COAL cook stove is modernized by a radically 
dtfrerent model which is thermostatically t'Dntroltfti to jiave 
fupj and cook with even u»mpi?rtiture, It in teady for cuoiiing 
at any ilm& but insulation ki*o|»H tht* kitchen heiit down. . . , 

2 • COPPER itheets are sealed in aHphaltlc material for 
termite prooJing, weather io&isliirici% and air-light aeal-s. The 
«heel remains Hexlble under viiryin« ti'nipt'raitir*-s and lends 
to heal punctures made in it . 

3 • A NEW adhe3i%^e hold^ a wide variety of products from 
felt and paper to gUa^ and marble. Ncm*inl\ammabie, conuiln- 
inK no acidH or Holventa, it ia Bald to hold longer. , . . 

4 • RUBBER ts now vulcanized din^^ct to metal by a new 
simplified proce^ to form flexible rubber-metal coupMnu^; 
nori-Bk)d wheels, power pulleys, rolU% and other item«. . . . 

5 • A NOVEL lube for tooth paste, shaving cream and 
the like has no cap, A new type rubber valvo saves time nnd 
trouble as well as loat caps, . . . 

6 • A NEW rubber bottle for either hot or Ice packs has 
a simple non-leaking closure* no stopper or cap to loMf. Its 
opening is wide enough for sizable Ice cubes, . , , 

7 • A STEERING wheel han spriu|? spokes arranged to 
lake the road shock out of driving, The wheel is tilted with 
a cushioned rubber tire whieh nvay bi^ obtained 8epttrateiy 
for other steering wheela, . , , 

8 • A MAGNIFYING lena held at the right distance for 
best vision and with a light bulb built in makea anamination 
of amall objects — tlnfferprlnts, signatures, etc, quick and 
eaaj\ . , , 

9 • A SMALL f leet He oven fll-¥ into two feel of shelf space, 
yet cooks for to ten people. It's thermuiitalicalty eon tr id led 
over a wide tieat range ami heavily Insulaled to eon^ervt' 
heal, , . . 

10 * A NAIL for metal sheets has a lead head whii'h formH 
a water seal preventing leaks as well as protecting the head of 
Ihe nail itself from rusting. The lead cap is specially shaped 
to prevent Itjj aplitting when the nail Is driven in. . , . 

11 ^ A NEW horn produces a non^synchronou!* trumpet 
blast that will penetrate shop nolaeii. 11'^ designed for code 
calla In industrial plan lit and other noisy place^^. . . . 

12 • AN IMPROVED governor for passenger cars in ad* 
ju stable from 35 to 05 miles an hour. The owner may with a 
key unlock and put it uut of operation without leaving ih** 
driver's seat, . . . 

13 • PHOTOGRAPHS may be printed directly on such sur- 
faces as rubber, fabrics, leather. It i^ claimed, by a new 
process. The results are permanent, washable, . . , 

14 • A NEW type of flat bearings with grease resen^oirfi is 
claimed to eliminate squeaks in automobile springs, It goes 
between spring leaves, won't fall out. Continued olUng la not 
necessary. . . , 

15 * ELECTEICAL eonnectlona are made neatly and quick- 
ly without tape or solder by plastic tubes with a brai^si core 
that holds the wire ends, » , . 

16 • PRINTERS* plates are now made of an oil-proof. 




26 • A NEW d^ak has it Siand-blasi(>d tempered glaai lop, tegs of 
curved blaclc fiUis, and ji mirrored base that ^vcs iurprifing ef' 

fects* , , , 



molatu re-proof aynthetic rubber. Long^ wear, saving in make- 
ready time, and use of less Ink are claimed. . , 

17 • AlR-CONniTIONED ambulanee4S may no%v be had 
They iihimld prove welcome ft^r long tripji, crucial vn^t^a^ and 
Invalids), . . . 

18 • A NEW brazing alloy designed to replace expensive 
.silver f;if}|deF8 has high electrical conductivity, high ductility, 
and is self*rtuxing for most applicatloni. Will make gas tight 
joints. Brazed joints may be electroplated or tinned, . * , 

19 • A NEW flle fastener snaps open or tocka shuL It covers 
Ihe binding prongs with no waste of time. , . . 

20 * A NEW cutting alloy Is said to make possible fainter 
cutting of cast iron and other metals. It works etflciently at 
high temporatures. Cheap enough lo make iimalJ toolfs^ yet a 
tip can ea.Hlly be bray.ed to steel shanks. . , , 

21 • A NEW type nozzU for fire- fighting equipment adds 
air and a small amount of foaming solution lo make amother- 

ing foam from water. . . . 

22 • A FARE box of new type for the transit industry or 
similar u.ses takes coins, tokens, tickets and counts tlie passen- 
gers. It has pick-proof locks und other rellnements. . , , 

23 • A STEAM FITTERS' vise of new denlgn has both 
straight and curved pipe-grip sections In the Jaws. The back 
jaw only moves, thus letting the enda of pipea rest on the 
bench. . . . 

24 • A NEW 75-watt MftisdQ lamp for toy movie projectors 
giV0s brighter screen illumination and at a smaller price. . . 

25 ♦ AN EASILY portable radio receiver la now made for 
I rain or bus rides, athletic events, and the like, . . , 

— Wl LLAM p L. Ha M W £R 

EuiToft*s NoTK- This material gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's BrsiNEHt* baa access and from the 
flow of bu si nests news into our olTlces in Washington, Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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MOTOR CONTROL 









GUIDE TO 



RELIABILITY 




uge High Power Precision Bof' 
Driiling and Milling Machine 
^ures Cutler Hammer Motor Con- 
Some (deo of the lixe of this 
"hine and fhe manner in which 
lern designs incorporote modern 
or Control may be gained from 
view below of one of these units 
erected in on eastern factory. 



e control system of this machine is so interlocked that 
i operotor connot couse the mochine to perform 
y function that would result in its own damage* 



• America makes electric motors do the work of the nation 
. , everything from carrying water for the farm kitchen to do- 
ng seemingly impossible things on giant machines in huge 
factories. On this page are illustrated both ends of this span of 
service. Between them are thousands of other uses for elec- 
tric power where dependable operation is just as vital. 

It is worth remembering that there is one unfailing guide 
to reliable performance in any motor driven machine < • . 
the kind of Motor Control its builder deems worthy of 
his product. It is no coincidence that the builders of the 
most successful machines of any type proudly point out 
the Cutler-Hammer insignia on their Motor Control units. 
CUTLER- HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric 
Control Apparatus,]25] St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This domestic woter supply unit features Cutler-Hommer Motor Control. The entire 
C-H Control Unit (which starts and stops the pump outomoticolly according to pres- 
sure limits and protects the motor against overloads) barely fills the palm of yourhond. 



CUTLER-HAMMER MOTOR CONTROL 

mgk STARTS 1^ STOPS REGULATES ir PROTECTS 




Washington and Your Business 



BY IRA E.BENNETT 

Editor 1909 1934 
"The Washington Post" 



Dear Mac: 



You Haul li iiuiUthful when you sup- 
gosled tliat tlu* (juverumfut would do 
vvt'll hi play Iht' roleof gixici nei^^hbor in dealing with Ihe 
country 'a busiuesa, J wish I could report s'l^ins of neigh- 
bur liiieHH. 

J mi now everything revolves around the pivotal date 
- -November 3* £Ixcept for aetivily In the agencies deal- 
ing with the drought, you can sense a general hesitation 
and sujiipense tliroughout the g(»vernment organisiations, 
F'c'ople inside the ugt-neiea .seem to be just aa much in the 
dark as outsiders regarding the program. 

In trying to lea in how Wash ing ton affects your busi- 
ness let us consider what the situation may be if the New 
Dea! wins, and what it may be if it loses. We're not fa- 
vored with information concerning all future New Deal 
plans, but we know some of tliem. We know fairly well 
what will happen if the New Deal should be defeated. 
Elvery thing simmers down to this; There will be in- 
creased spending for new jjrograms if the New Deal 
should win- new prognuns» new agencies, new experi- 
ments, new taxes to pay for it alb If the New Deal should 
lose, there would be an abrupt change in one respect- - 
the great plans, whatever they are, would be scrapped. 

WHATEVER the outcome on No- 
Flood ond vember3. heavy spending for relief ia 

Drought Plans ^^^^ drought regions must continue. 

This means that next year's appro- 
priation for relief will be extra large. 
The number of unemployed Is as large as ever, Thej' must 
be eared for until industry absorbs them. If there is no 
change tn the attitude of the Government toward indus- 
try, the absoi ption of workt'rs will be slow. 

You have heard hints that federal overlordship must 
be extended over industry and agriculture without re- 
gard to state lines. If this is coming, of course industrial 
ubsorption of tiie unemployed will be out of the questiim. 
Instead of absorbing anybody, industry itself will be ab- 
sorbed. You and other business men and farmem will be 
viriaally government clerks. 

In the meantime^ business men who still have to pay 
taxes are wondering just how big this flood and drought- 
control program is to be. What they're afraid of is a tre- 
mendous pork barrel— a h<jgshead that will make the old 
river and harbor pork barrel look like a little gold keg on 
a watrh -chain. 

The flood - con trol law enacted last June paves the way. 
The drought adds incentive. All that is needed is to add 
"and protection against drought*' to this flood -control 
law - lakes, ponds, dams, storage reservoirs, canals, "re- 
tardalion works," erosion-prevention works, and power 
jilants would bt- in order. Every congressional district 
all 435 of *em— will discover that it's time to stop flghting 
nature and to cooperate with her by putting in these im- 
provements. Can't you see the logs in Ctmgress roll? 

The flood-control law authorizes penstocks in dams 



that are deemed suitable for power development. Here's 
the real death-sentence of private power operation* if 
Congress follows up the Act by fmancing the projects 
authorized. Y<m will come into the picture, Mac, when 
Congress springs this: 

**Yes, Congress can frnance the dams, but who will 
flnanrr Congress?*' 



Tenant and 
Slum Relief 



TWO other important projects for 
fuiancing federal relief are looming 
up. Whether they will tap your pock- 
et book later on or remain in the 
blueprint stage depends upon the 
verdict of November 3, 

One of them establishea a revolving fund with which 
(o sell farms and equipment to penniless Share-croppers 
and other farm tenants^ on hmg terms and easy interest. 
As the farmers pay their debt to the government the 
fund will revolve. 

The other establishes a revolving fuJid with which to 
build modern houses for tenants who can't afford to pay 
rent in privately owned houses. The idea is that Uncle 
Sam can build and rent houses more cheaply than indi- 
viduals can, and at the same time do away with "disease- 
breeding*' and "crime-breedhig" slums. The rent poid by 
these tenants will go back into the fund and it will keep 
on revolving to build more houses to do away with more 
slums. 

The farm tenant revolving fund is to start with $2,000,- 
000,000 of federal money, and the slum-tenant fund is to 
start witli $800,000,000 of federal money. 

These bills would have had a good chance to pass at the 
last scH.sion but for the unexpected tax bilL It was found 
ntxessiiry to raise revenue to finance the bonus and the 
soil-erosion fund, which is of the dissolving and not the 
revolving type. 

You have noticed* Mac, that "there's to be no new tax 
bill next session.*' That's tiic great opportunity for pass- 
ing the two bills that were pushed aside. With no tax 
bill to hog the right-of-way, the chances of passing these 
bills are greatly improved. Tax bills to finance them can 
come later— any old time. 



Crop 

Insurance 



DROUGHT emergency delayed long- 
distance planning in the Agriculture 
Department's long-distance plan- 
ning division, which was at work on 
Secretary Wallace's ever-normal 
granary idea. Others jumped in and suggested crop in- 
surance. Now, from all I can learn* there's a disposition 
to jam these ideas into one, somehow. Possibly stored-up 
surplus products will enable farmers to pay premiums on 
insurance as well as keep the country going in lean years, 
Expt^rts tell me that a system of insurance on Ameri- 
can crops would be the biggest system ever conceived. 
But then if the Government can make a success of the 
hydroelectric power business, and the real estate busl- 
ness» why not the insurance business? 



Labor 



LABOR is in polilics and politics is 
in labor. Even leaders don*t throw 
much light on what you want to 
know -that is, if strikes are to break out. The gossip is 
more about politics than strikes. Labor politics is a rays- 
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NATIOK'S BUSINESS lor October, 1336 



NEWEST ^^SIMPLEST 



DUPLICATING METHOP. 



1) 



Multilith proirides two kinds 
of smplified, efficient ser- 
vice for your businesB . First, 
speedy, wide-ran^e duplicating 
from Duplex plates that you 
G&n quickly prepare- Second, 
easy production of attractivo 
offset lithography -in colorE 
if desired from senEitiBed 
plates prepared "by photography* 

PRODUCE ADVERTISING 
AND OFFICE FORMS 

At savings averaging 35% » you can produce 
advertistng^and sales literature -usEng type 
tejct, line ot" wash drawings or photographs 
-regular and speaat tetterheads, complex 
ruled forms, maps, graphs, charts and 
m^Dy other re qui re merit 5 



C£aM^\000 MULTILITH 

is the lowest priced complete offset litho- 
graphic unit on the market -a versatile machine 
which operates at the rate of appro^timetely 
4,000 tmpressions per hour 



Within an hour 
your business 



after decieion, 
ideas can be AT 
WORK . . » making and saving money 
for you* Simply type or write 
your message on a new Multilith 
Duplex Plate* Add pencil, pen 
or brush drawings, if you like, 
or trae^ illustrations through 
carbon- Rule forms on the plate 
with lettered or typed headings* 
Then, speedily and economically, 
produce required oopiea on the 
Multilith * • . in 
your own office^ 
by your employees. 



^ pi 
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terious thing in itself, but if you could get at the income 
of the unions you might begin to suspect the quarrels of 
leaders aren't wholly inspired by altruism, 

The United Mine Workers not only put up a handsome 
campaign contribution for a presidential candidate be- 
fore it knew who the other candidate would be, but it 
insisted upon raising John L. Lewis' salary to $25,000 a 
year, which he did thrice refuse* Was that ambition? His 
cynical critics say yes, it was. His fDllowers stick to the 
theory of altruism. 

Opinion is divided as to whether craft-union antago- 
nism to Lewis w*ill induce craft men to block the attempt 
to throw the entire organized labor vote to Hoosevelt, Old 
politicians say that organized labor never voted as a unit. 

One keen observer said : ** Watch the vote of unorganized 
labor — the 40,000,000 workers who have been employed 
through the depression and who now fear the New Deal 
will destroy industry and knock them out of their jobs." 



La Follette s 
Quiz 



APPARENTLY the use of dragnet 
methods queered the La FoUettequiz 
into the alleged spy system in indus- 
try. Witnesses run risk of punish- 
ment if they refuse to respond to a 
subpoena by a committee of Congress, but they are not 
necessarily punishable for refusing to answer questions 
—it depends upon the question. Committees have wide 
latitude if their questions are genuinely aimed to develop 
information needed for legislation, but they haven't 
power to drag forth all of a man's papers in the hope of 
getting something on him. Tlie courts made this plain 
when they enjoined the Western Union against delivering 
all of Silas H, Strawn's telegrams to the Black lobby com- 
mittee. Even an investigation committee lacks uncon- 
trollable power. The Bill of Rights stands in the way of 
unreasonable search and seizure- 
Congress at the last session passed an act making it a 
felony to transport or procure transportation across 
state lines of any person hired to interfere with "peace- 
ful" picketing during a dispute over wages, hours, or 
working conditions, or the organizing of workers for col- 
lective bargaining. This anti-strikebreaker law will aid 
organizers of strikes and unionization of workers* 

With all the talk of strikes, the fact remains that the 
"good neighbor" rule prevails in the vast majority of in- 
dustries. Employer and employee get along amicably. One 
exception is the shipping situation on the Pacific Coast. 
Communist agitators led by Harry Bridges, non-natural- 
ized Australian, have worked up marine workers to the 
point of striking to enforce demands which ship opera- 
tors say are unreasonable. 

ONE bright spot is the increaBing 
Railroads prosperity of well managed rail- 

Making Good Their net operating income 

runs up to 100 per cent more than 
comparable periods of last year* 
Economy did it — economy and efficiency, aided by gen- 
eral business bettermenL Railroads were on the vivisec- 
tion table for a while, to give coordinators a chance to 
J? how rail managers how little they knew about their 
business. But the managers gamely fought all sorts of 
discouraging factors, improved their trains, speeded up, 
and now are gaining popular support. The government 
coordination experiment has been abandoned. 



WHETHER or not the Adminis- 
tration's way witn the budget is 
explainable as a campaign contribu- 
tion, the conclusions invite ques- 
tioning of the Government's book- 
keeping methods. The deficit, the people are told, will 
be less than $1,000,000,000 at the end of the current fiscal 



Government 
Bookkeeping 



year, compared with more than $4,000,000,000 this year 
and an amount almost as large the previous year. In 
addition, the President indicates that a further appro- 
priation not exceeding $500,000/100 may be necessary to 
cover relief expenditures during the cuiTent yean Should 
the full amount be obtained from Congress, the deficit 
would be increased about $1,500.000, 000* 

Folks around Washington who say they know their 
figures believe that the idea of approaching a balanced 
budget is realized only by deducting from the deficit the 
payments on the bonus and retirement of the national 
debt. They contend that both these items are part of the 
authorized expenditures and are not covered by special 
revenues. In that category they cannot be deducted from 
the annual deficit. They bring the deficit up to more than 
$2,500,000,000 and that isn't all. say the bookkeeping 
purists. 

The Presidential figures on the budget carry the state- 
ment of an estimate of $1335,000,000 for relief and re- 
covery expenditures as a **net amount/' Washington 
opinion views this figure in the light of the fact that the 
RFC, the Commodity Credit Corporation and other lend- 
ing agencies are expected to receive $620,000,000 more 
than they put out this year. When payments on these 
loans are made and turned over to relief agencies the 
operations should show up on the books as additional 
relief expenditures, the realists argue* If they are right, 
the estimated $1,835,000,000 would be expanded to 
about $3,000,000,000, 

SEARCH for a panacea that will 
Cooperatives reconcile conflicting pi^oducer and 

consumer interests has been made in 
European countries, where cooperative associations of all 
kinds have been operating for many years. Glittering 
plans for ^'consumer cooperatives" are to be put forth, 
based more or less on methods employed abroad. How- 
ever, conditions and the habits of the people differ in the 
two hemispheres, American waste would finance many 
European countries. The average American family fig* 
ures in dollars instead of fractions of a krona* 

Increasing cost of living is an incentive to organise 
consumers' cooperatives, but probably not on a large 
scale. Nothing has stood in the way of cooperative or- 
ganization in this country, and yet the system fails to 
lake hold on a national scale. Penny-pinching doesn*t 
appeal to the people as effective while billion-spending 
demoralises the national economy. When the Mississippi 
breaks loose it isn't much use to dam a few feeder creeks. 

THE new law applying wage condi- 
Government ttons to concerns seeking contracts 
Contract Law ^^^'^ Government is just going 
into eifect. Regulations prepared 
and applied by the Secretary of La- 
bor will tell the story. Minimum wages paid for similar 
work in the community are to be the standard of wages 
required to be paid by contracting concerns. They must 
provide sanitary conditions equal to those required by 
state sanitary laws. Lists of approved concerns will be 
drawn up — and the Comptroller General must prepare 
lists of blacklisted concerns. 

There's power in this law to put the screws to concerns 
that incur the displeasure of the Secretary of Labor, but 
perhaps it's best to assume that frailties of human nature 
will not mar the administration of this law. 



IF you want a temperate and con- 
sidered statement of principles 
which should be applied to relations 
between the government and busi- 
ness, read the conclusions published 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce. They are 



Government 
and Business 
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that are 

FACE 
MAKERS 





TOU CAN PICK YOU& CHOICE from thu v^arld'i brgesl fiA«OTtm«ni 

oi hinge cover boxei. Qmco's maT\iiiiiclurmg laciliiles lor ihk typ* of 
container ara uj^equaJl&d, and injuia yom golitng — eeonomicaUy ~ 
exact] ihe size and lype yott need. 



CAIL IT A PICNIC BOX I it is. But it's moro than 
that — ii'i a sale a- get ting idea lor merchandiimg hoU- 
dtiY ipacialj. On« food firm ui moving' extra itomi in 
mxtra volume with it thii Fall| attraciing aliantian by 
ill novelty and praviding a doubla duty cDnlainei^ 
which womtin likv. Yourchoioe of speci&l Uthcigtaphfid 
dtitjgtiii"— twu iii«f — toi doing *jEfra Iiu^b<u Ihii Fall. 




NOW— POTATOES JULIENKES 
CAN GO ANYWHERE, They will al^ 
wayi ttay trtuh, ragaidlaii Cil ctimatef 
ihJppua^ condilioni, aociiionli oi dft- 
lnys. On CI mom pfodtict that Canco 
■andi to markQl vacuum ffuK 1 



A MEASURABLE EVEN FLOW tor dry, pow- 
dary oi crystalina products supplias a Jtrong 
Sdtling Bppftal to drug itor^ cuitomart. This 
da vice ^avQ n new lit t to a food matnuliicturet 
who*« product pres^nnlad just Ruch a pouring 
problam. Bath mlti, lodlum bicarbonate^ flouri 
raadY-prBpariMl Iloun and othmi am nalurali 
for rhii lypo of pouring tpout, t&o. 



AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

2 JO Park Avenue New York City 

WorldV Largest Manufaccurcr of Mrtal jind Fibre Cantaincri 
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the consensus of the country's business men, tOO^OOO of 
them. These men, through their 1,400 organizations, have 
expressed their opinion on monetary', tax, code-control ^ 
budget, relief, power, tariff, flood-control, social security 
and other questions. The statement is full of constructive 
suggestions well calculated to promote the general wel- 
fare. 



Robinson* 
Potman Act 



BUSINESS concerns seem to be ob- 
serving the Eobinson-Patman anti- 
rebate law without protest. A few 
cases of chiseling may be expected, 
but the fact is that the lam* makCK 
little difference in the usual course of business. Seiler.s 
must beware— that's about all. They mustn^t try to put 
over disguised rebates in the shape of allowances for ad- 
vertising, special displays, etc. 

The Federal Trade Commission is supposed to follow 
up chiseling, but Congi^ess appropriated no money for in- 
vestigations. The Commission has a lawyer and a clerk 
assigned to enforce the Robinson*Patman Act— but 
there's a new government agency in the making, and of 
course bureaucracy will reach out for ''necessary appro- 
priations/' 

If attempts are made to regulate business sales within 
states the law may bump into constitutional limitations 
and get the worst of it. 



Commerce 
and War 



WHATEVER the outcome of the 
Spanish conflict, efforts will be made 
next winter to devise a neutrality 
Jaw that will keep us out of other 
nations* wars. Millions of people be- 
lieved neutrality is an antidote against war— and some 
of them are convinced that absolute cessation of Amer- 
ican overseas commerce is the only certain method of 
avoiding clashes with nations at war. 

That was tried once, in ISOT, by President Jefferson, 
but it didn't work. The chief result was destruction of 
business in New England, and the Embargo Act was 
repealed. 

Neutrality is all right if it means impartial and friend- 
ly relations with all nations at war, and avoidance of 
traffic with them. But if it means non-intercourse with 
nations not at war, and surrender of the right to use the 
high seas, it is virtually war on the American people. 
Their livelihood is sacrificed to the interests of foreign 
massed gunmen on the rampage — and the gunmen make 
war on the United States just the same, if it is to their 
advantage. 

Straight thinking becomes necessary, Proiection and 
assertion of American neutral rights of commerce are 
not provocative of war. Surrender of these rights to 
accommodate belligerents really helps them to maintain 
and spread their wars. 



Money o.s 
a Lever 



WORD gets around that a plan is 
ripening to extend federal control 
over economic activities in the 
.states by use of the spending power. 
The idea is to induce the states to 
enact laws authorizing the Government to regulate man- 
uJactures, processing, agriculture^ minings etc., within 
their boundaries in exchange for "federal aid,*' 

Congress cannot misuse the taxing powder in an at- 
tempt to invade state powers, but if the states themselves 
hand over jurisdiction to get a share of federal aid, 
what's to stop them? Federal regulation of business 
within states can be accomplished under the constitu- 
tional authority to spend money — at least that*s what 
the authors of the plan really believe. They cite the 
soil erosion law^ as a precedent. Many other federal 
aid" laws have given the Government great powers 



within the states. The flood-control act is a sample. 

The point is that Congress has practically unlimited 
authority when it comes to spending money* And when 
it spends money within a state, w^hat is more natural 
than to impose conditions, such as transfer of regulation 
of industry to the authority that is doing the financing? 

Many people tell me that here is the method whereby 
it is proposed to compel all business, agriculture, and 
labor to do the goose-step according to ''national plan- 
ning." 



Skilled 
Labor 



DEPRESSION leaves a bad scar in 
one respect. It has prevented mil- 
lions of young men from becoming 
skilled. Shortage of skilled labor is 
reported from many industries. 
This shortage w^ould be serious if industry should bor- 
row money to expand production. Mighty little money 
going into plant expansion. Refunding is mostly to cut 
down interest on old borrowings. 

Scarcity of skilled workmen doesn't help industries 
that are feeling sharper competition from foreign con- 
cerns, Japanese skill is improving— higher quality of 
goods coming into this country. Germany makes head- 
w*ay here in spite of tariff duties. Trade agreements 
intensify competition bt^tween foreigners and Americans 
in the American market. That means that skilled labor 
must be developed, somehow. 



Trade 



ALL nations except Germany have 
'*most favored nation" treaties with 



Aareements ^^^^ United States, When a trade 
^ agreement is made» the United 

States grants tariff concessions not 
only to the nation making the agreement, but to all other 
nations except Germany. It obtains concessions in re- 
turn, but only from the nation making the agreement. 

No trade agreement has been made with Japan. Con- 
sequently the United States gets no concession from 
,Japan: hut Japan gets the benefit of concessions made 
to France, Switzerland^ and all other countries with 
which the United States has made agreements. 

Japanese exports into the United States are increas- 
ing as a result of reduced duties granted to trade- agree- 
ment countries. Increase of Japanese sales to the United 
States in the first six months of 1936, $10,000,000, In- 
crease of American sales to Japan, 51,000,000. Keep this 
up, and see where American industry lands in trying to 
compete with Japan in the Amerhan market. 



Dots and 
Dashes 



CONGRESS must act promptly next 
session on many expiring emergency 
lawSf either to extend or drop them. 
. , . List includes gold content of dol- 
lar, stabilization fund, trade agree- 
ments act, neutrality, RFC, hot oil, tax revision, and 
CCC. . . . Imports of foodstuffs from Cuba and Canada in- 
creased 42 per cent in six months ending June 30, . . . 
Ickes program for spending $300,000,000 in public works 
stymied by rule confining employment to relief -rollers — 
shortage of skilled labor in this class of workers, . . . 
Union of federal employees affiliated with A. F. of L. 
trebles membership, . . . 1,500 AAA workers get two- 
month *'sick leave" until needed, . . . Insurance com- 
panies invest more heavily in government securities than 
in any other, . , . Some of them are increasing holdings 
in farm mortgages, • , , Dairymen afraid of unlimited 
competition resulting from plan to put western farm 
land in grass, , . * Movement is on to organize motorists 
for nation-wide drive to reduce gasoline taxes. . . . First 
act of the new Seventy-fifth Congress after the House 
elects a Speaker will be to count electoral vote and declare 
the result— President must be sworn in January 20. . • . 
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HEN YOU STREAK 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
watch for the sugar Wet lanis that 
kelpei Duila jour streamliner 



^ I 'HE fastest long distance trams in the world 
^ run between Chicago and Denver. Sunset 
till morning— and you're there! You flash past 
beautiful farms— Illinois into Iowa* Conversa- 
tion drifts to corn. What's to be done about 
corn? In Dixie, cotton problems might be on 
your Hps, Or in the Northwest, wheat ! Export- 
able surpluses? Recovery? Is the farmer coming 

back? Will Europe ever buy these crops again? 
❖ ^ ^ 

Westward into the night your streamliner races. Morn' 
ing is different. The land is different, the farms. Snowy 
Rockies have air-conditioned all outdoors a bit too cool 
for bumper corn and much too cool for cotton. Bur here 
are farms again , lush green, following upland river valleys. 

Sugar beets— that's what you see. The beet is unique. 
No crop like it in America! Sugar beets m a thira of 
OUT states produce enough sugar for 10,000,000 Amer- 
icans annually. Be thankful chat a milUon American beet 
acres are not growing corn, cotton or wheat — and that 
100,000 beet farmers aren't seeking jobs in your cities. 

The beet helped build your streamliner. An acre of beers 
means about $35 gross revenue to the railroads— kauhng 
beets, coal, limestone, cotton fabrics, machinery, sugar. 

f>lus beet by-products and the millions of sheep and cattle 
attened on them. In terms of railroad labor, the beet 
sugar industry pays the wages of mm than 20,000 engine- 
men, trainmen and other employees. 

How beets benefit many domestic industries is told in 
a booklet, "The Sdver Wedge/' sent on request. 



9 



Streamline trains he helped 
build daily cross one of tfie 
farm^ owned by Walter 
HocchsCcnbach, cmcc liired 
man, who has grown beets 
successfully for 30 ytars. 




Art inSuMry tngagil in ievdofing AmtricMi 

MJfurjl n^&una, im^mng AmcrkM 
agrkulutre, jnJ 5itff]yin^ Ammcm tmrhts 
liiih mi iill-Amfrij4H JtwJ proJwct 



UNITED STATES 

m GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 



i.T SDGAR ASSOCIATION 



COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 



Shorter Hours and More Pai] 



BY GLENN NIXON 



B, 



lECAUSE of the death 
of the National Recovery 
Administration Blue 
Eagle on the Schechter 
case chopping block, 
839,123 persons are out 
of jobs: 

But since NRA was 
abolished, 1,265,000 un- 
employed workei's have 
found jobs. 

Both figures come 
from the American Fed* 
oration of Labor. How 
can the paradox ex- 
plained? 

The first was reported 
to President Roosevelt 
July 8. William Green, 
president of the A. F. of 
L., explained that it was 
obtained from a nation- 
wide survey undertaken 
to determine how many 
workers have been de- 
prived of possible reem- 
ployment because hours 
were lengthened beyond 
the maximum prescribed 
by the NRA codes. 

In a statement the next 
A, F. of L. said: 

The nation-wide murvey of departures 
from the KRA labor standards was un- 
deriaken immediately after the Sch^ch- 
X&r decision h^id been handed dawn and 
carried on through ten nnonths. Accord- 
ing to this survey, of the 4,57(5,501 work- 
<*rs affected by the breakdown of labor 
standards, only 4.073,901 have suffered 
from the lengthening of hours. 

As a direct result of this lengthening 
of the hour^ of work, S39,123 wage-earn- 
ers have been depriv^ed of possible re- 
employment in the current recovery. 

The figure as to the number of un- 
employed who have found jobs was 
computed from the A. F, of unem- 
pioyment estimates and shows the 
di*op in unemployment which occur- 
red from May, 1935, to July, 1936, 

If the A. F* of L, can argue that 
more workers would be employed if 
codes had been continued, can it not 
be argued with equal premise that, 
since unemployment decreased after 
NRA, the decline was caused by elim- 
ination of NRA restrictions? 

Comparison of charts of operations 




AN examination of the NRA formula for 
forcing prosperity explains why it not only 
could not work hut defeated its own ends 



day, the 



for the NRA period and for the year 
following shows some interesting 
things: 

Actual wagea increasing *i8 per cerit 
fHfiter. 

Total factory pay rolls increassing B5 
per cent faater. 

Purcha^sing power Increasing 11 per 
cent faster. 

Real wages (the amount of goods 
which wages will buy as interpreted by 
the key provided by the cost-of-living in- 
dex) increasing 220 per cent faster. 

Higher real wages than in 1929. 

Unemploynnent decreafing whereas 
during the effective period of NRA codes 
from Septembt^r, 1933, to May, 1935, there 
WSB an estjtiiated increase of 528*000 in 
the number of unemployed. 

Average h6>urly earnings more than six 
por cent higher. 

National income Increasing at a 36 per 
cent faster rate. 

Fir mpitn national Income Increasing 
3ft per cent faater 

Production increasing 25 times faster. 

Ouipyt per man hour, four per cent 
j^realer. 

Cost-of-living still going up but only 
half a.^ taBt. 

All these data are computed from 



official governmental fig- 
ures with the exception 
of those concerning: the 
cost*of -living which are 
baaed on the index of the 
National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The fig- 
ores exclude agricultural 
income and, except for 
hourly earnings, output, 
cost of living, and em- 
pioyment data, are ad 
justed for seasonal va>ri- 
ation. They show the 
monthly rate of increase 
in the speed with which 
the industrial machine 
is returning to normal 
operation. 

One point shoiild be 
clear. This comparison 
does not imply that 
NRA's demise is respon- 
sible for the trends. It iji 
cited merely to show the 
other side of the picture. 

But this question is 
asked: Is one economic 
factor such as the in- 
crease or decrease of 
hours sulficient in itself to measure 
reemployment possibilities? Must not 
other factors be considered? 

International arrangements may 
afifect domestic price levels and thus 
affect volume of production, which in 
the long run determines the rate at 
which workers are reemployed. 

Freedom of capital to fiow into en- 
terprise and the availability of credit 
also affect production. 

Internal monetary measures, such 
as the devaluation of the dollar, in- 
fluence production to a high degree. 
Other factors might be mentioned 
but these are enough to make the 
point. Failure of attempts to speed up 
the industrial machine artificially 
may be traced, in the opinion of many 
economists, to an oversimplified ap- 
proach—such as the 30 hour week 
plan — ^which emphasizes a few fac- 
tors but ignores others equally im- 
portant. 

For example, France in recent 
months has shortened hours and in- 
fConiifmed on puge HQ I 
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FOR THE TRAVELERS' COMFORT AND SAFETY 



WhETITER your journey h hy road (tr rail — by 
gea ur through ihe air^ ii h probable ihai you 
are traveling more luxurioDiilY and saffly, with 
more ea.^e and t orn fori, because of the l ontribu- 
licin rnadf^ by Baketile Malerial;^, 

The engine of your high powered motor car 
performs more emooihly and reliably beeau^^e of 
the many Dakeltle iVlobh^d parts emji'loyed in i[>i 
ignition and liming ^ysieni, BakelUe Laminated 
l^ears offer durability aitd quWl operathm. Brakes 
operate more eflVelivelv beraose the brake liriitig 
Is improved with Bake tile Retinoid. 

The rsilway^^ are ju^liilahly proud of their 
safely record, doe in no small dei^rei- to the 
eflieieiii'y of si^tial fijuipment uhirb iiiHiitfiieil 
with beat-, mid*, ^ritl ueatbi'[''rt!^i^tant Bakelilt- 
Molded Mairrials. You wilt fiiut window s^ilU 
and pianeling finished with lustrous durable 
Bakelite Laminated and ebair arm;* of deluve 
coacbei are produced from Bakelite Mcdded. 

Sea voyagers have noted that the modern 
cteean liner hm loun^t^ anil eahin parielin;;^. 4]nd 
tahb'^ and drt-^ii^er top^ of hre^re^ii^laut Bakelite 
Laminated, a material wbieh retains its handsome 
fine appear anee indefinilely and never requires 
refinishing. Ligbtini! anil plumbing fj^ttureti of 



tion-eorrodible Bakelite Molded may abo be 
obs^ejved* Ib-avy duty wiring; syfitenis are inau- 
lulpd with mol^aiure-re^i^taut Baktdite iMateriaU. 

U'heii Iravflinp by air. you will lind that ilu* 
boii:^in^s fiir dpliraie in^tru mentis. a» well a^^ the 
ronlrul^ on the inMrumerit boards are produeed 
from Bakelite ^laterials. Vital parts cif ibe ignition 
P)>leni, too. are likewise proleeted with Bak**b"le 
insulation, Priipi'llers art' prorlueed from durable 
Bakelite LaininaLfd. as well as tfu- rirb eabinei 
panel in wbii h provides great s^trengtb. yet is 
light in weighu 

Faint*; and varnisltej^. barbed on Bakelite Syn- 
t belie Resins are af^o employed in all branches 
of tran-ipuriytiqn to [irciviile niorr durable, at- 
irariivt\ and weaiber-r* ^i-^lant flnisbes. Surely it 
rvidrnt that Baku lite IVlaLeriaU Lontrihute very 
lar*?ely to the comfort and saffiy of tbc traveler, 
Biikfit'uf Corporation. 247 Fitrk Awn to*, Nfw Ynrk, N, \\ 
liitMit** Corfhof Cfttuitlti. f.itL, ii/J Duffer in Si., Turontu 

BAK|yTJ£ 

The Materiol of a Thousand Uses 



Portlcularly for Manufactiirers 

All majur milufliriiHi are inakiTtf^ prafitaljle 
u»p of one or mor«? B^ketitu: MaterUls^ 
rilhrr ihrou^ usiiitg (lifm in ihr prtnUnt 
ilfii'lt't in pF^nluotioii mjii'KiJipry, or iit main- 
irrijiiicc^ ^ 

Sfirne ftirtn^ are- ii^fd in rvpry brjni;|]> of 
lLp clrctriciil iiidu^trv^ uLlttrr;!. in ihv pr&cti>-^ 
in(tii«<lrirs, ami slil] Qiht^w^ m tUc rmM'buniriil 
inilu»^tri('ti. PliJiriiui'ifpLirol, ^'^D^jiitrLit.^ fuud^ 
and itqiicir inHui>1ric$ uee Bakriite MalrrialH 
Cur roniuinrrH^ clofiiirt*^ iind /iirri.'}iuniJi'>(^ 
dii^playr^. The buihtiq^ intliiMry uhc^ rtifm 
fgf flrrpriiUvr rfTri't? Iiuth Jiiili>ur» iiii^ uuL 
Fiirnitur*-, liar*lv*flf t\ iifli nJ jnrl vurninh, 
Ir^oLc, and iiitl;i>ir!iai^i'' jrf uiUfr induijiripi 
iiiuLiri^ %»idi^ utie of lUtrn. 

Wr iirgf< ytm Ki Umi. into tlii^ |iu7nihilillefl 
of Bdkelite Mtittirinb fur yourovi ti buHtneN!«. 
Our enginerr^ will be glud tu Jiilvir*e- yuu. 
As a Til til Mtf(i wr In vile yau to wrii« for 
ciiir i H 11 Hf rolled bouLlrt» '^BakHilr M^Mnl" 
I M» "B.ik(?lit(? T^rninat^d'' \ 1< umr'Hukptiir 
\ iirini»h" IV. 



The Blood 



THE moral of this perfionol ex- 
perience story oi a man who must 
be nameless here is simply this 
Investigate before you turn your 
bad debts over to somebody who 
Boye he can collect them for a fee 



In A SMALL, local industrial plant 
recently, the owner, an unusually 
aisLute gentleman, said to me: 

"I'm washed up with coUection 
agencies an a mailer of business 
policy. My exfieriences with them 
have been most unsatisfactory. I 
have a lot of delinquent little bills on 
my books. But if I can't collect them 
I don*t believe any one else can." 

He continued : 

Scimi? months* ago a fellow from an 
alleged oollpcllon £Lg«Micy frame U> se«^ 
me. He caUed his outfit the B, B. 
Vredit Protect it'f' Asaocitttiott of some 
*!fimHarly deceptive-soynding name, He 
claimed he could work miracles in col- 
leeiing bad debts. For $10 each, payable 
In caiih, he would take over all the bad 
accountit and collect Bome $4,000 for me. 

I reafstjned that if thi^ fellow could 
collect any bills that t couldn't he ought 
to be glad to do It on commisfaion. He 
talked loud and long In favor of the 
caah '^retainer fee*^ for each accoynt. But 
when he saw I didn't fall for it he de- 
tided to accept the commlnslon. I It^t 
him have all the bad bills in the tile and 
we agreed to go 50-50 on whatever he 
mijafht collect. 

Thin was eight months ago and so far 
I havenU seen a thin dime out of it. I did, 
however, find out that this BO-called 
collection apency bulldozed an old fellow 
over in Montebello into paylng^ them $10 
he'd been owing me for three years. But 
I didn't jret my $5. When I discovered 
Ibifl I wrote to all the dt^linquent debtors 
telling them to take nr» notice of any 
collector claiming to represent me. I 
told them I w^as through with all high- 
pressure collection methods. Then, as 
politely aa 1 could, T invited them to try 
to pay something on these old bills. Be- 
lieve It or not, those letters brought in 
nearly $200 in the next 30 days and I've 
collected about $300 more since. Had I 
left those accounts with the collection 
agency 1 w^ouldn't have collected a 




Racket 



If the nation knew what this racket 
costs Fm convinced it would de- 
mand a house cleaning 



dollar, and I^d never have seen one of 
those debtors around my plant as the 
nmall cash cuetomerH they are now. 

The value of judgments 

I'VE had some experience with col- 
lection agencies and alleged money- 
collecting lawyers and suspected that 
this field of business ^nanee has be- 
come badly racket-ridden in recent 
years. I decided to do a little fact- 
finding on my own. So I went to a 
man who is employed in a neighbor- 
ing justice court and, with his co- 
operation, got the names and ad- 
dresses of 100 persons against whora 
the court had rendered judgments 
for debts ranging from S50 to $200. 
The average was S68>42. The judg- 
ments had been rendered in favor of 
doctors, dentists, merchants, under- 
takers — the everyday run of pro- 
fessional and trades people. 

Here are the boiled-down facts 



I uncovered after I had 
worked through the list to 
determine the activities, 
whereabouts and present 
fmancial status of those 100 
persons : 

Eight had departed for 
parts unknown. Two were 
dead, one by suicide, the 
olht^r by "accidenla!" carbon 
monoxide asphj^iation in a 
garage, leaving no tangi- 
ble assets- A string of 34 
judgments had been render- 
ed against as many persons 
on the dole or employed on 
work relief projects. Four 
were against veterans of the 
Spanish-American War or 
disabled veterans of the 
World War, possessing noth- 
ing but pensions which can- 
not be legally attached* A 
prominent physician, two 
merchants and an elected 
judge, harassed by judg- 
ments in rows, had gone into 
bankruptcy. Six were ag&inst 
indigent Mexicans since re- 
patriated to their native 
soil. Bix others were against penni- 
less and hopeless invalids. One was 
against a fellow now doing a ten- 
year term in prison. The remainder 
were against a polyglot assortment 
of n'er-do-wells. Apparently no cred- 
itor who spent his money for those 
judgments ever heard or heeded the 
old adage: 

*'You can't get blood out of a tur- 
nip," 

Any hundred cases, of course, is a 
negligible fraction of the annual 
debtor's court grist. Yet they are un- 
doubtedly a representative cross- 
section of the paltry debt cases now 
being ground through our courts at 
the taxpayer's expense like truck- 
loads of beets through a sugar fac- 
tory. Every civil court is choked with 
such cases. Many courts handle 
almost nothing else. They manage 
such things far better in England 
where it is a rare debt case that ever 
sees the inside of a court. There debt 
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payRqi-ls cant wait... 




A leading Ohio steel manufaclurer 
will have October payroll figiirej^ 
on file by iSoveniber 3rdl, 

Unusual? Not at all "Compl- 
ometer" makes it a roiitine per- 
formance, iHflve monthi^ a year* 
Moreover : 

Earnings of indivicliial employecH 
are t'uiiii"»l*'(i for l5-<lay periods* 
Daily iJi,HlriJjutioii of labor i*: cab ti- 
latctL Lalnir eoi^ts are ruinpulcil l»y 
deparlineiitii, Itidireft cxpctwH are 
distributed by dcpartuieiita. 

Twenty-five li*(bl-ac lion "Cuuipt- 
ometors" (Model J, easily portable 
from desk to desk I are user I by the 
Payroll Department. Suggi^i^tions 



made hy "Comptometer'' repreaett' 
lalive^ conecrniii|i; appliciitioii of 
iiiae bines to spt^cifir f l|TUrr'-work 
jjrol) b*iii?i, jMovi'iI I rtMiH^Tubmslv 
helpfuL 

The complete salisfaeiion ex- 
pressed by ibis *^Cjitnptoiiieler'"' 
user is tyjftieaL In view tif rereiU 
Social Security legislation, the ex- 
treme flexil»thty of the '"Coinpt- 
ouieti'^r''' makes it invalual>le to 
bund reds of concerns . * , large 
and i»inalK 

If speefl, accuracy* and economy 
in hantlLing figure* work are ertH4*n- 
lial to ibe eflicient conduet of 
your business, telephone the 



'^Comptometer*" office in your 
bicality* Or write direct to Felt & 
1 arrant Mfg. Co.* 1712 N, Paulina 
Street, C>lucago^ Illinois, 




COMPTOMETER 

Bfir It, Pai. Off. 
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Creditors seem to think a judgment 
has some power to grow dollars 



matter.^ are usually settled in the 
nearest barrister's office without a 
farthing of expense to the tax- 
payer, 

The only conclusion to be drawn 
from a study of this subject is just 
this: 

Obviously, obtaining judgments for 
gullible creditors has become a well 
organi?jed racket for which the tax- 
payer is the goaL It profits 1*10 one but 
the racketeeri^* Fees or commissions 
run from $10 per cose to 100 i>er cent 
of anything that can be grabbed or 
collected. The disturbed economic 
conditions of recent years have evi- 
dently produced new legions of dis- 
traught creditors easily misled into 
believing that getting a judgment 
against some one automatically per* 
fonra aome mysterious hocus pocus 
that puts money in the pockets of any 
and every debtor, to be dusted out 
with the mandate of a court* It is 
upon such creditors that the **coUec- 
tion'* racket now thrives. 

This appraisal of a depression- 
mothered racket dovetails with 
my own experiences as a debtor, 
embarrassed, harassed, prose- 
cuted and persecuted over a few 
debts amounting to less than the 
coat of a voluntary action in 
bankruptcy had I been prosper- 
ous enough and wiUing to take 
that way out* I suspect that many 
a reader will see his own name 
somewhere between these lines. 

When our economic founda- 
tions crumbled several years ago 
I was caught with obligations to- 
talling about $500. 

Throughout my adult life I had 
tried to observe financial obliga- 
tions faithfully. But the instant 
I got into a financial jam I had 
ray eyes opened to the blind hys- 
teHa that seizes certain creditors 
when a debtor*s financial stability 
is in jeopardy. My reputation for 
honesty counted for nothing. Per- 
sons of far greater wealth were 
crashing all about me but I 



seemed to be regarded as some 
sort of a business alchemist 
with supernatural powers for 
snatching money out of thin air. 
I should, therefore, be com- 
pelled to do my stuff. 

Skimping to pay 

ALTHOUGH financially crip-^ 
pled by the forces of depression, 
I never for a moment considered 
sidestepping my debts. I still 
had a little income from over- 
seas sources or sources scat* 
tert^ through a dozen states. I 
also had some earning capacity 
from work done in my home 
state* So, when I found myself 
in a serious financial plight, I 
did what seemed to me to be the hon- 
est and decent thing. I cut expenses. 
I went to my creditors* explained 
things and began pro- rating every 
possible dollar toward payment of all 
the debts. 

Things went along In this fashion 
for some months and most of the 
creditors were satisfied. Eventually 
all the small bills were paid and the 
larger ones were steadily being whit- 
tled down. Meanwhile, the depression, 
instead of getting better, was becom- 
ing progressively worse with me. 
What little money I had was coming 
largely from England. England had 
gone off the gold standard* The United 
States was still on, and my pounds 
shrank when I converted them into 
dollars. 

Eventually I was forced to cash In 
my life insurance to meet current ob- 
ligations. I borrowed money on my 
car, without which my dwindling 
earning power would have ceased al- 
together. Then, over a period of many 
months, I systematically sold off ar- 




Finding me away, the collector in- 
tuited my mother4n4aw 



tides of personal property at terrific 
losses to get money for necessities. I 
was paying debts out of earninp?? and 
going around half fed \v; ■ 1^ 

less thrifty and honest Ay 
on relief. 

Among the unpaid debts when 
these conditions caught me was a 
major item of $IB0 for su' <ed 
in my business. I had hi ing 
such supplies for many y^ara itum a 
single finn. I had sjient as much as 
S4,000 a year with this firm without 
missing a discount. Nevertheless, the 
credit manager of this organization 
forgot all about the past and lost his 
head completely about the time my 
account went 90 days overdue. 

I had asked no further credit from 
this house after my account became 
30 days in an-cars^ but continued to 
make such purchases as I needed with 
payments in cash. Meanwhile I was 
hammering away at the debt. I fmally 
got the unpaid balance down In $B5, 
and at this point the credit manager 
committed about the most irrational 
act I have ever heard of a supposedly 
sane man doing. He turned the ac- 
count over to a collection agency. 

The first "collector** who called was 
a pachydermatous dumb-bell who, not 
finding me at home, vented his spleen 
upon my mother-in-law who was no 
more concerned with my financial af- 
fairs than Banquo*s Ghost, She closed 
the door in his face. 

Conditional payment 



IT happened on that very day that I 
received a substantial payment for 
some work I had done for a firm in 
Holland. Holland was still on the gold 
standard and 1 cashed my guildei-s 
into dollars at a premium^ The inci- 
dent of the '*collector'3'* call took me 
to see the credit manager and tell 
him what I thought. As a parting 
shot I waved three five-dollar bills 
under his nose and told him I was 
prepared to pay this sum upon 
my account upon condition that 
he get it out of the hands of his 
collection agency as fast as ft 
could be done by telephone. 

'•Well, now . , , Ah . . . E'r * , . 
but/' spluttered the credit man- 
agen "We've already paid the 
collection agency $10 to go after 
your account." 

"Rotten judgment/' I said, 
"Good-afternoon, Sir/* 

I pocketed the $15 and walked 
out of the store. A few minutes 
later, the credit manager, red- 
faced and puffing, caught up with 
me a block down the street where 
I was waiting for a street car. 
With profuse apologies he begged 
me to return to his office. He and 
Mr. So-and-So had talked things 
over and decided to accept my 
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offer. Returning to the office, T paid 
the $15, took a receipt and received a 
tetter stating that my accouni would 
be withdrawn from the collection 
agency immediately. The letter fur* 
ther staled that no further attempt 
would be made to force collection as 
!ong as i continued to show good 
faith in meeting my debt voluntarily. 

Thirty days later I paid another 
$10 on the bill, I mailed the remit- 
tance, received the receipt by return 
mail . , . and a few days later two 
representatives from the collection 
lency were snarling at my dtxjr 
again. They demanded full payment 
in a lump. 

"We're going to sue you/* they bel- 
lowed. *'And remember . . . this agen- 
cy always collects.*' 

"Not this time/' I replied. **I can*t 
l>ay. and you can't collect* So, sue and 
be damned." 

No property to attach 

THEY sued and they got a default 
Judgment. A month later they shook 
the credit manager dow^n for another 
$10 for a default judg- 
ment against my vtife. 
What value this docu- 
ment was supposed to 
rK>ssess Is beyond all 
comprehension. The only 
thing they ever tried to 
seize under these judg- 
ments was my 1928 auto- 
mobile. But they decided 
that move wouldn't get 
I hem anywhere when 
they discovered that the 
certificate of ownership 
was already out of my 
hands to cover money 1 
had l>orrowed on the car. 
The statutes of limita- 
tions ran out on those 
two judgments some 
months ago. They pro- 
duced nothing for my creditor but 
expense. 

About the time this judgment was 
rendered things were rapidly going 
from bad to w^oi-se with me. We ate 
up about everything I ever owned in 
ihe way of persona! property. Then 
1 became ill. My skimpy eaniings 
ceased and I was forced upon relief* 
Eventually I was carted off to a vet- 
erans' hospital Meanwhile the col- 
lectors were getting belter organized 
and more aggressive. The few^ credi- 
tors I still owed began a stampede 
to get judgments against me. Not 
one of those who sued me bothered 
to learn in advance that any judgment 
against me was worthless. Ail seemed 
to believe that obtaining judgment 
would work some sort of magic to 
force payment. 

The most pathetic of these cases 
was a poor woman, the widow of a 



dentist who did some work for my 
wife and me in the comparatively 
prosperous days of 1930. The dentist 
did this work with the full under- 
standing thai rd be some months get- 
ting the bill paid* Shortly ' ^ r 
he died leaving a whole i -is 
own creditors ba>4ng loudly around 
his bier. 

While I was in the hospital a collec- 
tor look S25 of the widow's money 
to get a default judgment against me. 

By the time I recovered my health 
I had so many default judgments 
against me that it seemed to make no 
diiference how many more they piled 
on. But they made serious problems 
for me, 

I could not hold a job In my home 
state if I could have found one. My 
creditors would have mobbed each 
other in the stampede to collect my 
first week's pay. Few employers will 
tolerate an employee afflicted with 
judgments. Garnishees are a nuisance 
and involve costly bookkeeping. Like- 
wise, I could not have a bank account 
ur own my own car although both are 
essential to the continuation of a 



many other things unknown to my 
family in the piist several years, is 
now coming in from England. HoU 
land and other widely separritt^d 
fioints. If any one thinks he can tnuv ii 
it, let him try it and find out why it 
can't be done. It won't be long now 
before I'll have my bank account in 
my own name, be the legal owner of 
my car and discard all the subter- 
fuges to which I have been drivr i i 
the process of figuratively pick i 
myself up by the fmancial bootstraps. 
I'll be through with all this compul- 
sory nonsense when I'm completely 
out of debt, or if a few creditors yet 
to be paid ever realize that they can- 
not collect money by the financial ex* 
termination of the debtor. 

Forced to dodge creditors 

WTTHOUT a doubt this collection 
racket has done and is still doing 
untold injury to the entire nation by 
dumping financial unfortunates ontti 
the taxpayer. I have positive knowl- 
edge that every work relief project is 
loaded with men who would not dare 




All they could find to attach was my old car and I had borrowed on that 



highly technical .service by which I 
earn my living. 

As these lines are written every 
creditor who strung along with me 
when things were at their worst has 
been paid in full. Additional pur- 
chases are being made from them 
with payments in cash. Some weeks 
ago I called upon the first hot-headed 
creditor who was misled to believe 
that a default judgment against me 
possessed some mysterious value, a 
judgment that was outlawed several 
months ago. Would he accept a cash 
settlement ? He would and did. I paid 
him every dime I owed him, but not 
the S25 or $30 he dropf>ed for prom- 
ised legal alchemy that failed. 

The second, third and fourth judg- 
ment holders were delighted to ac- 
cept similar terms. 

The money for doing these things, 
for new clothings better food and 



accept employment in private indus^ 
try. They are forced to remain where 
their skimpy earnings are protected 
against seizure for debt. I also sus- 
pect a definite relationship between 
this racket and the fact that 25,000 
Americans now die each year by their 
own hands. 

I have an idea, too, that a complete 
investigation would reveal some 
startling information bearing upon 
the present perplexing crime situa- 
tion. It is reasonable to believe that 
a great many rubber check opera- 
tions, embezzlements, and extortions 
could be traced to the persecution of 
men for debts insufficient to justify 
the cost of bankruptcy. 

If the nation really knew what th 
racket is costing and what it is dea*' 
tined to cost in the future, I am con- 
vinced that a general house cleaning 
would be demanded. 
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PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 
for the MODERNIZATION 
of IVIANAGEMENT METHODS 




Business executives who are not fully in- 
formed regarding the basic principles of 
punched card accounting might be amazed 
at the simplicity of the method and the ad- 
vantages which it offers* With punched 
cards and International Electric Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting Machines, intricate and 
involved reports are obtained by electrical 
machine operation. 

The holes in the cards are at once a perma* 
nent record and a guide for the electrical 
mechanisms to follow. 

Day-by-day facts are first registered in tab- 
ulating cards in the form of punched holes. 
These facts and figures are automatically 
listed, accumulated or extended. Results are 
printed under appropriate headings to form 
accuratCj detailed reports- 
International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines operate at a speed which 
provides finished reports in a few hours^ 
which formerly may have required days or 
even weeks to prepare. Investigate now the 
advantages which this modern accounting 
method offers. 



VOUCHER 




h e^irickly rei|i!tli:r4:ri in xUs curds by the 
ALPHAtJtTlC PRl^lTSNf; PUNCH^ 




Jho CAR[> « OPEHATED SORTlNC! 

the punchrd cards acEorillnEl 
Id any dbiEfcd cLoisiflcnlloni 




Tho INTERNATIOWAL ALPHABETID 
BOOKKEEPING aitd ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE flccumo^atef ih(f Inf&rm-i- 
ttQn (roni.nrifd iin rhn punclied csirtis 
ond ptinU U Lit d^^Uiiid re(i«rt lorm. 
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A Bookkeeper for the Bureaucrats 



As told to 

CHARLES MAGEE ADAMS 



A SMALL business man rebels 
verbally —the only way he can— 
against the increasing demand 
ior government reports which, 
by taking time he should give 
to his business, make him con- 
stantly on easier prey for his 
big competitors 



I 



N THE telephone directory (our 
town m too small to have a city di- 
rectory ) I'm listed as — well, suppose 
I say Benson, William T., confection- 
er. That's not my real name. But don't 
jump to the conclusion thst the alias 
hides some dark secret. You wouldn't 
know me anyway, and I have reasona 
for not wanting to stick out my neck. 

According to the usual business 
tlassifications, I'm a "manufacturing 
retailer." That is, I produce most of 
my goods and sell them direct to the 
consumer. In summer the bulk of my 
sales is ice cream; and in winter, 
candy. How much, or little, these sales 
amount to you can guess closely 
enough when T tell you Arrowdale is 
a town of 2.500. In other words, I*m 
just a buck private in the array of 
business men. 

There was a time when I thought 
of myself as an independent business 
man* I own my little place on Main 
Street— stock, equipment and build* 
ing. I used to fmd a good deal of solid 
pride and pleasure in being in busi- 
ness for myself, standing on my own 
feet, and matching my wits against 
competition, of which there*s plenty. 
But I'm no longer sure I'm in business 
for myself, I'm beginning to suspect 
that my chief function in the 
economic setup is keeping books for 
the bureaucrats. 

We've been hearing a lot about 
bureaucracy the past few^ years — its 
cost, its menace to individual free- 
dom, its dictatorial irresponsibility. I 
know there's a plenty to be said on 




Reports may be a headache for big corporations but the 
people they r^fally wreck are the little fellows 



all these points. I have to pay my 
share of the cost, in special fees as 
well as general taxes. Now and then 
I've had to obey the stupid orders of 
some whippersnapper and like it. 
However, the thing that really gets 
in my hair is bureaucracy's insatiable 
demand for reports. 

Of course you know^ in a vague 
way, that such things as government 
reports are obtained from business 
concerns. Every now and then you 
read in the newspapers that the 
Bureau of Something or Other is giv- 
ing out statistics on this or that com- 
piled from the "reports" of manu- 
facturers or merchants. 



You probably imagine that what 
happens is about like this: 

Some morning a pleasant young 
chap from the Bureau drops in at the 
front office and says to the boss, "I'm 
sorry to bother you^ Mr, Jones. But 
we'd like to know how you find things 
these days. Especially employment 
and production/' Thereupon the boss 
takes out a folder and tells him the 
percentages compared with last year. 
The pleasant young chap jots down 
the tigures in a notebook, thanks him, 
and goes on to the next place. 

But it isn*t done that way. 

The fellows who edit the diction- 
aries like to show us how^ usage 
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Inl 




ent me 

- out came a Billion-Do liar mea/ 



It's nearly IJO yt'ars uuw sitice a cer- 
tain young man, wUh a knack for 
nierlianics, wvnt Suiitts to mwxV tlio girl of 
his fancy, Ajui fortunate it was for the 
world that he made this romant ic journey 1 
For one day he visited a cotton planta- 
tion. He saw what a long, slow proce.^ it 
was to clean the setHl.i from raw^ cotton, 
lie tidkf'd "R ith the planter, learned more 
about the diflk'ul ties of picking and clean- 
ing cotton Vjy hand. 

That night he couldn't sleep. If only 
there were a machine to do all that tedious 
wurk! Restlessly he got up and sUxjd by 
the window. In the moonlight he saw a 
c at^ frantically busy at one of the chicken 
eo<>ps. The cat had killed a ehirken but 
waa unable to pull it through tl>c wire 
mesh- In went the eager paw — out came 
a eloud of white feathers. In went the 
paw again > * * 

T 1 1 ou gh tf u lly the young man wen t ba<*k 
to IniJ, III his mimics eye he piclured an 
ircjii clavVfr pulling cotton fibres through a 
fine mesh screen — leaving the hard seeil?i 
l>ehind — ' 

A ff w days later he had wvjrked out the 
first rough skeleli of a remarkable new 
machine. It made large-scale pro4luction 
possible, r**volut ionized the entire Cfitton 
industry. The young man*s name wa^s Eli 
Whitney. The machine, inj^pired by a 
roblKT cat in the moonlight, was the 
famous cotton gm. 



Thousands of men might have 
watched that cat at the chicken 
eoop without attaching any im- 
portaoce to it. But to Eli Wliit^ 
ney it was the ba-^is at a b ill ion - 
dollar idea. He saw and recog- 



nized tlie fabuKnjs uti^tirN vulup uf that 
littie barnyard drama. 

It requires no six'cial genius to recog- 
nize the Unseen Value in an automobile. 
Today every alert, intelligent man or 
w^oman who ))u> s a car realizes that there 
is something far mt»re important to him 
thau tlie materials from which the car is 
made — far mtire significant than such 
things ^ beauty, p<jwiT, safety or speed. 
The Chr>'sler CuriHiration has suceeedini 
in making America conscious of this vital 
Unseen Value. 

Wiat is it, you ask? The man who 
drives a Chrysle rebuilt car well knows! 
He knows the pride and confi<lcnce that 



BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
—ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 

1 . Hiit it proptr weight distributiQn ? 
2, Has it genttiae hydrauiie bfttkes f 
i& it efotiQitt itui t& runP 
4* Has it floating pcmirrF 
5, Has it safety-si^et hodyV 
6. i><^*vv it drive fti&ityf 



ONLY CHKVSI-ER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 




g( i with ownership of a ri> mnuth. Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler. Behind these cars 13 
far, far more than the busy factories in 
whi< h lliey are builL Behind these c-ars is 
devotion la an trtspfn/ifj ideaL 

Look Beyond Beauty, Safety 
and Speed 

It has always been the ideal of the Chrys- 
ler Corporation to improve cars in every 
possihh? wa\\ and to keep improving theni^ 
Chr^'slcr engineers have dared to build the 
ears of their dreams ^ — have pioneered 
one great advance after another— 
have created veritable masterpieces of 
jierreetinn. 

Bet a use of tbis^ about everg Juurih car 
aoid Ifxiaj/ is a Chrysler-built car! Of all 
Afoerieau mntor raanufacturerH, Chrysler 
C(ir[M>raliun aluiie exceeded in 11)35 its 
rate of production for the boom year ttt 

We ask you to l>ear the«e fac^t-s in mind 
when yon buy a can We ask you to c*in- 
stdiT the exet*ptional Umcen Value of the 
famr^ns ears and trucks built by Chrvsler, 



DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 

DODGE 

PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 



Chrysler Marine and I nd vitriol Engines 



Airtemp— Air CandiHooing 



YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 




DO YOU KNOW 

— th4t thf taifrttaJf hatit j fon 
f^tfX^f^ wi/r for an arrt^gf 
rrt'ttrnt oj ttn than a tftti.^ 
— that the tpttJ of fttigbt 
ff aim btti bt*n iUpped tip 
4)% in rift r Hi >Ctfri? 
— fhtit hj inert aitng fhf r^- 
(feftfj &t i omhuffton thf ratU 

half hilt ion Ji^llafj jf» tht pjif 
tin ytafi? 

— thai 4% £tmt$ of tv<ry df4- 
tar thf fattffiiidi t^kt in go 
far rathuaJ payr&lls.'^ 
— thf utiitivadi mdtmain 

i/mtrrrr <»/ a mtUwn mitn 

— that many raittQaJf uHi 
farty y^ur utiiitmoitttr to 
t ai'attoa ipf/tt ftn tht pth t 
fjf ii thhd tifktt? 
^that J Oil atr fm taffr on 4 
rdiiren/d iram than ]f<m art 
yt.tttr ou-n humt'.' 



SAFETY FIRST- 



Association 

OF 



THERE IS— in the speed, comfort, safety 
and dependability of the modern 
American railroad train — something for 
each traveler especially to enjoy , 

You can do the thing you like to do, while 
you ride, almost with the same freedom 
and peace of mind that you would have in 
your own home. 



You know when 
you start out 
that you will 
get there on 
schedule. You know 
you will cover dis^ 




WEATHER AS YOU LIKE IT 

Railroad research tackled the problem of air- 
condiiioning more than twenty years ago, when 
a few dining cars were supplied with washed 
air. By cooled dining cars were introduced^ 
Today more than 4,000 Pullman cars and 
3t000 other cars provide the supreme com- 
fort of air-conditioning — cool* clean, quiet, regardle^is of the 
weather outside. Research in air-condhioning i& 
still going on, as it is in other varied projects 
such as Equipment Design^ Combustion, Wood 
Preservation, Water Softening, Metal Alloys, 
Signals, Brakes and Rails, In these and in 
countless other activities of the railroads — 

PIONEERING STILL GOES ON! 




tances with the minimum of exertion, 
the maximum of ease. You know that 
whatever the weather or the route or the 
season, security and friendly service will 
attend you. 

These benefits of railroad travel have be- 
come so familiar they are taken for granted. 

What may not be 
so familiar, unless 



you have traveled 
by train lately, is 
the extent of the im- 
provements made 
and the new fea- 
tures added in re- 
cent years* 

So next time you 
have a trip to make 
— and want to make it in the pleasan test way 
possible— go by train and see for yourself. 

See how faster schedules, modern equip- 
ment, air-conditioning, and billions put 
into heavier rails^ safety signals and road- 
way maintenance, are keeping the American 
railroads out in front as the most reliable 
and progressive transportation system in 
the world! 



Transportation Building, Washington^ D. €• 
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changes the meanings of common 
words. They couldn't find a better ex- 
ample than '*report," Back in the 
horse and buggy" days a report 
meant a straight forv^^ard business 
document, containing important in- 
formation of more or less permanent 
value, set down in a dear, concise 
way. Now it means an intricate form 
that the business man has to fill out. 
That's what the bureaucrats have done 
to a perfectly good six-letter word. 

Making business do the work 

I CAN see easily enough why the 
swivel-chair boys make a career of 
reports. Bureaus must do something 
to justify their budgets. And there 
are tw^o main alternatives. They can 
go out and get the information that*9 
so essential to the "general welfare"; 
or they can stay in the office and let 
business men send in file fodder. Ob- 
viously, the latter is much more de- 
.Hirable. It means they don*t have to 
get wet or cold or snnstrnck. They 
don't have to answer embarrassing 
questions about what they do with 
**conMential information.*' Better 
still, they can always ofiFer the sure* 
fire defense that the burden of re- 
port omania falls chiefly on "big busi- 
nesji." 

Unfortunately that doesn't happen 
to be true. 

Granted, reports are something of 
a headache even for the biggest cor- 
porations. But it's only the relative 
size of the figures and the variety of 
information that make the job look 
tremendous. 

A $1,000,000 or $10,000,000 con- 
cern is sure to have an adequate ac- 
counting department, with filing sys- 



tems and bookkeeping machines. Also 
it's likely to have a legal staff, capa- 
ble of interpreting — as well as any 
normal mind can — what the bureau- 
crats w*ant. So reports pretty much 
boil down to just another piece of 
office routine for the big corporation. 
At least it doesn't mean that the 
whole organization from chairman of 
the board to file clerk has to drop 
everything and start digging. 

Now compare this with the situa- 
tion of the little merchant or manu- 
facturer who grosses anywhere from 
$10,000 to $50,000 a year. 

He has no accounting department. 
He's his own auditor, comptroller, 
secretary, treasurer. Further, he's his 
own sales manager, production man* 
ager, purchasing agent, credit man- 
ager, advertising manager, window 
dresser, public relations counselor, 
maintenance superintendent, techni- 
cal director, even head porter* He 
may have a lone bookkeeper compe- 
tent to handle routine, and possibly 
an adding machine. But generally his 
whole accounting system can be 
stowed in a single deak, with room 
to spare. 

When reports come in they can't 
be routed smoothly down a line of 
department heads. The little fellow 
either must take time and energy 
from his normal business to play 
bookkeeper for the bureaucrats, or he 
must spend his evenings poring over 
ledgers, invoices and costcards; gen- 
erally both. 

In other words, the smaller the 
business, the harder it is to make out 
reports. 

Naturally the bureaucrats don't 
play that up in their publicity* They 
conveniently ignore the statistical 



fact that small business men still out- 
number the big corporations several 
hundred to one. And it*s these little 
fellows like myself who must supply 
most of the "paperwork" grist that 
keeps the mills of bureaucracy grind- 
ing. 

Just how many reports does the 
typical small business man have to 
make out in a year? It's impossible 
to answ^er that definitely. To begin 
with, as many as four strata of bu- 
reaucracy can be piled on the busi- 
ness man: federal, state, city, and 
county. He may have to .supply infor- 
mation to one or all, depending on the 
nature and scope of his business and 
where be happens to live. 

Further, the number of reports de- 
pends largely on whether or not he is 
dealing with up-to-date bureaus* No 
modern bureau is content to remain 
a cohesive organisation. It must be 
broken up into divisions; these divi- 
sions into units. And every unit must 
have its own special ''business infor- 
mation/* 

They make complications 

THE BTU division of the state SOS 
Bureau may crave the same facts as 
the FOB unit of the Federal PDQ Bu- 
reau, But it would never do for them 
to exchange information. The second 
principle of bureaucracy is * 'Don't ask 
for one report when you can get two." 
And even though both sets of facts 
were identical, they couldn*t be re- 
ported the same way. The third prin- 
ciple of bureaucracy is '*Be Differ- 
ent/' 

My own case is by no means ex- 
treme. Being located in a small town, 
I have no city or county bureaus to 




Once 1 refused to answer a survey quetUonnaire from one of our more inquisitive bu- 
reaus. Then a field mSin from the bureau c<ime nlong* I~Ie 1ft it be known there was a l^w 
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ome nails an' a load of pipe 



, , . and make it snappy! 



REAL telephones are ringings placing 
L real ordt^rs like this— thousands of 
times every day, all over the country. 
At the other end of the wire is a local 
merchant who sclb steel and steel prod- 
Li^ijj, — there is at least one in every 
€omm unity. He is the dealer, the job- 
ber or the distributor selling by the 
pound, foot or ton^ 

lit this intricate age of ours^ living 
would come to a standstill without steel 
distributors. For example: An explosion 
wrecks a !smal! fitctory building. Men 
are out of work; the plant can't oper- 



ate* The contractors rebuild the struc- 
ture over a week-end becau^^e they can 
get the many necessary kinds of steel 
—tons and tons of it, at once — from 
a nearby steel warehouse. Or a home- 
owner needs a pound or two of assorted 
nails. He gets them^ right away, from 
a local dcalt!r, who has all sizes in stock 
because he is able to replenish his supply 
overnight from a nearby jobber. 

Other stt'el jobbt*rs and drstrihucors 
supply the pipe that plumbers use, or 
the steel girders td be placed in the 
basement of a home, or a small piece 



of alloy steel needed by a machine shop, 
or the electrical cable required by an 
electric ran— even a few pieces of stain- 
less steel for a store window. Farm 
and lawii fences, poultry netting, wire 
rope, galvani/A'd sheets for barn and 
house roofs — practically any kind of 
steel that anybotly uses- — are carried in 
stock by these distributors, ready f*ir 
delivery at a moment's nor ice. 

United States Steel is proud to be a 
part of the service made av-allable by 
these distributors. Their success is vital 
to the success of United States Steel, 



iiMERICAN BKmce COMPANY - AMERieA» STEEL & WIRE COMPANy < CAKADtAN BAIDCE COMPA?fV, 
LTD. • CAHNEOlS-lLUNOrS STEEL CWUPORATIOH • COLUMBIA STKEL COMPANY • CYCLONE FENCE 
COMPANY ' FEDEILaL IHlPftUILDINfi AND DHV DOCK COMPANY * KAllONAl, Tl BE CQMPANV 
OIL WELL SUPPl.Y COMPA^CY • SCLriLY STEEL PROCH CTS COMPA(*Y • TENNESSEE COAL^ IRON A 
RAlLflOAn COVIFANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMFASY 

United Statfi Sifd Cofporaiien SubsitiiarifJ 




UNITED STATES STEEL 
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reckon with, and my state is jmi 
moderately **progressivc." 

First of all, I have to fill out a form 
for a state workshop and factory li- 
cense, without which I couldnH do 
business. Strictly speaking, this iBn*t 
so much a license as a special type of 
lax, the fee paying the cost of state 
sanitary inspection. As forms go, it's 
comparatively simple. Nevertheless^ 
it's something to be filled out. and, 
like all forms, it has the maddening 
faculty of turning up at the moat in- 
opportune mument. 

Next, I have to make a federal in- 
come tax return. You fellows who are 
on a salary needn't nod and say "We 
know," When you're in business for 
yourself an income tax return means 
a gold fish -bowl recap of your year's 
business, done "the hard way-*' 

Though this shortcoming may soon 
be corrected, my state hasn't yet 



of their value to me or anybody who'd 
buy them. 

Like so many others these days, 
my state also levies a retail sales tax. 
But this doesn't mean that I merely 
have to pry the pennies out of pro- 
testing customers and turn them over 
to officials along with double-check- 
ing receipts. In addition I must make 
a quarterly report showing my gross 
sales, the amount of tax collected, the 
amount of tax-exempt sales, and why. 
The last two refinements of bureau- 
cratic technique deserve further men- 
tion later- 
Two reports on workers 

NEXT, I must make a semiannual 
report to the state workmen's com- 
pensation system as a basis for my 
premium payments to the insurance 
fund. These reports are a detailed 




No self-reiipecting bureaucrat would think of usmg 
a report form written in clear, simple Fnglish 



"progressed" to the point of piling on 
an income tax of its own, But it has 
things *'just as good/' One is a chat- 
tels tax. To make a return for this I 
have to retrace much of the same 
ground covered for my income tax 
return, with just enough differences 
to make more than twice as much 
work. The particular things I have 
to watch here are my stock and equip- 
ment inventories. 

The state boys have the last word. 
So my job is to guess what they'll 
think things are worth, regardless 



abstract of my weekly pay roll, 
amount of wages paid* to whom, and 
for what — information supplied in 
different form in other reports. 

To the normal mind, these compen- 
sation reports would seem a satisfac- 
tory record of my employee relations; 
but not to the bureaucratic mind. In 
addition I must make an annual re- 
port to the state industrial depart- 
ment, giving the total amount of 
wages paid, the number of hours em- 
ployees work per day and per week, 
whether they are male or female, 



white or colored, adult or minor. AU 
this ink-spiliing for a force of three. 

Then 1 must make a biennial report 
to the federal Department of Com- 
merce, glibly called a census of manu- 
factures. Again I must tell how much 
I paid out for labor, as well as electric 
power, fuel^ and — more about this 
later — each type of raw material go- 
ing into my products, not to mention 
the manufacturing cost of my out- 
put, according to neatly subdivided 
classifications* 

And because I happen to sell what 
I make direct to the consumer I also 
had lo make out a report for the fed- 
eral census of retailers, undertaken 
this year as a WPA project* It meant 
still another detailed recap of my 
1935 business, giving the same old in- 
formation in a different way. 

That is what bureaucracy exacts 
from me in the way of reports. Bust* 
ness men doing a like volume in other 
states or other lines may have less 
paperwork; those in different states 
or different lines probably have more. 

But this point should be remem- 
bered. These overlapping reports 
don*t cover the operations of a huge 
organization or even an incorporated 
concern* They cover simply a little 
one-man business in a small town. 
Their cost is not passed along to the 
public in the form of accounting over- 
head. They are merely extra work* 

Iticotnprehensible wording 

AND that extra work is multiplied 
unreasonably because no self-respect- 
ing bureaucrat would think of using 
a report form and "instruction'' sheet 
written in clear, simple English* The 
text must be elaborated into a laby- 
rinth of 16-cylinder sentences, com- 
pounded of dependent and subdepend- 
ent clauses, articulated with such 
ponderosities as **whereas," "to wit,*' 
'*and or,*' *'as hereinafter provided," 
"subject to the stipulations afore- 
.^aid.** "pursuant to the authority/' 
I doubt if the bureaucrats themselves 
understand them. 

For instance, I received a process- 
ing tax form while the AAA was in 
full flower. After reading it a half 
dozen times, I wrote to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue asking for a clar- 
ification of the provisions that seemed 
to apply to me. He answered simply 
by quoting the passage. Again T 
wrote, asking for an interpretation of 
his "clarification." And again he re- 
plied merely by quoting the section. 
Bo I did my own guessing, 

A nother favorite device of the bu- 
reaucrats is complexity of forms. 

It is obvious that a small business 
can report its operations far more 
simply and briefly than a huge organ- 
ization. It is well known, too, that the 
f Continued on page 1!S) 



Don't Owe Too Much Money 

BY ROY A. FOULKE 

Manager, Analytical Report Department Diin & Bradstrtet, Inc. 



jVERYONE who is more 
than 25 years old and in 
hia right mind will re- 
member that in the pre- 
1929 years we were on a 
spending spree, youp I, 
and the other fellow. Al- 
most everything we 
wanted from a house to an 
engagement ring could be 
bought on the instalment 
plan and we bought it. 

It was good business to 
owe money, on a house, on 
the furniture, on the 
piano, on the radio, and on 
the new car. **It made the 
house more salable." the 
salesman and the repre- 
sentative of the mortgage 
guaranteeing corporation 
insisted. 

Today, we are on an- 
other spending spree but 
the **we*' instead of being 
"you, I. and the other fel- 
low," is now a collective 
sovereign *'we" represent- 
ed by the Government at 
Washington. There is a 
diiference. It is much 
easier to change our own 
minds than the minds of 
legislators, bureaucrats^ 
and politicians. Some 
sprees can be worked off 
the day after the night 
before, but a spending spree of a sov- 
ereign body based upon bank de- 
posit inflation has characteristics of 
its own — it lasts until we either wake 
up and call a halt or an investment 
strike occurs and no more funds can 
be obtained to spend. That can hap* 
pen, too. 

I have a friend who recently made 
the initial down payment on a house. 
That residence probably sold at 
about $16,000. With a down payment 
of $2,500, the alleged owner now has 
about $13,500 to go and he's not very 
close to a touchdown. With interest 
at five per cent a year on this unpaid 




IN theory as well as in practice, debts of 
business, people or governments must bear 
some relation to assets 



balance, the monthly cost without 
considering upkeep or amortization 
is $56,25. 

Well, it so happens that when most 
families desert an apartment for an 
eight-room house with a fireplace, 
the house generally has two more 
rooms than the apartment, besides a 
hall, and a somewhat larger living- 
room. Since empty space has a 
strange look to visitors those rooms 
invariably are furnished. 

Probably another $1,500 goes for 
that purpose, the furniture to be paid 
$300 down and $50 a month for two 
years. By the time the furniture is 



paid for there will be up- 
keep on the house. And 
then a refrigerator and a 
new radio are also ac- 
quired on somewhat simi- 
lar basis calling for addi- 
tional payments of $10 
each a month. 

That is only the first 
half of this familiar story 
of family expansion. The 
second half has to do with 
items known in real 
estate parlance as taxes 
and insurance, and heat. 
In a business we would 
term them additional 
''fixed charges," 

The annual taxes on 
this house are $360 and 
the fire insurance — al- 
though it is an added item 
of cost— is the only really 
insignificant item in the 
overhead. My friend con- 
servatively spends $240 
each year for heat. Here 
is an average of $600 
more a year which must 
be covered by the yearly 
income as well as by the 
budget. 

So, when my friend was 
settled and began to put 
the adding machine to 
work, he found out he had 
monthly fixed charges ex- 
ceeding $176.25 in contrast to his 
monthly rent of $80, including heat, 
in the apartment before he moved, 
and he had made no provision for 
amortizing the unpaid balance of the 
mortgage. If he is fortunate and gets 
two or three salary raises in the next 
few years, the skies wtll remain 
bright. And if business — only an 
"if"— continues to improve for a suf- 
ficiently lo2ig time he'll probably get 
them. But just at this stage of the 
game he owes a little too much 
money for his income, his resources, 
his peace of mind, or his good health. 
If he and his family could have 
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been content with a somewhat small- 
er house, or if it had been unneces- 
sary for him to fill the empty rooms 
with furniture, his overhead would 
have been appreciably smaller. That 
is not difficult to understand; at 
least, not when you write it on paper. 
It just seems to be human nature for 
us to be a trifle overambitious, a little 
vain, when it comes to selecting a 
permanent home, signing the mort- 
gage, and making the initial down 
payment. 

Fixed charges loo high 

A SUBSTANTIAL portion of the 
business enterprises of the country 
are operated somewhat as this fam- 
ily is being run. The expansion is 
forced. Additional manufacturing 
plants, more sales offices, larger in- 
ventories, more colorful stores are 
added without carefully counting the 
cost: without adequately, or often 



even superficially, studying the sales 
possibilities- When the initial expen- 
diture is made from capital resources, 
the one immediate additional cost is 
in the form of enlarged depreciation, 
and when the program ia financed by 
borrowed money, the second addi- 
tional item which immediately grows 
in status and importance in the 
profit and loss account is "interest*' 
on the borrowed funds. 

Both "depreciation" and "inter- 
est*' are of more than casual theoret- 
ical interest to a man operating his 
own business* They are two expenses 
which can be accurately fo recast ♦ 

Suppose the owner of a small ma- 
chine shop bought some tools and 
equipment, which would receive rath- 
er hard constant usage, for $1,000. 
At the end of six years, these par- 
ticular tools and equipment might 
have a scrap value of about $76. 
Straight line depreciation would re- 
quire that approximately $155 be 
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Current Debt is the total of all liabilities due within one year from 
Statement date including current payments on serial notes, mort- 
gages, debentures, or other funded debts. This item also includes 
current reserves such as reserves for taxes, and reserves for contin- 
gencies set up for specific purposes, but does not include reserves 
for depreciation. 

Total Debt U ihe sum of the current debt and any long term debts 
such as mortgages, bonds, debentures, serial notes and gold notes. 

Tangible Net Worth in the case of proprietorship is the capital; 
in the case of copartnerships it is the net worth: in the case of cor- 
porations it is the sum of capital surplus and undivided profits; and 
in all cases it is less any intangible items ctrried in the assets such as 
good- will, trade marks, patents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing lists, 
treasury stock, organization expenses, and underwriting discounts 
and expenses. 



charged to depreciation in each one 
of therse six years. 

When the purchases were made, the 
owner knew he could immediately 
and easily save the yearly deprecia- 
tion by the increa^sed speed and bet- 
ter work— but» unlesis he were an un- 
usual business man, he might fail lo 
realize that five and six years hence 
when the equipment had outlasted its 
initial usefulness and initial savings 
to the business, the yearly deprecia- 
tion of $155 might be a real burden- 

A solution to this problem has 
been found. The more progressive 
business man takes an added share 
of depreclalion in those early years 
when the equipment is of the great- 
est value to the business. For in- 
,stance, if a 35 per cent rate is taken 
im the net depreciated value of the 
assets, the charge to operating ex- 
pense is greater in the first two years 
and progressively smaller in the next 
four years when the same scrap value 
of $T& is finally reached • 

This is what I mean. With a 35 per 
cent rate, the charge for depreciation 
in the first year would be $350 leav- 
ing a nt't depreciated value of $650. 
The 35 per cent in the second year 
i now taken on the net depreciated 
value of $650) would be $227, the 
third year on the still lower net de- 
preciated value of $423 would be 
$147; the fourth year $97; the fifth 
$63. and the sixth $40. 

More thinking encouraged 

OBVIOUSLY this percentage meth- 
od of depreciation should make the 
business man think harder as to 
whether any new equipment will pay 
its way during the first two years— 
if it can, it will surely take care of 
itself thereafter. 

In the past five years 104,478 busi* 
nesses have failed in the United 
States involving aggregate liabiHtiea 
of $2,6^1,81 9,000. The individual 
yearly schedule reads i 

1935 U,a79 $ 23O,im0O0 

1934 12,18& 2fl4^4S,000 

1933 20.307 502,830,000 

1932 31,d22 928,312,000 

1931 2B,285 T36,30^,0O&| 

Total for 

f 1 ve years 1 Oi ,478 $2.661 ,819,000 J 

Did you ever stop to think that 
business enterprises fail only when 
their liabilities are too great: when 
they are unable to meet their obliga- 
tions, their invoices for the purchase 
of merchandise, their bank loans, the 
rent, and the pay roll on time. Each 
one of the 104,478 business enter- 
prises which failed in this five-year 
period owed too much money! 

The amount of liabilities always 
has a material bearing upon a con- 
cern's credit standing. Up to a cer- 
(Caniinued on pa^e 117} 
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Order or stir up ycmr Marliov with 
GUbey^s Gin, and joii are on ihe way to 
a perfect cock tail* For other mtxed ar 
stratgkt drinks — Mijrdiallans and rirkeys, 
juleps, old fashioned-i, highballs and i^nurg 
— National Dii^tillers produces in America 
and briai^s from abroad, whiskteij of the 
finct^t cjualily and unsurpassed r<"pnte* 
We provide-^ also, a comprehensive 
seleclioQ of wines, liqueurs and cordiak* 




Look fur the Naiioual Distil tera 
emblem, the mark of assured qual* 
ty. National Di;^lil!erri Products 
Corporalion, Executive Ollices, 
Vm Bi-oailway, New York, N. Y, 
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THINK^is the World completed? 

Look about you — in your own America today — what do 
you see? Progressive industry everywhere offering new and 
better wares. Countless communities needing new homes 
by the thousands. The railroads^ speeding time and obsoles- 



cence, with amazingly efficient new trains. Millions of people 
wanting or needing something new» Seeing all this, why 
think as if the world were completed, as if there were nothing 
more to do! Why consider dividing wealth— why not mul- 
tiply it? Why talk of "stabilizing" — why nor go forward? 



YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER 



CHEVROLET 



P 0 N T I A C 



0 L D S M 0 B I I E 



Why worry about fewer hours— why not make more jobs? 
Why think of producing fewer things at higher prices for 
fewer people— why not produce more things at lower prices 
for more people? Never was there a time with more limitless 
possibilities for men of vision, courage and resourcefulness 



than now. In the new things neededjin the new industries 
being born, in the rebuilding of the vast production plant 
of our country — in these are opportunities for increasing 
employment J for producing new markets and new wealth, 
for serving progress, greater than America has ever known! 
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OETY'iSTX yenrs ago. Congress 
passed the antitrust law, which was 
judicially determined to apply also to 
consolidation of railroads. 

Sixteen years ago, Congress re- 
versed Us position, removed the old 
obstacles to h ringing railroads to* 
get her and even passed a law to en- 
courage, direct and all but compel 
consolidation. 

Three years ago, and 13 years after 
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passage of the act in ten tied to speed 
up consolidation by the iaot-house 
process, a new shibboleth arose in the 
transportation world — ^**Coordj na- 
tion/' And so, in familiar fashion, it 
was decided that, to obtain the full 
measure of coordination without de- 
lay, there '*ooght to be a law," And 
there was a law, full of good inten- 
tions. 

But this is not an article about raiN 



road consolidation or coordination. It 
is about planning and direction of 
business by government. Many minds | 
find something comforting, almost 
fascinating, in contemplating the vast 
collect ive wisdom of the state applied 
to the running of business, with the 
organized authority of government to 
insure that it shall be run according 
to the public plans. To those im- 
liatient of the old process of trial and 
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BY BDBEBT HENRY 



AMERICA has become the land of the rush into what they believe is uncultivated 



panacea. Hosts of eager prescriptionists 
seek to cure the nation's ills with plain and 
fancy remedies. With feverish zeal they 



ground only to find that the people in their 
individual social and economic explora- 
tions have been there before them 



errofi this seems a simple way to 
solve the problems which baffle busi* 
ness brains* 

Business brains, as every one 
knows, lack omniscience and disin- 
terestedness of the sort which the 
theory of public economic planning 
ascribes to those individuals clothed 
with the authority of i^overnment. 
Business men guess wrong rather fre- 
quently. They even admit it them- 
selves, and if they didn't admit it, the 
figures on the losses which are an 
inescapable fact of our so-called 
profit system would prove it. 

Why, then, should the planning and 
direction of business be left in the 
hands of such self-confessed gropers? 
True, the result of their profit-seek- 
ing gropings has been a development 
and distribution of material goods 
and ownership undreamed of else- 
where or in other times. But why 



should not the amelioration of the hu- 
man lot now^ be speeded up by turning 
over the planning of production and 
distribution to those who profess to 
know, those who are far enough re- 
moved from the actualities of the 
daily sti^uggle to see problem whole, 
and to see them clearly? 

So runs the argument of those who 
pant and tliirst for quick ready-made 
advance in some direction — any di- 
rection almost — toward which the 
popular prescription for w^hatever 
ails us points at the moment. The 
argument appeals to our American 
belief in the wonder-working powers 
of statutory enactment, our convic- 
tion that to meet any situation what- 
soever we must have a law. 

Whereupon there is, usually, a law 
—which, as often as not, works its 
wonders in reverse. The planned 
march of business, moving forward 



all in step toward the goal defined by 
the high command of government, 
has a most annoying way in practice 
of developing into such flustered flut- 
terings as those of the late NEA, or 
such contradictions as an agricul- 
tural planning which spends tax-col* 
lected funds to retire certain acres 
from cultivation, the while it uses 
other tax funds to reclaim other 
acres for the ])low. 

These unhappy failures to bring to 
order either Dame Nature or her dif- 
ficult child, Human Nature, are ex- 
cused by those convinced of the su- 
periority of government planning on 
the ground that they were mere 
emergency efforts, hastily devised to 
meet emergency situations. In the 
transpoilation field, however, govern- 
ment has long exercised an unusual 
authority, not through temporary or- 
(Continued an page 7S ^ 




"You can't fool us! We're the World's 
most fortunate people ! " 



An American report tr iutennewed a typical family in a dictator ridden European 
country^ from which liberty had been banished. Hands gnarled from bitter tod, cheeks 
sallow from privation^ clad in tatters,. Jhis family looked at oar reporter ivith gen- 
uine pity, " You are an American? Hoiv sad I they said, *lVe know that hundreds 
of your people are being shot monthly by capitalist controlled police. We know that 
thousands of your workers are dying from hunger. We know that no one in your 
country has the comfort or the security we have. We know that, in all the worlds 
we are the most fortunate of people. We know all these things because we read them 
in our newspapers, which speak the truth because our government publishes themV^ 



FANTASTIC?.., Not at all! That family can be found 
in several countries today, where leaders — lustful 
for power, have learned the force chat lies in ability 
to control or to fabricate what passes as news. 

Dictatorship thrives on studied misrepresentation- 
It can't exist where the average citizen is given an 
accurate picture of local and world affairs, 

Herein lie the strength and the hope of America, 
H This country is no Utopia; it makes many mistakes 
H and tolerates many temporary injustices. But, thanks 
H to an unshackled press and the right of every man to 
H speak his mind.. /this nation is never long in the dark 
H concerning ics shortcomings and maladjustments. 



Here, in this country, the people may learn the facts. 
Knowing them, and once aroused^ there is no illness 
— political, social or economic — our people cannot 
ultimately cure by the orderly and w^ise acdon of 
their own system of government* 

Today, with democracy under fire, the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers pledge themselves anew: 

First, to give their readers clear, impartial, accu- 
rate news on both sides of every viral question. 

And second, in their editorial pages, to outline 
with tolerance and logic their concept of the nation's 
wisest course. 
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AFTER THE GREATEST FINISH undvF fire in 
golfing history, Tony Manero ^cts set for 
ht-arty catiag by smoking CameU. He won 
the 1936 N^itional Open with a spectacular 
282. Hjj digestion stands the strum of t be- 
long grind because* as Tony says: go on 
record any time as one who thanks Camels fur 
stimubting digestion. I feel cheered up while 
r*m eating— enjoy my food more— and have a 
feeHng of easeafterward when I enjoy Camels 
.ilong with my meab^ Camels svt me right/' 




WHETHER YOU ARE 
CATCHING A QUICK BITE 
OR DINING IN STATE- 





CHAMPION BOWLER. 

Johnny iMurphy says: 
"Smoking Camels at 
nteals and after works 
out swell 10 my case!" 




WITH healthy nerves and 
good digestion, you feel 
on top of the world. 

When you smoke Camels 
with your meals and after, 
tension is lessened. The flow 
of digestive fluids speeds up. 
And alkalinity is increased* 
For "lift" and 'lor digestion's 
sake," the answer is Camels. 
Camels set you righcl 



A CuiTielfi are made from lincTj M O H £ 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS, ..Turkish and 
Dom«iiie * . . th«n mny other popular brand. 




COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
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rCmitinu€i1 from page 69) 
ganiziitions hastily summoned to- 
gether, but throu^::h irermanent agen- 
cies of long experience and with high 
ability and integrity, dealinf^ con- 
stiintly with conlininn^ ^noblems. 

But even in the fte!d of iranHporta- 
tion it is obvious that govemmenl 
has not achieved, even among its own 
agencies, a luiilied and coordinated 
policy. Which, again, advocates oi 
universal public economic planning 
may explain away on the ground that 
the transportation picture has devel- 
oped rapidly, more rapidly than gov- 
ernment could develop and change its 
policies. 

And so it has — although in that 
transportation is not peculiar. An 
essential of business in America has 
been opportunity to grow and change. 

A trial of planning 

IN ONE field of transportation, gov- 
ernment has had. for almost half a 
century, an opportunity to exercise 
its authority to bring about planned 
coordination. During that period 
there has been government planning 
as to railroads, in great plenty and 
contradictory variety. There has also 
been vast progrcs;s in unification and 
coordination— more of it than almost 
any one realizes — but the coordina- 
tion has come about, not because of 
the public plan but sometimes, even 
in spite of it. Can it be true that, even 
in this one segment of business, pub- 
lic planning does not always work 
out according to expectations ? And if 
not, then what can we expect from a 
state called on to plan and direct the 
doings of the whole vast complex of 
business ? 

Coordination and unification had 
been going on among railroads for 
mora than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury before it became the subject of 
specific statutory encouragement. It 
has been, almost from the beginning, 
an effective principle in the develop* 
ment, not only of the railroads, but of 
the whole scheme of American com- 
merce. The earliest railroads were 
built independently of each other, in 
most cases without even physical con- 
nection. At the terminus of each line, 
freight and passengers were trans- 
ferred across town to the beginning 
of the next railroad, and so on to 
destination — if the passengers were 
hardy and the freight of sufficient 
value to carry the charges for re- 
handling and teaming at junction 
points- Otherwise the passengers 
stayed close to home and the freight 
didn*t move* 

The common sense of railroad men, 
shippers and passengers set to work 
to remedy that condition. As early as 
1838, three little railroads between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore coordi- 



nated their operations to provide 
through service, even though part of 
it was by ferry. When the several 
railroads between Buffalo and Albany 
and between Boston and Albany 
agreed to connect operations, early in 
the next decade, the American meth- 
od of coordination for continent-wide 
service was well launched. 

Even such elementary bits of co- 
ordination met with difhcuUies and 




opposition. Teamsters, hotel keepers 
and officials of the junction town re- 
sented a step which deprived them of 
lucrative local business and employ- 
ment. As late as 1853, rioters blocked 
the joining of track in the town of 
Erie, Pa„ while right through the 
Civii War the town of Petersburg, 
Va., refused to allow the railroads to 
connect through its limits. 

Coordination made progress 

BY Civil War times, however, co- 
ordinated service had gone another 
step f orw^ard with the introduction of 
through freight lines, connecting dis- 
tant cities over several railroads with 
unbroken service. Such an arrange- 
ment was a strong reason for stand- 
ardizing the varying widths of track, 
a result which was finally accom- 
plished with the adoption of standard 
gauge for all sections in the middle 
1880*3, 

By that time, of course, growth of 
interchange between railroads had 
made necessary coordination in all 
sorts of directions. Time, for instance, 
was reduced from the 52 varieties in 
use before 1883 to four standard 
hour-wide zones. This was planned 
and done by railroad cooperation 
alone, without aid of government and, 
until 1918, with no sanction of statute 
law. Car couplings, for another ex- 
ample, had to be made to w^ork w4th 
the coupling on either end of any 
car on any railroad, and were made 
to do so by cooperative action of the 
railroads themselves. 

Brakes and wheels and a host of 
mechanical parts which the traveler 
never sees and hardly knows to exist, 



were standardized so that a car away 
from home may be repaired wherever 
it is found. Interchange methods and 
accounting practices were coordi- 
nated, also, to keep track of the great 
host of freight cars going every* 
where, and to collect and divide the 
revenue they earned. 

This ama?Jng free flow of com- 
merce in the freight cars of this con- 
tinent has been described as a '*daily 
miracle of industrial 
coordination, "and so it 
is. But like other in- 
dustrial miracles with 
which we are surround- 
ed, it came to pass so 
gradually and so natu- 
rally through the pro- 
cesses of business that 
it was neither noted nor 
understood. And so the 
curious notion found 
lodgement in many 
minds that railroad ex- 
ecutives were somehow 
peculiarly averse to 
saving money through 
coordination and must, 
therefore, be shown how and, if nec- 
essary, compelled by government, to 
do so. 

Coordination frequently paved the 
way to consolidation, of course. More 
than 700 railroads became the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as wc know it now. 
More than 600 became the New York 
Central System. The same process 
went on in the growth of other sys- 
tems. Each grew according to the de- 
mands of the public whose business it 
sought to serve. Demands which 
called for growth in effective dis- 
tribution were sensed and met by 
those responsible for business results 
long before the political doctors of 
economics got around to recognizing 
them. 

Congress reversed itself 

AND so the business process of 
consolidation went on, fast or slow» 
in good times and in bad, as far as the 
law would allow, until by 1920 even 
the political attitude became one of 
enthusiasm for the idea of consolida- 
tion. 

Having frowned on it for 30 years, 
Congress passed a law to encourage 
the grouping of railroads into a lim- 
ited number of systems and laid down 
elaborate rules and requirements as 
to how the mandate should be car- 
ried out. 

Under the new law, railroads were 
not left to work out the proper group- 
ings themselves, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Impatient to hasten 
progress toward an ideal national rail 
pattern, Congress directed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to de- 
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vise and lay down all at one time a 
cotnpleii* piaii for a few great sys- 
tems into which all raitroads were to 
be fitted. 

The I *e Commerce Commis- 

sion di .< for the joh. Knowing 

the diilicultu^s ahead, the CommiS' 
sion was reluctant to attempt such a 
summary wholesale reurrangement 
of the rail systems, but the mandate 
of Congress required that the task be 
UH'l ■ 1. So it was ir - n. 

'i -state Comr nm le- 

sion If* HH a hie, dev 
a public body as ai 
ernmcnt is likely lu produce. But the 
task imposed on it was simply beyond 
the passibility of satisfactorj* perfor- 
majice. 

After all. the human bniin is not 
yet up to grasping and ^ H 
at one time a problem of m' >t 
infinite facets as that of remaking the 
railroad map at a stroke. 

Plans made by experts 

THE plans for a general r- ^ 
of railroads under I he Ti . t- 
tion Act of 1920 were carefully pre- 
pared by disinterested experts, who 
had the advantage of teatimony and 
exhibits submitted by all parties at 
interest. 

The intent was to regroup rail- 
roads in large systems of fairly equal 
competitive strength, to obtain the 
supposed economies of large scale 
consolidation, to retain the advantage 
of competition, and to preserve the 
so-called "weak roads'* by combina- 
tion with the "strong,'* all to the 
public benefit. Since, however, hardly 
a system as outlined would have de- 
veloped according to its predicted 
course had the plans been put into 
effect, everj^body se^ms to be willing 
to let that particular bit of public 
economic planning go by the board. 

As yet, however, railroads were 
free to work out coordination and 
unification of facilities and services 
without the prescription of statute 
law or public planning. The same sort 
of gradual, bit by bit, coordination 
which had been going on for a cen- 
tury was still in progress. The 
achievements of this process had 
been considerable, as was demon- 
strated not only by the daily flow of 
coordinated commerce over the con- 
tinent but by the fact that, according 
to incomplete reports of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, there were 
some 25,000 miles of line in the 
United States on which more than 
one carrier operated trains ; some 700 
large bridges jointly used; and some 
thousands of joint freight and pas* 
senger terminals, stations, shops and 
other like facilities. 

Moreover, new joint arrangements 
were constantly being made where 



thr^v ^ff^med to justify themselves, 
' I tion of railroads was not 

i . ; IS no doubt it never will be 
so 1 : - we preserve individual 
initiative and tolerate dilTerences of 
opinion, but the railroads were quiet- 
ly getting together where it appeared 
that money might be made or saved. 

Hastening coordination 

CAMK liKVA, Without senf>ua objcc- 
?inn fff^m the rriilrortd world, Con- 
Trans- 
' iiings it 

created the office of Federal CcKirdi- 
nator of Transportation, whose chief 
job was to lead, speed, and, if need 
be, push the railroads toward the 
goal. The cost of the work was to be 
borne, not by the taxpayers in gen- 
eral, nor by transportation as a whole, 
hut by the railroads* through a spe- 
cial annual tax of $1.50— later $2.00 
~a mile. 

To the office of Coordinator was ap- 
pointed an experii^nrpd public servant 
of the highest . He found 

jnterrailroad coi^. - in various 

sections already at work on the same 
problem. These committees, among 
them, had about 5.000 projects under 
study. These projects were taken 
over, coordinating committees were 
appointed, an expert staff was as- 
sembled, additional studies were un- 
dertaken, a vast amount of informa- 
tion collected, and numerous reports 
were published 

But out of it all came exceeding 
small results in the way of actual co* 
ordination; less, it is said, than in any 
other three years of railroad history. 
For that fact there is a peculiarly 
governmentat reason. The same law 
which told the railroads that they 
should, and even must, coordinate 
al.Ho told them, over their own objec- 
lions, that they must not coordinate 
if this action would displace men 
employed when the act was passed. 
The Federal Coordinator ruled that 
this prohibition included not only 
coordination.^ initiated under the 
act itself but also those previously 
under study. The railroads accepted 
the ruling - and the Coordinator, in 
his own phrase, found himself not a 
**doer of deeds but a prober of possi- 
bilities/* The very probing of these 
possibilities rendered more remote 
the chance of translating them into 
deeds. 

Public planning, by He very nature, 
must be done publicly. Few business 
transactions would ever be consum- 
mated if negotiations had to be con- 
ducted through the columns of the 
newspapers. 

But for the exaggerated advertis- 
ing given to the word, railroad co- 
ordination doubtless would have con- 
tinued on its uneventful way, a local 



matter to be worked out in detail by 
those immediately concerned. In- 
stead, it became a g^reat national 
question. BIstimales that hundreds of 
thousands of workers would be dis- 
placed by coordination projects were 
m : - Men w \ 

th / ne in ra. 

ployment would be hastened by such 
steps objected, quite naturally, just 
as the teamsters and inn-kecpera of 
the old-time junction points had ob- 
jected to being coordinated out of 
their work. 

So long as the Coordinator law w.i 
m forcCt these objections were sufli- 
cient to block action. 

And m, by force of the very law 
which was passed to promote it, rail- 
road coordination was brought to full 
stop for the first time in a centur>'. 
Moreover, agitation of the question 
brought about the introduction of 
bill in Congress to prohibit i>ermii 
ncntly any coordination which de- 
creased employment. This law threat- 
ened to make impossible even the or- 
dinary seasonal changes in operating 
services or forces. 

But once again private initiative 
stepped in. Managements and men of 
the railroads, after weeks of nego- 
tiation, cleared the way to continu- 
ing coordination, with an agreement 
on most railroads for compensation 
to protect men displaced by such 
projects. Responsible railroad man- 
agements again set up their commit- 
tees to work out the problems and 
possibilities in each region— and the 
old process of step-by-step coordina- 
tion which made possible the conti- 
nental commerce of this country is 
being resumed. 

Public planning ts uncertain 

IN THE special field of railroad co- 
ordination and consolidation, lhen» it 
is obvious that public planning does 
not always produce the result aimed 
at. In the wider and more difficult field 
of coordination of transportation in 
general, there is little plan and still 
less result, particularly as the various 
arms of government seem to be un- 
able to coordinate themselves. 

As an example, the special com- 
mittee of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration to survey the possibilities of 
the Mississippi Valley, in its report 
of December, 1934, recommended the 
unification of transport in the valley 
in a coordinated system. 

In the same report, discussing the 
Upper Mississippi River, the Com- 
mittee reported that *'it is not pos- 
sible by any calculations of business 
accounting to discover an economic 
justification for the vast expenditures 
on the projected improvement of 
these waterways/' 

(Ctmtinucd on page 85) 
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WHITE ZOPAQUE • • • FROM INDIA'S STRANGE BLACK SANDS 



• Great undersea mountains, swept by the t)^pboon- 
drivcn Indian Ocean, yield tlic strange black sand 
known as i!mcniie< Cast tipon the shores, it is gathered 
by natives and transported to Gltdden>operated 
chemical plants in the United States. 

• By patented processes the black ilmenite is trans- 
formed into white Zopaque, a pure titanium dioxide 
possessing the highest opacity of any known 
substance. GHdden revolution! seed the paint industry 
by adapting the remarkable 
properties of Zopaque to paints, 
lacquers and enamels, making 
these Glidden products out- 
standing in their powers of 
covering, hiding, and dur ability > 



GLIDDEN 



Zopaque is finding a continually growing demand in 
the manufacture of paper, soap^ cosmetics, inks, floor 
coverings, shoe and leather dressings, plastics, rubber, 
ceramics, etc. Zopaque contributes to the beauty of 
rayon and other popular textiles. 
• For 75 yearSj the Glidden name was famous for 
its widely-used quality paint products alone. But 
today, in the field of international commerce, the 
Glidden name is directly associated with many 
widely diversified industries, 
supplying essential products in 
large volume to the manufac- 
turing and consuming trade of 
the entire world. 



THE Glidden Company • Ott tiamd, a 



Thfi Gllddfln Comc»on^« inonufocfur'iino J^B^A'tac, Spsfltl'Wolil, RipoUn, Flor4nE3'ri«l, fndurDnctt Ho'>ui-e Pnlm, GlMdan Spar Vomiiih, and a compJata Itn* of tit^fn^ o^^d ind(>tit(of 
paints, vtifnithnt. locquvrj, • Alio ownmg and aptroting rh« following i E vifan iQeid Piviiion, mt^riLjfqcturjni] Ektiion Wbitu L*ad, ■ Di/rksv Fomciui Fo^^t Di'i^iilon, manufoe-^ 

tuFino Dufti*a'i Fcmaut Dr»Jitna^ Ouinhiim'i Cocwirtul; Ouflie«'» Marg$rin«. Dvrkt^'t Spkvi, Duiha^'t Sh$rl*nine, Durk**'i Worc*it«rthirii $quce. Ch*n^itdl & ffgirrent Oiviiiaif, 

mt^nvimtviif^^ Ajti^obth ond SirniaUlH L i as oft*!^ Cae^ffi»uffl Redt and Yallowi, Tiitanollth^ Titoniurn DiaHid*. * M«tak R«finlnv D^viit'O^^ manufocrurlng MRCO Gfid MftraL Miik«d 
MaTal, Wilktri Typ* M«ial, ^a^fpii %m6 Leod^ CuprcMi Oxid«, Copdat Po^v^der, Ijrh^rii*, • $oyd Q^rin DivUion, ■tianufactijriRia Lflcirhin, S$to %nofi Mfrat^ Oil, Flaur and PTot«in, 

• NflUo^Rviin DJvliion, manufDclurlrig hlalia^ititin, Tiirpanrlna^ R^lin. 




The Holdrcge Sod Busters use this initiation machine to inocuJate new members 
with the serum of community patriotism.. And the crowds love it 



Casting Bread Upon the Waters 



BY SHELDON WILLS 



IhERE was a pause — brief — almost 
breathless. Two thouaand pairs of 
eyes focused intently upon ihv man 
who stood for an instant with motion- 
less, upraised hands. Those sensitive 
hands moved into life in an authorita- 
tive, compelling gesture. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra began the Prelude 
to Lohengrin, 

Leopold Stokowski personally was 
directing this famous musical or- 
ganization in a complimentary num- 
ber to an audience which filled 
the auditor! liQii not of a metror>olis, 
but of a little prairie town in south- 
western Nebraska. Although it was 
raining, many of the listeners had 
driven to town over dirt or gravel 
roads. A number of them had driven 
as far as 60 miles. 

For the most part they were coun- 
try folk, or people from the small 
country towns— men more used to a 
barnyard chorus than to (he crescen* 
do of blended strings and brasses; 
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WHEN Holdrege, Nebraska, decided to "do some- 
thing about business/' it chose to use a method 
that was as novel as it was successful 



women more familiar with the hum 
of a cream separator or the clatter 
of dishes than the thunder of kettle 
drums or the crash of cymbals, 

Stokowski and tlie Philadelphia 
Orchestra were appearing in Hold- 
rege— population, according to the 
census, 3,263. With the exception of 
Omaha, boasting 214*006 people, 
Holdrege was the only towri in Ne- 
braska to hear the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

An event for a little town? But 
Holdrege— as Nehraskans and oth- 
ers will tell you— has been producing 
events for a decade or two. 

Let us go back into the years. 



It is a hot night in late June— what 
Nebraskans call a "corn night/' Four 
men are foregathered about a table 
in the room housing the Holdrege 
Commercial Club preliminary to a 
meeting called for the purpose of "do- 
ing something*^ about business. 

In this section of Nebraska, a land 
of fitful rainfall, whose people have 
achieved the miracle of living on 
"Next Year/* the prosperity of the 
town and country-side always depends 
on making a crop. 

For Holdrege business men, the' 
cultivation of new consumer fields 
for their goods was as necessary as 
the farmers' cultivation of fields for 
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'Jli^iOHch tlte lU^lit to iamsk woVt^ 



Under a black and dour sky a motor 
car heads for the hills* In a remote 
factory to\%n a main slrairvheader has 
exploded, spreading destrurtion in the 
engine room. Roused at midnight by 
a call from the owner, the Hartford 
Steam Boiler inspector speeds to the 
plant — "to size up the trouble, give his 
counsel, pledge his Company's aid in 
helping to get machines back on sched- 
ule and men back on jobs! 

Emergency action i& all in the day's 
—and night's — work for Flartford men, 
in keeping with the Company's tradi- 
tion. They are always on hand w^hen 
wanted— always near enough to aid 



when trouble comes fast. No factory 
\% far from Hartford Steam Boiler ser- 
vice: no [)o\v**r-planl problem is f^o com- 
plex that it cannot be met by Hartford 
ingenuilyj energy, experience, 

Hartford Steam Boiler serves Amer- 
ican industry in a dual role. Ft inaures 
— atiain^t direct datimgt* loss from 
breakdown and explosion of power 
equipmejd, and against the business 
interruplnms thev couse. It protects- — 
by insj>erhri|i jieriodicallj all !?urh 
equipment^ that disaster may not strike^ 

Your power plant, large or small, is 
the heart of your business. If it stops, 
all slops, Hartford Steam Boiler Kill 



guard it for you . . , as it now guards 
nearly half the nation's insured power 
equipment. Have Hartford lift that 
worry from your sihouldcrs! 



crtflLnt^ermQ invu-T'-^ lilts' utimpafly in the wvrld, itppeiir^ 
on all Kartfard SltHun BoHrr Doliitfeh^ , . , Englnvnrinfi 
Insurance covers Idii [fum riainDgn ia p^raotfrty or pcrb&nii, 
and ^t&ppase of prnduiitinn, buiiinpif itr nnti du^ to 
expitiiitfu^ of bDlkri and pretiyre m»l«, and xGctdefiH 
t9 pAwer and elvctrlcal mafhlncs^ . , . Nlrrutv p«r tvnt 
ol M poMfrr bfjJIeri buHt f^r Airii<rka'i Irxfuitrlar pl:inU 
t|t7ar ihis KiSB imprint, plated t^i^rfun by 1lii< HarEfrjrd 
infrpi!4^Tur tfUa ^aatii upon lliii^^ir dts^ign and watched 




THE Hartford Steam Boiler inspection and 

INSURANCE company, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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crops. These four men had been dis- 
cussing the situation. 

"The thing to do." aaid the man 
in gray, stirring to animation. *"Ib to 
fieli this town to the people as the 
trading center of Southwest Ne- 
braska!" 

He eyed the others with something 
like shrewd ^ nee, parked his 

half conHLim* an ash tray. 

Selling for ihc years 

*'AND by selling this town." he con- 
tinued, punctuating his remarks with 
little taps of nervous fingers upon 
the lablf\ "f don't mean with a lot of 
ballyhoo 3<iles at cut prices to swal- 
low profits. They are only a tempo- 
rally expedient, I mean sell Holdrege 
as the livest, cleanest, most progres- 
sive small town in Nebraska, I^t*3 
ciist some bread upon the waters. 
Let's build business by building the 
town!'' 

The man who voiced this thought 
was one of the successfui merchants 
of Holdrege. The three men he ad- 
dressed were a grocer, a druggist and 
a dry go<ids retailer. 

Following the little silence which 



ensued, the dniedst asked bltmtly, 
to do it?" 
put in the grocer. 
•*Whai » this bread you intend to put 
on tiic waters?" 

"Give the people of this community 
something to hear or see that 90 per 
cent of them would never have the 
opportunity to hear or see in a life- 
time." said the man in gray, "It can 
be done if everj^ one of us gels be- 
hind the idea— gives his time and 
maybe a little money— and has the 
guts— to attempt something only 
cities put over. We've had sale artists, 
carnivals, contests. Let's get out of 
the beaten track." 

**For instance?" prompted the dry 
goods man. "Just getting crowds in 
town doesn't mean sales." 

"ril say it doesn't p" agreed the 
druggist with a wry grin. "Look at 
last circus day. Rotten business and 
a town full of people." 

"Thai's right." the man in gray 
said. "But we're thinking along dif- 
ferent lines. The thing is to sell Hold- 
rege as a good place to trade all the 
lime — not merely on a celebration 
day. Make people think Holdrege 
when they've gat something to buy/' 




"There^s no suitable place here to 
put on a big attraction." the grocer 

object H. 

"T get one. Let's build a 

city I . ;m, ' suggested the man 
in gray. 

"You're talking monej'*"* 

It came in a chorus. 

"l\" icy talks, too," smiled 

the 1 I of the idea, 

"How wiU It be financed?" queried 
the dr>* gotKls man, 

"As a stock company. Sell the idea 
to our people — then sell them stock to 
build the auditorium. Charge a rental 
for all attractions to pay expenses/* 

Tliv suggestion was considered in 
silence. 

Something out of the ordinary 

"I KNOW what youYe thinking;" the 
man in gray went on. "YouVe think- 
ing that our people are more inter- 
ested in the possibility of a crop— the 
price of corn, wJieat, Jive stock — that 
culture is a word foreign to their 
language. But if I know anything 
about human nature, our folks will 
flock in to 3<jmcthing out of the or- 
dinary. Let's give them something to 
talk about. And when theyj 
start talking they are going' 
to talk about this town, ad- 
vertise it as a town that 
does things/* 

**Whatll we give *em?" 
asked someone in the 
group. 

That word "we" hearten- 
ed the man in gray, "Well, j 
how about Sousa and his 
band?" he asked with a siy 
twinkle in his eyes. 

**Souaa! I HI cost a for- 
tune to get him here/' the 
grocer objected. 

"I said it would take guts. 
Guts and headaches and 
work — ^and maybe a little 
money — but I'll lay you two 
to one that we could pack 



They built the town to build 
business — not business for one 
day bur bustness over a spread 
of time 



The brick auditortum 
seating 2,000 was the 
first step in making the 
town known as a "place 
that does things'^ 
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The three most grLrelling services under which indus* 
trial storage batteries operate are, acting as standby 
for lights and air-conditioning on railroads pro- 
pelling mine locomotives ...furnishing power for 
material-handling trucks in a steel mill. 

These three services completely agree on one 
battery. Railroads are continually putting more 
Edison Batteries into their air-conditioned cars. 
Mining is putting more Edison Batteries into its loco- 
motives. And in the steel industry, the automotive 
industry^ In fact^ every industry where the duty cycle 
is heaviest of all — more of the material-handling 
trucks use Edison Batteries than all other kinds of 
power units put together. In Mexico, Canada and the 
United States, nine out of every ten miners' cap lamps 
now use Edison Batteries, 



It comes down to a matter of principle. Because 
they are built of steel and use an alkaline electrolyte, 
Edison Botteries are not sublect to unexpected fail- 
ure.., their performance is predictable ... and they 
ore much lighter in weight. They overcome such 
ordinary battery limitations as sulphatlon, short life, 
cracked plates and deterioration during idleness. 
The Edison, to repeat, has these advantages exclu- 
sively; all other storage batteries made in this coun- 
try use the lead sulphate principle. 

As the demand for more production increases, the 
demand for Edison dependability naturally grows 
correspondingly. It keeps equipment in operation 
without hold-ups and speeds production. Edison 
Storage Batteries available in sizes and capacities 
for every heavy-duty service. 
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THOMAS A, EDISON, INC., W, ORANGE, N. 1 
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TRADE SALARIES 
FOR ONE MONTH 
WITHvouR JANITOR 




Could You Make The Grade? 

Try to imnKine it— SI 50 k-t us say, is all 
you may have tliis monlh. Ccjuld you and 
your family possibly Uve? Pay $^^5 rent^ 
then portion out the balance into food, light, 
heal, children's and wife's clothingi your 
clolhing, personal allowance for each, enter- 
tammentp savings, transportation, insur- 
ance, payment on the car. 

After you*d figured do^m to about the 
fourth item— and spent all the mone)*— 
you*d conciude that your janitor, or his wife, 
was a pretty smart person to keep going and 
raise a family on what would be mere pocket 
money to you. 

And you'd be right. Millions of faniiUes 
live well on $150— except for the emer- 
gencies that always happen— death, birth, 
sickness, accidetit. 

Can You Borrow 
Without Collateral? 

Thm the American Family must have a 
place to go to get cash quickly on their earn- 
ing abiUty — they have nothing else to get 
it on. Eighty per cent of our people have no 
bank credit. 

Half a million families borrowed from 
Household Finance last year. Most of these 
families gladly accepted the help of our 
*"Doctor of Family Finances"— budget 
charts, money management bcxiklets, better 
buymanship helps — and went back to the 
struggle of living on a small salar^^ with fre^ih 
hope. Thousands did team so much and 
applied it so well that for the first time their 
finances are now on an even keel. 

The Inside Information — Free 

You*d ccrtainl>' be in teres ltd to know the 
details of how we help a $l50-a-month fam- 
ily make the grade, what surprising tielps 
and resources they can reach out for. Sam- 
ples of the books they use will be sent in 
response to this coupon, 

»• mmmm • •«#« # •# mm 

HousEHOLE> Finance Co itPr^R A Xios, Rm.3052K 
919 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago,IlL 

Please send mc, free of chiirge or obligation, 
a fiamplc copy of the Home Money Manitgc- 
meat oodkltts you dt^tribuie to families to 
htlp them get frtsh stiirt financially. 

Nitme^.^^„„^.. - 

Addriss^^ — ,^ 



thi? auditorium — if we had one — with 
Sousa^s band,'' 

Another little silence felL 
Footsteps were heard an the stairs, 
'*WeII, the others are beginning to 
come/' said the druggist. *VPut the 
idea up to the club. I think we've got 
the guts. And one more headache 
won't be noticed among the many we 
I already have/' 

The proposition of building an 
auditorium w^as put up to the club. 
Like all projects, it took time and 
hard work and headaches- Today a 
brick auditorium seating 2,000 stands 
as an example of what a small town 
can accomplish with vision-— and 
sweat. 

In this auditorium the people of 
southwest Nebraska have listened to 
Sousa's band. They jammed it to the 
doors to hear John McCormaek sing» 
when McCormaek 'a name was tops in 
music. They heard Galli-Curei, too^ 
among the musically great. And one 
night they heard Frances Alda. 

The singer, arriving a day earlier 
than expected, unheralded, strange to 
this little dusty town, stepped across 
the street from the depot to a small 
hotel and asked for a room with bath. 
The hotel boasted no such luxury and 
Madame Alda was shown to a small 
room still unmade since the depar- 
ture of a former occupant. 

Fire kindled in Frances Alda's dark 
eyes as she surveyed that unkempt 
room with its white iron bed, tumbled 
bed clothes, its one straight chair. 

In dudgeon she turned to her sec- 
retary, announced her intention of 
cancelling her contract and leaving 
on the next train. 

There was a great scurrying about 
by those in charge of the con- 
cert when Madame Alda's presence 
in town and her determinalion to 
leave were known. The auditorium 
was sold out. Some way, somehow, the 
singer must be persuaded to remain. 



The hospitality of one of the town's 
gracious homes was placed at Mad- 
ame Alda*s disposaL Eventually she 
decided to remain. She departed after 
her appearance before a crowded 
house, with a regret personally ex- 
pressed to the community from the 
stage of the auditorium. 

Getting a modern hotel 

IT MAY have been the recollection 
of this singer's experience, as well as 
the need voiced by the leather lungs 
of commercial travelers, that caused 
the building of a modern hotel some 
five years ago, financed in part by 
local business men taking stock in the 
hotel property. From a room on its 
sixth floor, a room equipped with 
ceiling fan, circulating iced water for 
drinking, bed lamp, bath, one seems 
to see all of southwest Nebraska lead- 
ing off to the far horizon. 

*'Say, that town of Holdrege does 
things!'* people began to aay to one 
another. "I hear they've got Ben 
Bernie to play for a dance/' 

And not only B^n Bernie, but Her- 
bie Kay and Eddy Duchin. People 
drive from as far as 100 miles to 
dance to these and similar orchestras 
in this litUe Nebraska town. 

Farmers and townspeople found 
that fine music, inspiring addresses 
and entertainment took them out of 
the drab days of a too ordered mode 
of living — 'gave them a glimpse, if 
fleeting, of the great world beyond 
their immediate horizons, 

When the automobile grew in favor 
and numbers, a combined Automobile 
and Fashion Show, done in typical 
city style, became one of the spring 
high lights. It drew throngs to town^ 
and again people remarked that here' 
was a town that did things. 

Before the talkies came, and be- 
fore a regular motion picture house 
was established, popular films were 




This float in the Pageant of Progress was dedicated to 
the grasishoppcr plague that hit Nebraska in 1S74 
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shown one night each week in the 
auditorium. 

The concerts, the dances, the va- 
rious entertainments were planned 
and publicized to pay their way. Only 
the hard work and the headaches 
were contributed. If a loss was taken 
on one attraction, it was balanced by 
a profit on another. And so through 
the years this small Nebraska tow^n 
has earned, and maintainedp a repu- 
tation for doing things that other 
towns would not consider. 

Building the town to build business 
has resulted in public buildings that 
are architectural gems. Stores are 
modern, well stocked. During the lean 
years of the depression with its re- 
cession in sales volume, it is easy to 
approximate how much more this 
volume would have shrunk bad it 
not been for the outlying fields of 
trade cultivated so thoroughly. 

Even the lean years did not find en- 
terprise withering or dying. Three 
years ago a new offshoot of the Com- 
mercial Club came into being, an or- 
ganization appropriately caUed the 
Sod Busters, Under its auspices a 
Pageant of Progress celebratni];^ 
Holdrege's Fiftieth Anniversary i 
was presented, featuring the high- | 
lights of southwest Nebraska from 
the time of the trek of the Spaniards 
in their search for the fabled cities 
of Cibola to the early pioneering 
days, the coming of the railroad and 
eventual settlement. It was a three- 
day affair with plenty of fun sand- 
wiched with the more serious side. 

Crowds can mean sales 

CROWDS — of course? Good-natured, 
interested throngs, th^ nUliimers re- 
living many of the eventii the pageant 
depicted- There was plenty of time 
for shopping "between acts" and 
sales records show that crowds do 
mean sales providing the proper at- 
traction is the lode star. 

Building the town to build bus- 
iness. Bread upon the waters. Bus- 
iness not merely for one big day, but 
business over a spread of time. 

In many cities a convention is just 
another convention. The delegates 
foregather, yawn through the bus- 
iness program, endure addresses and 
the inevitable banquet that marks? the 
convention's close. Delegates troop 
homeward, their final impression be- 
ing that it was "mighty hot/' or "aw- 
ful cold," 

Last spring the P, E, O, Sisterhood 
held its forty-seventh state conven- 
tion in Holdrege, Not since 1896 had 
the P. E, 0/s met in Holdrege. Save 
to hotels and restaurants, conven- 
tions are not uniformly directly 
profitable to other businesses. But 
here was to be a convention with an 
anticipated attendance of several 




CLEAR THE WAY ! 

figures slow down a whole 
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Figures pour over the desks of every business^ every 
hour of every day. To keep them moving speedily, 
smoothly, and at low cost, has been Monroe*s function 
for twenty-four years. Today , Monroe offers 197 different 
models: calculators^ adding-listing machines, bookkeep- 
ing machines, check writers and signers. Each Monroe 
IS compact enough to use right on the desk where 
figures originate. Each one has the famous "Velvet 
Touch" keyboard to rake the strain from figuring, 
Whether you use one Monroe or a thousand, your invest- 
ment is protected by a nation-wide figure service, operating 
through 150 Monroe-owned branches from coast to coast- 
Try a "Velvet Touch" Monroe 
on your own figures. The nearest 
Monroe branch will arrange it 
without obligation. Write to us 
for a free copy of the booklet, 
"If Only I Could Work On 
Your Desk For An Hour, ' 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co,, Inc., Orange, New Jersey* 
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ADDING CALCULATOR 
Modrl LA^d, pDfijbJf, iieiifrii only IG 

Cdtioa and JtvL^iOfi. 
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Wjahiufiun poke Htfttt &t thuhtm, \otth Cwotmi. 



BLAND HOTELS 
STANDARDIZE ON 

IRON FIREMAN 

AUTOMATIC COAL FIRING 

Mr, T, L. Bl^id is one of the many 
thou 4 Audi who kniivv itniut Uriu^ 
^tiU firing co^ls itoni hr'si lMiid 
ricncc. Anyone C4ri safely rely cjfi kts 
luiigment, He f^tjiind^rJucs on Iron 
f ifcniaij 4utt)fnjrit cotl hring <;qijjpmcnt in fhe 
Blanii-apcriitciJ hoTels. His fntl casts are 15% to 
SOVi, luvvcr thaii vi irb ajiy other method he can use. 

*'Harsllv Icii prominent ihati economy, " iayj 
Mr, Bland, * h the evenness and accuracy of Iran 
Fireman pcrforniaftte, Wc regard Iron Fireman as 
mdb|>en!>*th)e and Vkouldn'i ciin\idcr j<<^>in| Sack 
to ine old-time my of hrtn^ our boilers/' 
Savings horn Iron Fireman stoker operation 
arc tangible and defmite. They pay cavh returns 
of 40% to 100% 2 year on invc*ttncnr. What 
other invcitrncnt can earn as much? Write to 
30aS W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio for free 
firing lurvcy and report, showing whac Iron 
Fireman can do for you— what it will cost. All 
sizes from domcsitic furnace* up to bo ilcri* develop- 
ing SODh.p* Monthly terms. Quick in^iallation. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland^ 
Oregon; Qc\ eland ; Tiffonto, D^aletsi cvcrywhcfc. 

IRON FIREMAN 

the machine that ma^tCGai an auiamatk/Mel 




hundrcKi intdJigent women. The di- 
rt^cting heads of the Holdrege Com- 
meniiil Club put tha little gray cells 
lo work, 

"These P. R O, women are an ap- 
preciative type," the president of the 
club said, '*We have a chance to make 
them remember this town favorably. 
Let's help the local chapter cook up 
a program that will knock 'em cold. 
It won*t cost much except for dec* 
orations. Sg let's get in and bat." 

Attractive decorations 

THE convention opened. That night 
the principal streets of Holdrege 
were gay with spaced blazing stars, 
the emblem of the P. E, 0, Society. No 
flags, no pennants— just the P. E, O. 
emblem outlined in electric lights 
standing out against the night sky. 

"How lovely f*' more than one dele* 
gate remarked, "Why, bow lovely!" 

And "How lovely!** came in a cho- 
rus when the yellow and white dec- 
orations of the auditorium met the 
eyes of these women. 

The opening banquet, attended by 
more than 500 women, was served 
on the main floor of the auditorium 
by the women of a local church* This 
was followed by a shadow box pan- 
tomime presented by seven young 
matrons dressed 
in the costumes 
of the 90's, and 
who, emerging 
from the box, re- 
lived the high- 
lights of that 
other P, K. O, 
convention held 
in Holdrege 40 
years ago. 

The town is 
the county seat 
of a county with 
a predominating 
population of 
Swedish descent. 
As a farewell 
gesture, the wo- 
men of a Swed- 
ish church in a 
neighboring 
town served a 
.jiical Swedish 
r-rnorsgisbord 
supper. 

Smbrgisbord 
"bread and butter table." but at the 
small tables set for four, one had a 
choice of various Swedish delicacies 
— fish, meats, breads, with the in* 
evi table coffee that accompanies eve* 
ry Swedish meaL Waitresses as well 
as members of the local P. E. O. chap- 
ter wore Swedish costumes. 

Proceeds (delegates paying for 
their meals, of course) were given to 
the churches serving* Possibly each 
of theae banquets would have been 




means literally 



just another banquet had it not been 
for the unusual element engendered 
by a little thought, the giving of a 
little time on the part of those in- 
terested in casting bread upon the 
waters. 

Something was left with these 
women, something charming and gra- 
cious and beautiful* 

have heard talk about the people 
of this town doing things," one dele* 
gate remarked, "but now I know just 
what was meant/* 

"What is left for us to do?" asked 
some one from Omaha. "We have the 
convention next year, and here is a 
pace hard to follow." 

Bread upon the waters! Doing 
something in a different way. Not 
purely selfish at that, but doing it 
with a pride in the achievement. 

"But there's many a headache to 
it," commented a Holdrege business 
man. ''Many a headache. It takes 
showmanship, a knack of promotion, 
knowing how to reconcile factions— 
and then having the guts to take a 
chance. 

"Right now we are negotiating to 
get Admiral Byrd here, I don't know 
whether we'll get him or not, but if 
you're going to play ball, play it big 
league, not sandlot. You'll get just 
as hard a headache over a compara- 
tive unknown as 

Yyou will with the 
big fellows. 
"And it*3 get- 
ting the big fel- 
lows that causes 
talk — that 
brings people in 
from this whole 
community not 
only to hear and 
to see the big 
fellows — but to 
trade, 

"IVe been in 
this game for a 
long time* Tve 
had headaches 
along with the 
others. It's not 
all beer and skit- 
tles by a long 
shot, 

"We've made 
mistakes, we'll 
make more. I 
know that. No matter what efforts 
you make to build a town, you've 
got to have good stoi-es, good goods, 
fair prices, to deserve and to hold 
business. 

"Maybe we're not taking the easy 
way — maybe we're wasting a lot of 
good flour in sending this figura- 
tive bread out upon the waters, but 
there have been times when it was 
returned to us when we were wonder- 
ing where the next meal was coming 
from." 
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Sixti] Dollars a 
Month at Sixtij 



i Continued from pmjv dlf) 

I was HKiking m()ney! 

Mr, and Mr,s. Joncfi arrived Decern* 
ber 2. He was enthusiastic over the 
condition of the estate, hired me on 
the spot for the coming; season! 
Mother and Mrs. Jones had diBcov- 
ered they had a lot in common and 
were on the terrace when we finished 
inspecting: the estate. 

Our baggage was packed and ready 
to move back to town. I had rented a 
room with a cooking alcove on a side 
street near the newsstand. Mr. Jones 
drove us to our iiew^ lodgings* 

At the end of the reason we moved 
out to the house again. 

Now, I suppose some one will say: 

**But in your title you imply you 
are living on $60 a month?" 

That IS true. We actually could live 
on that sum. Any man of my age, and 
mth the desire to be useful, would be 
foolish to try and live on so small a 
sum without augmenting it with mod- 
erate earnings, I cannot do hard work 
any longer, but I can work steadily 
at a number of relatively hard tasks. 
I don*t mow the lawn of the Jones' 
estate any longer, hut I know I could 
if it were necessary. 

Mother and I are in good health. 
Once in a while we take a late spring 
or early fall trip to visit the children. 
We are guests in their homes rather 
than a necessary expense. 

Life is enjoyable 

OUR months are interesting ones* 
The newsstand is open the year 
around and that keeps me occupied. 
We have the excitement of the Miami 
winter tourist season and the long 
days alone in the summer. We are 
enjoying life, getting the most from 
it, and it is being done at a cost ridic- 
ulously low. It really takes so little 
to live conifortably. 

But what is more, we have proven 
to ourselves that even a very small 
amount of money coming in regularly 
can satisfy the simple tastes of elder- 
ly people. Many business men, when 
taking out annuity insurance, con- 
tract for several hundred dollars 
more each month than they can af- 
ford. Then, when misfortune hits 
them, they have to drop all of it. 

I would advise every young man 
to start taking out annuity insurance 
in small sums. Take out a policy that 
will pay $25 a month. Keep it up! 
When more money is received from 





THE BOILER BLEW 

/^^HH 4 or 5 Boilers 
^^▼j will blow up today 

Wili one of the 4 or 5 boilers that 
blow up every day be yours? If so, 
^r* the chances are 20 to 1 that it is ua- 
Hisurcd and uomspecied. Why risk 
your business, yoiir life itself in fact, 
*V V^ iP^ "/^^ii when sound Insuranre insprcttOD 
& ^^Hni,' V can miEHimze the possibillr)'. 

E f 1 i c i e u t Inspection Service 

Prevents Explosions and Breakdowns 

Careful and thorough periodic in- inspection service alone h %veE 

spcciion by *X-M-C'' boiler experts worth the low cost of the pnlicy. 
assures you of the highest dcErrce of 

safety hum.nly passible agaimt ex- SUBSTANTIAL DIVIDENDS 
plosion, cracking or breakdowns of I D POLIC YHO LD E R S 

machinery* It assures you, too, of While securing this expert service 

utmost cfTjciency from your boilers Luinbermens* policyholders benefit 

and consequent low fuel consump- through the annualdividendsretunicd 

tlon , Yo II b u y p ro tc c ti on in ni o re to them each year since or t,^ a n iza t ion . 
ways than one. Mail coupon for complete infor- 

Policyholders state that tlie mation on LiimlKi tiic iTs' inspection 

*'L-M-0' boiler and machinery service .md ijividnni savings. 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 

JAMES KEMI'Eft, rrfsiJcH 
Hottiv Office: Mutual ln-*>uraiiee ItuiJditig, Chicaj^o* V. A. 
^WurlfVs Greatest s4utomohih' Mututtr* 
UlMHUlTi OF KKMFER INSURANCE 

LiunbvrEUPuii Muliial Caeually Compuiij^^ Mutual lusurani-e Building, Chkagn, UK 

Please send mc, without obligation, information about Lumbermen^* 
serv ice and savings on boikr insurance. 

JVijmf , . 

Addreis , , . , . 

City , . Stiitf * . 
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NEW PROCESS 

PROTECTS 

FIRE HOSE; 
AGAINST MILDEW 




B— PrcKri!»»c4 for mildw prt^fvicion hy 4 

i:oEiip«titcn'* 
C-FROVAR PROCESSED R^pubtk Fuy 

LInmoucKeci photci sK owing results after 
&kimpli.'s wi^re sat u raited wiEh water and ex- 
poaea Co mQijic at mi:i&p{ier<! fur tlx iTkontka. 



it Republic announces iKc PROVAR 
PROCESS — an exclusive method of 
treating the CD[Con jackets of fire hose 
for protection agamt the destructive 
action of tnildew — far outstripping 
any previous effort in that direction 
by any nianufacturer* 

The PROVAR PROCESS will be 
applied^ when ordered , to any grade 
of Republic Fire Hose without addi- 
tional cost^ 

THE REPUBLIC 

RUBBER COMPANY 

yOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
IN POLICY. PRODUCT AND PERFORMANCE 



salary iiierBaBes, legacies, etc.— paj/ 
thai annuiiy in full! 

Then take out another one! 

Of course the desirable thing is to 
have several hundred dollars coming 
in each month. But not so many can 
do that. They get discouraged at the 
big payments, adversity hits them, 
and they are forced to drop most of 
their policies. By ''biting off*' smaller 
chunks one is able to get them paid 
up far sooner. 



And, fathers and mothers — tell 
your children to take out their insur- 
ance as early as possible! 

Mother and I have been fortunate, 
but hundreds of others could do the 
same thing with a little planning. 
Sixty dollars each month isn*t a for- 
tune, but it is peace of mind. 

Even should I be permanently dis- 
abled T know Mother and I would get 
along. And we have our self-respect 

We love life on $60 at 60, 




Chains Don't Bother WiUiamson's 



(Continued from page 24/ 
tourists visit this region to fish. Why? 
Because the assortment is big, the 
prices are competitive with large 
chain stores, and in line with today's 
demand. 

W^e buy cane fishing poles in 1,000 
lots, and sell an average of 5,000 
each season* 

Sometimes our home dealer friends 
criticise our price program. A drug- 
gist recently asked us why we dis- 
played a well known brand of wall 
paper cleaner at 15 cents for two 
when the regular price was a dime. 
We showed him two grocery stores, 
one on each side of his store, both 
selling that item at 15 cents for two. 
They had been doing so all along. 

Beating competition 

BY our plan we are able not only 
' to meet chain store competition but 
sometimes to beat it. A local store 
was advertising an electric plate 
without switch and cord for one dol- 
lar. Our price on the same item was 
79 cents without attachments, and 
I 08 cents with attachments. Our profit 
was good, too. Shortly, the chain 
adopted our price. Then, we carry 
hundreds of small packaged items at 
five, ten and 25 cents. Some of these 
I cost us seven cents. Three cents profit 
I may seem small, but it is more than 
40 per cent mark-up. Still other items 
which cost as much as one dollar a 
dozen must be sold for a dime. That 
margin is too small, but it is not a 
large volume Hem, and holds your 
j store in line to meet competition. 
' Keeping the merchandise modern is 
I also important. Our policy is to dis- 
pose of obsolete or slow moving 
merchandise regardless of cost at a 
price that will sell it quickly. Three 
complete turnovers are possible and 
necessary each year, then each dol- 
lar of capital in invested merchandise 
earns a gross dollar, and it must do 
that in this store. Any store with 
thousands of dollars tied up in un- 
salable goods must eventually fail. 
Establishing and maintaining a 



good credit rating is equally impor- 
tant in any profit-making program. 
We pay our bills twice a month. If 
there is not enough cash, we borrow 
at the bank to save our discounts. 
This program so fortifies the credit 
standing of the store that, when sea- 
sonable merchandise must be bought, 
there are no delays in shipment. 

Cooperative buying groups or 
brokerage houses have often asked 
us to join them. Our dealer friends 
in nearby towns have also urged us 
to do so but we have consistently 
turned them down. Jobbers, on the 
whole, have looked upon these organ- 
izations as only tenijwrary, but in- 
creasing numbers of dealers are join- 
ing these groups as a last resort to 
get better buying advantages. 

In some sections these cooperative 
groups own their own warehouses 
and carry huge stocks. Members buy 
large volumes of goods. 

In our opinion, the wholesaler can 
protect his investments, maintain a 
larger volume of business, employ 
more people, and at the same time 
perform a distinctive service to his 
dealer clientele by the methods we 
use. A concrete example is enough to 
prove this thought. A cooperative 
agency, urging us to join, quoted 50 
per cent dL^^count on a specific item. 
The jobber's discount is 40 per cent 
(in small lots). In full case lots, our 
jobber extends an extra ten per cent, 
making the item cost us 27 cents, as 
compared to the broker's price of 25. 
Add to the latter his seven per cent 
commission or service charge, and 
your cost jumps to 26^/4 cents. 
Therefore, a business deal that looks 
good on the surface bests the jobber 
by only a quarter of a cent which 
other advantages more than offset. 

Chain competition is not an enemy 
that threatens to write deficits on our 
books, but rather the stepping stone 
to a better business era. It made us 
go modern, clean out obsolete mer- 
chandise, out-moded practices, and 
make every dollar invested in the 
business earn another dollar within 
the year. 



Order Republic Rubber Products 
From Your Distributor 
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The Government 
And Coordination 



{Coy^tinued f rom page 7 } J 
To the mere business mind that 
might have seemed to have been a 
place for coordination by stopping un- 
justified expenditures in competition 
with adequate existing private trans- 
portation. 

But it did not so appear to the 
government committee* which rec- 
ommended that the expenditure be 
continued^ not because it was justi- 
fied by results but because the Gov- 
ernment was so deep into it and had 
so much Invested that it should go 
through with the projects. 

This tenderness for government in- 
vestment, even when in an enterprise 
found to be without economic justifi- 
cation, is in sharp contrast to the 
hard-boiled attitude toward what is 
conceived lo be improvident invest* 
ment in private enterprises, Tliose 
investments in competing railroad 
facilities^ for example, which in the 
light of after-events are alleged to 
have been less than prudent, are not 
to be tenderly preserved by our pub- 
lic economic planners. They are to 
be lopped away and charged off to 
profit^ loss and experience. 

Could government do as well? 

WE ARE told that, under a unified 
and coordinated national plan, ex- 
cesses of optimism would not have 
been allowed to clutter up the map 
with more railroad facilities than the 
country now seems to require. This 
excess of rail facilities can easily be 
exaggerated but, even granting that 
there is too much railroad plant and 
that prudent management should not 
have created the excess, the record of 
government coordination does not ex- 
hibit such foresight as would lead any 
one to believe that its agencies could 
have done better, or would now do 
better, than private initiative and 
enterprise, 

'^Coordination" Is the word now 
most in popular and government fa- 
vor, but while one agency of Govern- 
ment seeks coordination and elimina- 
tion of competitive duplication in 
transport, other organs of the same 
Government go ahead creating new 
and additional means of transport, 
which still another agency of the 
same Government describes as with- 
out economic justification 1 

In that situation and on that record 
what is there to make one beUeve that 
government can plan everything for 
all of us? 
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The new Pro-technic Ediphone 
on a 2-plank platform- 




EDIPHONE -the people's choice - 
FULFILLS L VERY PROMISE! 

Every day in the year, and under all 
kinds of conditians— Ediphone Voice 
Writing helps increase business ca- 
pacity 20^0 to 50%. This increase is 
possible because Voice Writing makes 
YOU the master of your day* 

No matter what your business or 
profession — whenever it is conven- 
ient for YOU . , . without waiting, 
without interruption , , , you Voice- 
Write your correspondence, memos, 
reports. Details get into the habit of 
being done, not forgotten * , . tele- 
phone calls are cotifirmed promptly. 



And your secretary^ free to concen- 
trate on getting out your work, fin- 
ishes it, on time! 

The tax on time — yours and your 
secretary's— is removed* And more is 
accomplished "20V«j to 50% more! — 
with less efifort* 

"You-Pcty-Nothing" Pion 
Provides Advance Proof! 

Voice Writing is haj>fiy to prove its 
platform planks in advance! Put this 
new business administration to work 
in your office. Telephone the Ediphone^ 
Your City, for details of the New 
Edison "You^Pay-Nothing" Plan, or 
write direa to the — — ► 

Laboratories of ^ d^lUimCLGdUwu, 
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HFD.-CO^ 



llartforfl. Con it. 
. . • the Coiiii try's 
(liitfslaiuliitit^ Te^t Market 

The Hafiford Times alone is all you need to reach this 
superior marltet, voted recently the favorite test market 
by outstanding advertising agencies and manufactyrers. 
Has all factors for fine test market. 89% of Hartford 
homes valued over $7500. 69% over $10,000. Retail 
sales per capita, savings'and other characteristics among 
high£!st of the country. 

Let us introduce your product and find best copy ap- 
peal and merchandising methods. 

A Gannett Newspaper 



Represented by 

McKINNEY & SON 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 



TOTAKl 
ROCKV 

D^rI Willi Flrflt Nm 
atlnnalhy Eithant 
to Firftt IV;itif)na 

.1* 

WALKER 
""TROLL) 




L HARTFORD CO. 
MAY REDUCE PAR 

rJu la Stw| DiKmt^i 



Fir* Mtnw. TV* 4Hm 

Kills Pats 

In Cati 
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Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 

George E. Sokolsky is variously 
known as an authority on far eastern 
affairs, a consultant in the field of 
industrial relations and a writer on 
economic subjects. At the invitation 
of the League for Political Education, 
Inc.. he recently debated the question, 
''Should We Plan for Social Security/' 
with Secretary of Labor Frances E. 
Perkins in a broadcast of Amenca*s 
Town Meeting of the Ah\ 

RevUo R Oliver as a publisher 
of textbooks, has been iu constant 
contact with college students and 
professors from Princeton to Caii- 
fornia* A year ago he taught French 
at the University of Illinois and this 
year will teach Latin. He has pub- 
lished many articles and is now work- 
ing on a translation of a Sanskrit 
drama which will appear in October 
and on a volume treating certain 
aspects of the Italian Renaissance* 

Frank J. Taylor is a business con- 
sultant in San Francisco. Period- 
ically he takes his pen in hand to re- 
port on conditions on the West Coast 

Sheldon Wills is a business man in 
HastingSi Nebraska, 

Richard L. Hobart gave up a posi- 
tion as National Advertising Man- , 
ager of the Washington Post to write, i 
The interview in this magazine was 
written soon after the change, 

Herbert Corey, you know. He has 
appeared frequently in this magazine 
and, in addition to stories and arti- 
cles, is known as a war correspondent 
and a lecturer on politics and eco- 
nomics. Fewer people know thatj in 
the dim past, he was a cowboy, 

A, E- Holden is a middle westerner. 
As head of a business service, he 
meets many business men. Now and 
then he writes about one of them, 

Glenn Nixon is a reporter for the 
U, S. Ncjrs handling assignments 
dealing with unemployment statis- 
tics, relief and industrial relations, 

Robert L. Von Boskirk is a recent 
addition to our own editorial staff 
although a Nation's Business vet- 
eran. Formerly with the business of* 
fice, he reformed, 

Charles Magee Adams is another 

middle westerner. At least he lives in 

Ohio and from there sends articles to 

various publications, 

Roy A, Foulke and James P. Davis 

are identified by the titles on their 

articfes. 
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lour business Can Be 

Orphaned tool 




Prudent business 
men carry fire 
insuronce os a matter of course on 
their buildings, equlpmenl and 
stocks* And yet If there are 3 part- 
ners,aged 50, there ore 23 chances 
that one of them will die wjfhm 
fhe next 24 hoi/rs to one chonce 
of fire. 

This moy mean on "orphaned^' 
business — whether it's a one-man 
concern, portnership or corporo* 
tion. 

There (s a time-tested way, how- 
ever, to keep your business from 
ever being "orphaned" — Norf^i- 
western A^ufua/ Busfness Insurance. 
It provides funds at your deofh — 
or at the death of any of your asso* 
ciates — with which, under previous 



ogreemenfs, complete ownership 
or control con be purchased by 
the survivors. For the one-mon 
concern, cash rs avoiloble with 
which to carry on until the business 
can be sold at a fair price. 

This same insurance abo serves 
to build cosh reserves, which ore 
available in on emergency without 
publicity, ft bolsters ond protects 
credit. 

The greatest ossef ony enter* 
prise possesses"— efficient manage- 
ment^is penshable* Prevent your 
business from ever being 
"orphaned." Mail coupon for inter- 
view ond state if you also wrsh 
useful Cona^eral Agreements 
Boo/cief, 



i 



The 

Vorthwestem 
Mutual 

LIFE INSUltlirCE coMPiiinr 



The NOftTNWFSTEBN MUTUAl. Wtt^oultw, Wiuiinini 
Withoul oblfgdhion^ pifiatft hovo your reprc 
^tpTilolivv call m tegord tp BMS'ln'a^!^ In>ufcif^(^- 



r/jfj assess ofth& Norihwesi&rn MufisaJ^ as repor/ed to sfote insurance departments, now 
total o billion dollars — a great esiate administered for thamutuai weilaro and protection 
qI more than 600,000 policyholders with 3 billion 700 million of insurancQ in forco. 



The Map of the Nation's Business 

BY FRANK GREENE 




Business Conditions 
as of September 1 



AUGUST heat and dmuth Umk additional toll Trom lead- 
ing crops* Corn suffered most and doubled in price from 
mid-June to mid-Augusl, pansing wheat for a time, Rain.s 
in many states were not expected to add much to corn 
but should help root crops. PoEsible large imports of 
Argentine corn were indicated. 

Industry and trade took crop reports equably and 
maintained a high volume for mid -summer. Steel output 
reached the year's peak rate* Model changes retarded 
automobile production. Electric power made successive 
new high all time records. Copper continued active. 
Petroleum output remained high. Gains in carloadings 
were less impressive, with crop damage assigned as rea- 
son. 

Cattle shipments were expected to be large. Lumber 
shipments and orders were reported heavy while shoe 
manufacturing continued above last year. 

Failures held at the 16-year low record. Drouth aided 
canned goods buying and prices* 



Effects of the drouth in August are notable in the 
west central areas and in parts of the Southwest. 
Eastern areas present a rather brighter appearance, 
with seasonal shutdowns shorter than usual 




The map of 
last momK 
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The Barometer of Business Activity rose slightly during the month but showed a trend 
towards levelling out at the highest point since late 1930 
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acteria remain 
alive on a towel 

for at least 24 hours " 



X 






WHY take chaiK'es with vou- 
tagious disease germs Keep 
your wnsli rooms supplied with 
plenty uf fres]i, fleati SudtTisNite 
Towels at all timen. 

Then each towel user will a!- 
wa^>'s iiave a satt% permmd towel 
. . < a towel to use just outre — then 
tlirijw away. 

Everyone finds these Kanitary 
SrotTissue Toweh^ (Xinifortalily 
pleasant to use. Their extra st retrh 



aliow-^ you to readi deep into the 
creases of your face and hands. 
Made of **soft-weve" thirsty fibre» 
tJrey feel a ad dry hke cloth. They 
are economicaK too. One to%vel h 
usually enough to rlry the hands. 

Scott Towels are prti tec ting 
health in more than KIO.OOC) ofiic*e, 
factory, school and institutioual 
waslirooms. A free trial packet m 
yours for the a*iking. Write Scott 
Paper Company, (.'hesterj I'a. 



^ The Paienl^d S-T-R-E-T-C-TI expUmH 
why lilt S<*fitTjHHiic T<>w*4 drien like cl<nh 
— why il won't gu tn jik-i'ea in wri bantljjht 



ScotTissue Towels 

Used once — then thrown away! 
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Our Prison Competition 



^9 ^one dfe the diiy«t when oBice w^Jlw anil 
ceilings did no i King more th^n enclo-f^e fpace. 
Now — with Nu-Wocti — tho«! s&me wdls and 
ceilings provide rich decofatton , ^ * etli^ciivc 
in^^ilAtion - . . noiftc qineimg and ftCQuatica] 
correctjon — at amazingly low co*t! 

Wlienever old inli!rioni mu»l be tecderniied — 
or new rc»om4 built quiekly — Nu -Wood pointu 
the emy^ in&xp^tmve way. In colors and tex- 
Ture^ are unnmrched hy any other material. Ap- 
plication over old surlacvs in remodel uig, or in 
new consmiction ii simple mtid eft»f. Ad vintage* 
are ijeT7n£iincnt. Mail il'te coupon lor coH)|>leu> 
£tilorinatlon> and lor illufttrailDni showing 
Nu-Wood irnen'ors. 




WOOD CONVERSION CO MP AN V 

K^Ktm 144^ Flr»f NNlicm^l Bank Buddmc 
^t. Paul, Minn. 

I wttiiJ lo know Bior* aWut NU-WooO PleaiM! 
•f^nd ni<e. wiThi^m obltiidtion on my pirt. inior- 
mill ion mnd ilhi«trAtiant , 



*Va m* , . , , . 

Addrtis 

City 



f Continued from page SO) 
administer the compact. This, how- 
ever, failed to settle the question and 
some manufacturing groups contin- 
ued to find prison competition irk- 
some. 

The President finally appointed 
Judge Joseph N. Ulman, W. Jett 
Lauck and Frank Tannenbaum as a 
committee to make recommendations. 
This committee concluded that the 
only solution of the controversy was 
a broad attack on the whole question 
of prison employment, with a diver- 
sified state-use system of employment 
in each state as the ultimate objec- 
tive. The most significant recom- 
mendation was, however^ that the 
federal Government should aid the 
states financiaUy and otherwise in de- 
veloping such s^'stems in order per- 
manently to eliminate prison compe- 
tition in the open market- 

The President acted on these rec* 
ommendations by appointing Judge 
Ulman. Louis N. Robinson^ Gustav 
Peck, Linton M, Collins and the 
writer as a board to work on the 
prison employment problem* 

Cooperating with states 

THE executive order requires that 
any such work shall be undertaken 
"in cooperation with the state aU' 
thoritiea*' which the Board has in- 
terpreted to mean upon the direct in- 
vitation of the governor speaking for 
himself and the prison authorities. 
The order directs the Board to make 
surveys of industrial employment and 
allied activities In the prisons, to 
formulate such programs of reorgan- 
ization as will minimize competition 
with outside industry and yet provide 
employment and rehabilitative activ- 
ities for the prisoners, to recommend 
loans or grants to carry such pro- 
grams into effect. 

With a small staff of specialized 
workers, the Board has been carry- 
ing out these functions. Invitations 
to make surveys have been received 
from Maryland, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia. Delaware. Vermont, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Florida and reports have been com- 
pleted on Maryland, Kentucky, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia and Delaware. 
Work is in progress in other states. 

In Maryland, Kentucky and West 
Virginia the Board finds that the fac- 
tories have gone with the exception 
of the pants and whip shops in West 
Virginia and the harness shop in Ken- 
i tucky. Overcrowding, idleness and 



lack of facilities are the great prob- 
lems in these states. 

The Board is therefore recommend- 
ing a general reorganization of the 
prison system with employment m 
the centra! idea— but employment un- 
der proper conditions with the wel- 
fare of society and the prisoner as 
the objective. This involves adequate 
housing, permitting segregation of 
different tyjjea of men and boys; it 
involves the planning of a number of 
small state-use industries for such 
institutions. It also involves the set- 
ting up by the state of a suitable 
organization for the study and direc* 
tion of the prisoner, and for voca- 
tional and educational training, 

In planning the occupational pro* 
gram, diversification is emphasii^ed. 
It is desirable to have as many dif- 
ferent industries as the requirements 
of the stale itself will reasonably 
justify in order to avoid excessive de- 
velopment of a single industry and to 
provide the maximum employment. 
Employment in manufacturing activi- 
ties, moreover, is at best only a part 
of the program. For the more hopeful 
types of prisoner extra-mural employ- 
ment is desirable. Only by diversifica- 
tion can the double objective of min- 
imizing competition and giving con- 
structive employment be attained. 

In many states the problem is not 
so broad. There may be adequate 
housing but no industries, or indus- 
tries but no classification or educa- 
tional activities. The Board has no set 
program but bases its recommenda- 
tions on the facts in each state, 

A national service agency is also 
needed to assemble and make avail- 
able to prison wardens, commission- 
ers, legislators and others data and 
working plans of the best methods 
devised for handling prisoners. The 
Board is trying to meet this need. 

The Board is an impartial public 
agency with no ends of its own to 
attain* So far it has enjoyed the cor- 
dial cooperation of the state officials, 
business and labor. 

Success, however, will require much 
more than study and good will. Pro- 
grams must lead to action, and action 
will come only as governors, leg is la* 
tures, prison men and citizens de- 
mand and support it. Here is the real 
challenge to the social statesmen of 
industry and labor. 

If they will throw their support to 
the development of an intelligent, 
modern occupational treatment of 
prisonei^, the way will be clear at last 
for a successful attack on this most 
difficult of prison questions. 
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EARTH 



S AIR 



A FIRE 



WATER 




Engineering the machines that harvest Earthy Air, Fire and Water for the 
comfort of mankind is the hroad husiness of Allis-Chalmers , • . Wherever 
fields are sowed, tilled and their fruits gathered - . * Wherever grain is 
ground into feed, iniUed into flour or fiaked into cereal . * * Wherever 
forests are logged and cut into lumber . - , Wherever mines are made 
to yield their riches . . , Wherever cement is made, rock crushed and materials hauled 
for roads or conslruclian work * . . Wherever air or gas is blown or compressed - , . 
Wherever steam, electric or water jiower is generated, coutrulleil, dislrihuted and used . * * 
Wherever water must be kept flowing to home, factory or soil . • . There Allis- Chalmers^ 
vast engineering and equipment-building activities are serving the comfort of all* 



ALLl - € HA K .^I E RS 

Farm and Induslrial Tractors 
„ . Fii rtii m ai c h J ii er y < . * Flour, 
feed and (lakinj^ milU Ban mill 
aud tiniber irrei*erviug roa- 
(!bin€ry , * * IVlitiin^, mi'lallur- 



and roadf'UBPrs • • • Waler 
%vb<*f^lEi md arce!^«^>riee , , , 
Blower!^, cooiprcsHora ami 
vnriiiim pumps • . . Centrilu- 
gul piinipi^. 

Eleclric geuerators, Iran S' 
forttier»,ronvertera,riictilier*i, 
f^witcbgear and rt'^ulalorH 
, . . Electric Diolort^ for all 
purjioneii . - . Tcvrope driven 



tENi tflOIMEfIS TO (HD 




iiuUetim for variouM types of equipment furninhed on request* Address AUis-Chalmers Mfg^ Com pan Mihvaukee, WisconBin 



WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 

By William Feather 



Ihe Big Monoj*" by John 
Dos PasBos antj "Studa Loni- 
gm"* by James T. Fan-ell arc 
novels that I was told I had to 
read Far re 11 is one of the great 
writers of the day> The book 
by Dos Posioa Is new and has 
been widely acclaimed. To- 
gether the books contain more 
than a thousand pages and 1 
read every word on every page. 

Of the ability of these two 
young- mon to write vividly and 
powerfully there can be no 
arg^ument. In their capacity to 
put the history of a period Into 
tletional forjTt they have no 
contemporary equal unless It 
be Sinclair Lewis. 

"Studs Lonigan'' is a trilogy. 
One part deals with Lonigan 
as a Chicago boy of 15. The 
secontt part takes up the younj^ 
manhood cf Lonigan, ami the 
final part finishes him off at 
the age of 30, a physical 
wreck and a complete faihire. 

Lonigan was a tough kid. He 
knew all the answers before he 
got out of shoit pants. Booze, 
girls, and fighting were the 
credentials that ranked the 
members of his gang. He fin- 
ished grammar school but re- 
fused to go to high school. His 
father and mother were devout 
Catholics, and the family was 
fairly prosperous. The father 
was a painting contractor, and 
Studs learned the trade. But 
the depression overtook the 
business. Studs' carousmg ruined his 
healthy the equity in the old man's real 
estate evaporated. The story ends in a 
dreadful collapse all around. 




has been built around two 
ihemes: tragedy and comedy. 
From the point of view of the 
Old World, there w^as no other 
way of looking at life. Either 
you laughed at the struggle of 
mankind, or you cried. 

Not until this nation vvas 
founded as a democracy, and 
wc had a government of the 
many instead of the few, was 
there an occasion for a litera- 
ture that struck the note of 
achiev^ement. 



Flight From ihe City 
Raiph Hursodi, published 
by Harper & Brothers, 
Kew York, SI. 



Studa Lonigan hii Janu H T, l*'tirrti[, 
Ijubllshed by The Vanguard Pn*as, 
New York, $3. 

The Big Money hit John Do.v Pf*.f- 
j<f>«. |)ubhrihed by Hamjurl, Braci* 
and Coiii]>iiriy» New York, $2.50. 



"The Big Money" is the Unal volume 
in another trilogy that includes 'The 
42nd ParaJlel" and ■■191E>." The char- 
acters in "^The Big Money" are of a dif* 
ferent stripe from those in "Studs Loni- 
gan/* but, In the end, their lives turn 
out to be as futile. Tragedy catches up 
with them in one fonn or another. They 



WILLIAM FEATHER is one busiiirss man who finds qp* 
port unity to cht^w and digciit books, H^ad of a la^gt^ 
prmimg bu&inutfti in Cleveland, he b no initn to tak« hif 
atuhors on iruit^ but temper f hh healthy shepuctun with 
a tnellowtfd tolerance, Natitm*s Baiim^a ia glad, indi-ed, 
to welcome him back a» si regular contributor. 



are a drinking, jazzing, unhappy lot, 
constitutionally unable to enjoy the 
simple pleasures of life. 

So impressed by the genius of Dos 
Passos was one reviewer that he ex- 
claimed that the equivalent could be 
found only in Tolstoy's **War and 
Peace,*' Balzac's "Co me die Humaine/' 
and James Joyce's *' Ulysses/' 

Despite this deservetl praise, I Intend 
to offer a criticism of "The Big Money" 
and '\^tud3 Lonigan*' that may stamp 
iiie. In the minds of some people, as a 
Babbitt, if not an illiterate. I simply 
cannot admit that Uiese hooka are an 
accurate presentation of life in Amer- 
ica. Although every incident in the 
books can l>e documented from the ex- 
perience and observation of any one 
who has been about, the fact remains 
that they offer a side of life that is not 
common in this country. 

The classical literature of the past 



Even today it is easy to scoff 
at achievement in the United 
States. There is so much that 
is ugly, depressing, and sad. 
But for every lad like Studs 
Lonigan who makes a mockery 
of his opportunities, a dozen 
Ixjys forge ahead and justify 
the sacrifices that their par- 
ents make for them. They 
marry good girls, raise chil- 
dren, and climb to modest suc- 
cess. 

\\liat*s the use of Ignoring 
or sneering at our schools, 
automobiles, scholarships, sky- 
scrapers, wheat fields, con- 
crete highways, universities, 
refrigerators, and radios? The 
typical American doesn't fall. He gets 
approximately what he goes after. 

To the book-reading public, which is 
a small part of our population, depres- 
sing pictures of defeat, with their scenes 
laid in dance halls, speakea.Hies, pool 
rooms* Park Avenue and Greenwich 
\rillage apartments, and in labor and 
communist headquarters, may appeal, 
but for the mass of our people they are 
no good. The movie producers know the 
pattern that Americans like and, al- 
though their output is often feeble in 
content, they satisfy a longing that Is 
deep and earnests 

Not long ago the Manchester Guardian 
expressed the British poiiit of view, in 
this paragraph: 

The large number of American films 
which lell the life atory of a man who 
elimba to uucceaa (deE^crlbt*d as *dizzy 
heights') is an Inden to ihe civfltzatlon 
on that continent. No other country 
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"Unforeseen events . .7 

so often change and shape the course of man's affairs. 



n 





\ 



■I 



The time to investigate a 

The investigation that comes afrerwiini wUI not replnte 
shattered ei^uipment, restore damaged property, compensate 
for loss of life or injury, or take care of orders lost through a 
break in the production line. 

Suppo!ie subseqiicnE probes do establish the fact thiit the 
boiler let go beuiifse of a frozen Si^fety valve. Lorni^ion or pit- 
ting of the metal, caustic embrittlement. or any one of a num- 
ber of common causes. That will not help you carr)' the dead 
financial weight of weeks of idleness nor will it regain cus- 
tomers who titrn in the mciintimc to your competitors. 

The investigution that comes /in/*,. the inspection tiiat is 



explosion is be fore it occurs 

made regularly by the trained safety engineers of The 
Maryland, from the time you insure your boiler plant against 
Unttircsc-en Events, is the investigation that counts. 

In industrial plants, factories, apartments, hotels, schools, 
pubhc buildings and residences all over the country, the 
Maryland'!! boiler policy assures owners of regukr inspection 
by skilled safety en^jineers who are trained to "see" accidents 
he far eth^y happen and recommend steps to prevent them. 

Near you is one of 10,000 Maryland a,£;ents who cover 
every state in the Union. Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
the Canal Zone and Hawaii, 



boiler 



THE MARYLAND 

M Alt Y LAND CASUAL IV COMPANY . BALTIMORE • SILLIMAN EVANS, PHES1DI:NT 

Tht Mitryliim/ wfiU^ mf/tr th^tt 10 imm/in}i h'tfr.% /Vii/W/tf^ ■ . . I'itielity , , . Ihtrtkm* H/^tfkrt , , , Carrfrunf . , , l^ci AUrt^fmn and fnfgf-ry , . . I^i^fMufart , . . I'rum^ 
Puhtif Oj/ii'itt tiom/i. . . JaJki^i Mart fti^n 40 />/»r* 0/ C^MU^Uy Inuftum e, imt/ft/mx - ■ - Jirir^s/i . , . I'MxMf . , , AMtf^mohih . , , Bxrshry . , . Huihr . , . i ht^t^r 
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Brushing the 

Teeth 
is not enoujjh 

★ 

DL RING THE WAR, a disease kncnvn 
tu the soldiers as " trench niuuth*' 
spread ihroughoui the Allied amiics. 
I t \K as an unpk\is:int and, in some cases, 
a dangcTOus epidemic. Itdid jiuwcver, 
exert a tremendous induence on mod- 
em dentistry, for it focused the atten- 
tion of dentists on the fucc that rwf 
oral bygiaie dcf>ends on the care of the 
LTunis as well as the teetli! 

Research was followed by disc(*v- 
cry. lender gums were found to be 
more susceptible to serious gum dts- 
ttrders. And one of the principal causes 
of gum \\ eakness and tenderness, it de- 
veloped, was our modern diet of soft 
foods— foods that rob the gums of the 
work they need far vigorous health. 

Then came ilie very sensible and 
practical idea of gum massage. Mod- 
ern dentists urged its practice! As a 
result, Ipana was developed, a modern 
dentifrice especially designed to help 
imc thpnm as well as clean the teeth. 

lET YOUt DENTIST DiCJDE 

If you notice a weakening in your 
gum tissues— if '*pink'' shows on vot'R 
tooth brush— JtT your demist. Let him 
decide whether yours is simply a case 
of lazy gums, or whether a serious 
gum disorder is threatening your oral 
health. 

If his diagnosis is lazy gums— his ad- 
vice, *ipuna and massage^ fallow that 
advice promptly. He is advising you 
of a method of oral h\ giene he httms 
has been practical and effective in mil- 
lions of cases. 




In tht= 
\n France they d< 



aJJ for IL 



■ ' • ' f y do i^o 

in Brit* 
old men 
mglfs alt on 
Huiiiila, the 
laganda In them, ar« 



Far sound ieeih and hralihy gnrm 



IPANA 



TOOTH 
PASTE 



Without ofTeringr any dcfenae of the 
dowtiHght ntupltlity of half of the 
American fUm». we still .s* • ^ - aaon 
why this nation should . be- 
cause it prefers to empha-i. .ieve- 
nienl inf«tead of failure. 

The atUtude of Americans is different 
from that of Europeans, We may be 
foollBh for thinking so, but we continue 
to cherish the idea that the dot>r of 
opportunity is wMile open on this con- 
tinent and that any boy. howrever hum- 
ble his ori^n. can aspire to fortune^ 

Americana fail to perceive anything 
stimulating in a *'gentle old man" cul- 
livatinr hLn garden, or in a waitress 
* car conductor. In our 
we may concede that 
;> li^utuiy iwiM^ out that way. but we 
-li-ist Ihiit cla*i8 distinctions and resig- 
nation shall have no permanent part in 
our lives or philosophy. 

This fact has a great deal of meaning 
fnr \\^ and we do not wonder that our 
^.i. as revealed in our films, la 
. . . to Europeans of the privileged 
cla«s. They are not eager that the minds 
of the working folk l>e alirred with ideas 
of grandeur. 

The writer of the Great American 
Novel will have to comprehend that 
our people are interested in achieve- 
ment. The characters for this book will 
have to be men and women w^ho climb 
to the top and 
stay at the top. 
They may en- 
counter minor 
failures along the 
I me. 

Of the two 
writers whose 
books we are dis- 
cussing here. Far- 
rell seems th*' 
more likely can* 
didate for the as- 
signment we have 
in mine!. Hi' 
knows his Chi- 
cago and the 
American idiom 
but Far rell. be- 
ing a Leftist, sees 
no hope in our 
civilization in 
present economic 
set-up. 

It*s Just too bad 
that the best writers get queer ideas 
iitjout the hopeleBsness of progress un- 
ier the American scheme, One wonders 
how tliey get that way and is forced to 
conclude that there must be some de- 
ficiency in their imagination. 

Here we have a eivili^tion that has 
bloomed and brought happiness and 
prosperity to our people in such mea- 
sure as was never before knowTi on the 
face of the earth. Yet our brilliant 
writers are so steeped in classical litera- 
ture and the Old World point of view 
that they are unable to comprehend the 
excellencies of the Xew World. We have 



made a botch of many things. Heaven 
knows, but in the main task of spread- 
ing the good things of life broadly and 
generously w^e have made a great suc- 
cess. 

W7iy try to btiild an American litera- 
ture by competing with the Old World 
In the discovery of the mean and the 
low ? We have gone far enough to know^ 
that our imttem is good. 

RALPH BORSODI is a young man w*ho» 
with his wife and two sons, fled from 
New York City and settled on a **home- 
stead" in Connecticut. Here the family 
grinds its own com and wheat, grows 
its tomatoes, bakes lis bread, and milks 
its goats, Borsodi, being a good writer, 
makes the enterprLse seem like a thrill- 
ing adventure. It has worked out splen- 
didly for Borsodi because be supple- 
ments his subsistence with money that 
he gets from New York publishers for 
writing. Read "Flight FYom the City" 
if you want the stoiy. 

Wiiat interests us at the moment Is 
his statement that a steam pressure 
cooker which the family twught In 1920 
for $25 can now be purchfised. with im- 
provements, for $8 50. Li:its of pcH^ple 
are disposed to claim that they get no 
dlviderifis from '*this ugly civilization/' 
which, by the w^ay. la the title of an- 
other book by Borsodi. He maintains 
that the common people arc worse off 
now than they were a century ago. 

Yet it seems to me that any family 
that wants a steam cooker is t>etter off 
today by $16 50 than it was in 1920, and 
$16,50 in the life of a homestead family 
is a lot of money. 

On the desk, as this is w^ritten. Is a 
pamphlet which 
states that If this 
country today 
were lighted by 
the inefficient 
carbon - Alament 
lamps used in 
1004. the increas- 
ed electric cur- 
rent required 
would cost $5,- 
'0,000 a day- 
Research has 
increased tire 
mileage from 
3,000 to 20.000 
miles per tire, 
VS'here at one time 
only five barrels 
of gasoline could 
be taken out of 
100 barrels of 
crude oil, the 
"take** today is 
104 barrels. (Fig- 
ure that out! J 

It is estimated that 200.000 different 
products have been improved or created 
by research in the past 25 years. Not 
only do these products sell for less, thus 
saving people money to spend for other 
things, but they add to the comfort and 
convenience of everyone. 

If the city people will Just keep on 
inventing and reducing the cost of 
things that make life pleasant and easy, 
we suspect that the time will come when 
any of us can live where we please and 
that we won't have to milk goats tiefore 
breakfast- 
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The Hills 
Quit Railroading 



IWENTY years after the death of 
James X Hill, the Hill family has 
practically passed out of the western 
railroad picture. 

Only one grandson, George N. 
Blade, continues to **carry on'' in the 
field the Hill family once dominated 
so completely in its territory. He is 
divisioji superintendent of the North- 
ern Pacific at Missoula, Mont., and 
has evidently chosen railroading as 
his life business. His father, George 
was long' a vice president of 
the Northern Pacific* 

James J. Hill had three sons, all of 
whom at one time or another tried 
their hand at railroading. James N. 
Hill, the eldest, started in the operat- 
ing end under his father but, after a 
few years, moved east to enter the 
financial field. For many years, he 
was a director of the Northern Pacific 
but otherwise not active in its affairs. 
He died several years ago* 

The second son, Louis W., was an 
active railroad man for 30 years. Im- 
mediately after his graduation from 
Yale, he went to work for the Great 
Northern at St. Paul and was his 
father's right hand man. After the 
elder Hill's death in 1916. Louis W, 
Hill served as president and later 
chairman of the board of the Great 
Northern. Several years ago he re- 
tired as an official and, though he has 
continued to serve on the board of 
directors, he has become less active. 

Walter J* Hill, third of the sons, 
never seriously tried railroading. He 
has been a farmer and stock raiser all 
his life. 

Attracted to finance 

OF THK three sons of Louis W. Hill, 
two tried railroading after leaving 
college but neither remained long in 
the business. Louis W. Hill, Jr„ after 
a few years in the Great Northern 
shops and offices, decided the finan- 
cial field was more alluring. He is 
now an official and director of the 
First National bank of St. Paul. 

Young Mr. Slade, the one member 
of the family now active in the rail- 
road field, has risen steadily in the 
operating department of the North- 
ern Pacific. Recently he superintend- 
ed the laying of rails through a tun- 
nel in the Montana mountains that is 
regarded as quite an engineering 
feat, — E. L. Eoney 




THE SOUL 

OF A WIRE ROPE 



These two pieces of wire rope are identical in grade and appear ojice. 
Yet one will far outlast the other because it contains a great * 'intangible 
something" — an element that cannot be stated in metallurgical or 
mechanical terms. It is the * soul" of the rope. 

It originated with the founders of the Erode rick & Bascom Rope Co., 
sixty years ago. They instilled it into their descendants, their engineers, 
the entire staff and mechanical force. 

Today that ^'intangible something" is the soul of every rope this company manufac- 
tures. It made Yet km* Strand a super- rope, f omous wherever wire lope is used — - 
mines, construction, road building, excavation, factories. 

"Flex'Sef* Preformed Yellow Strand is this same super*rope with the wires and 
strands shaped during manufocture to the helical form they occupy permonenlly- 
Preforming makes the rope limp and tractable, practically pre-broken in, easy to 
handle and install, remarkably resistant to kinking and fatigue, longer lived under 
severe conditions. Thus^ mechanical ingenuity has been combined with this invaluable 
clement to make a great wire rope greater. 

Every user of wire rope is invited to form on intitnole acquaintance with ^'Flex-Set'' 
Preformed Yellow Strand and learn how to keep his costs down. 



BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 




ST. LOUIS 

Srani;h«a^ N»w Yoik„ Chicago, S4atll*, Portland^ Houslort. 
Pactori«a: Ut. Ccoula^ S*attJ«^ P«Dria. 



FLEX-SET" PREFORMED 
YELLOW STRAND 
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The Retail War on Main Street 



fConiinned from page 22^ 
geles an insurance man named Theo- 
dore Van de Karap had an idea. With 
hb brother-in-law he started a potato 
chip shop in a cubby hole on Spring 
Street* Between them they had $200 
capital. Their wives worked in the 
shop while the two men hung on to 
their regular jobJi. To lend atmo- 
sphere, the wives made snappy blue 
and white Dutch costumes which 
blended appropriately with the name 
of Van de Kamp, The odor of the 
fresh potato chips swept up Spring 
Street and the little shop did a thriv- 
ing business. Next year they had two 
more units and put in bakery goods. 

Shortly, carrying out the Dutch 
theme, they built several shops on 
vacant Iota in the form of blue and 
white windmills operated by rosy 
cheeked girls in Dutch costumes. To- 
day there are 124 Van de Kamp %vind- 
mills in southern California and 35 
more in Washington. The concern op- 
erates its own baking plants and em- 
ploys more than 900 persons. 

Now we citizens have to decide 
whether or not we want to tax at 
least half of these vi^indmills out of 
business, 

A young grocery clerk in Pomona 
had an idea that was so simple even 
I might have thought of it. Unfor- 
tunately, I didn't. He opened a cash 
and carry store and arranged the 
' goods in alphabetical order so that 
they were easy to lind. He called this 
store the Alpha Beta Food Market, 
The first one opened in 1910. Com- 
petitors called him "Simple Simon." 
But there are now 29 Alpha Beta 
stores in and around Los Angeles, 

Another idea that grew into a 
thriving business was germinated in 
1909 by a farmer boy who had be- 
come a bookkeeper in a small garage 
in Kansas City. This chap, George 
Pepperdine, had saved a few dollars 
which he spent for 500 circulars and 
the envelopes and stamps to mail 
them to automobile owmers. He 
offered accessories at cut rates. In 
those days automobiles were sold 
without accessories. The motorists 
bought their own equipment and it 
was hard to fijid. 

The first mailing brought young 
Pepperdine $400 worth of orders. He 
I filled them by arrangement with a 
Chicago supply house. His net profit 
was more than $100. Figuring he had 
struck it rich, he quit his job, rented 
a corner in a garage and opened the 
first Western Auto Supply store. In 
five years he built it up as a mail or- 
der house to a volume of $110,000 a 
year. He was practically the whole 



staff. He worked so hai'd that his 
health failed and he was forced to 
sell out for $1,000 cash. 

Pepperdine went to California to 
recuperate. Before long he had opened 
a store in Los Angeles, then another 
in San Francisco, a third in Fresno. 
Eventually every sizable city on the 
Pacific Coast had a Western Auto 
Supply store. The company now^ has 
110 stores in California alone, em- 
ploying 1,200 people* The chain store 
levy which we are asked to approve 
hits Pepperdine *s stores. 

I could go on with these stores al- 
most endlessly. They all follow the 
same pattern — an enterprising young 
man has a bright selling idea. He 
starts it on a shoe string as an inde- 
pendent. First thing you know, we 
citizens who like to patronize him 
have forced him to become a chain. 
The bulk of chains deal in food and 
drugs. But there are others specializ- 
ing in shoes, lumber, milk, dry goods, 
notions, cigars, candy, furniture. 

What independents think 

REINFORCED with a head full of 
facts about the chains themselves and 
the tax, I started out to get all sides of 
the story, I tried to talk with all the 
parties involved in the war. Among 
others, I listened to one of the staff 
officers at the G.H.Q* of the Indepen- 
dents' army. He was convinced that 
the chain stores were a menace to 
the American ideals of equal oppor- 
tunity. He said they were monopo- 
lists trying to gobble up the whole 
field of trade and that they were driv- 
ing the small merchant out of busi- 
ness. He reiterated that they were 
the tools of Wall Street and accused 
them of being price cutters, 

A big wholesale grocer who sup- 
plies a voluntary chain of indepen- 
dent merchants was extremely bitter 
against the chains because he said 
they were eliminating the wholesaler 
entirely. He considered the wholesale 
supply hou.se an American institution 
which had a right to live. He said his 
employees had a right to their jobs, 
and that it was the state's duty to see 
that they were protected. 

I discussed the issue with the head 
of a chain store. He pointed out that 
every great chain had grown from 
one store. It prospered, he said, be- 
cause it was the most direct route 
from producer to consumer and be- 
cause it sold goods of uniform qual- 
ity at the lowest possible prices. He 
said the chains had reduced the cost 
of handling goods to a minimum. He 
thought all the trouble had come 
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IT ARRIVED IN 
PERFECT CONDITION 

• RiMPAK fa the modem packing mote, 
rial that saves hundreds of manufactu rers 
tim^f labor, money ^ and guards their 
merchandise ag^arnst shipping dama^t . 

KIMPAK comes in various Sizes and 
thicknesses to suit every need, h is clearu 
snow-white^ light and resilient. It is as 
easy to use as a piece of String — rio 
musst ti€x ftisSg no waste. 

Let KIMPAK s^il ve your shipping prot>* 
lem. Send far FREE portfolio of samples 
and illustraiions showing how foremost 
manufacturers use KIMPAK. Please ad- 
dre^is nearest office, on your letterhead- 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 

NECNAH, WISCONSIN 

Sahi OJfut's: 
B South Micbijciia Avt-nui?. Chicago 
1 2 2 1, 4 2 nd S I rti: t 510 VX^ v% i S i% i h Stt cet 

New York Ci ty Lot Angeles 




LIGHT 
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SOFT ABSORBS 




SPONCE 



MAKING DETAILS YIELD BIG RETURNS 



The Refrig«raror Induilry 
ihows how seemingly Uftim- 
portahF parJi of yciuf prodatt 
moy yield important r#twrnf 
, , . vjo Reynqidt Mplded 
P^oi»(CS< teg Irim, Ira yig door 
hondl«s« compart menr doors, 
ihelf iupportf, lotchei ore 
typkol refrigerator port* 
molded by Reynolds* ReyrK>1df 
Plaiiic* provide not only Ihe 
requisite (onirary quaiiMes but 
ostounding tovings at well- 
All phased of yovr pfoducfion- 
d^s1r^biJ^lon cycle rnoy benefit, 
Reynolds ihotegic locotion 
and dupHcore planf eqgip- 
menl ossure prompt volume 
delivery. Let Reynoldf engi- 
neers moke a confidenriol 
survey. REYNOLDS MOLDED 
PLASTICS, Oiviiionof Reynolds 
Spring Compony^ J3G2 Reynolds 
Kuilding, iockson, Mkhtqon* 
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ing peaches without cutting priceB,^^ 
managed to move the bulk of surplusH 
in three months by the simple ex* 
pedient of selling more peaches, 

I went down to talk with my fav- 
orite grocer, an Independent who be 
longs to a voluntary chain, Lawton Is 
a keen chap. To my surprise, he waa- 
not for the tax at all and for a curiou 
reason. He had been talking it over 
with his lawyer, he said, and the lawJ 
yer thought that even the voluntary 
chains would come in for the tax 
Anyw'ay, and even if the courts 
didn't so rule, he thought it might b€ 
a boomerang. 

"Get these legislators sold on the 
idea of socking the merchant, and 
they may figure it's the easiest way to 
raise money," he said- 
He favors the tax 

ACROSS the street was a chain gro- 
cery with whose manager I have man- 
aged to scrape up a confidence. He 
favors the tax. He figures it will force 
his company to sell its stores to the 
managers on easy terms, ^ 

He is probably going to be disap-M 
pointed. I talked with the chief of the^ 
chain for which he works. The chief 
denied that he would sell any stores. 
If the tax were levied, he admitted he 
might close a few of them, but said 
he would enlarge the others, making 
them into supermarkets. 

In the final analysis, I suppose wei 
citizens must settle this issue on the| 
basis of what ia good for our owe 
pocket books. My wife, who spenda'' 
most of the dollars for our family, 
said she likes to buy from chain 
stores, but that she gets most of her 
groceries from our local grocer who 
is an independent, 

"That doesn't make sense," I said. 
**If you can save money at the chain 
store, why not do it?" 

*'It does make sense," she insisted.J| 
*'I watch the chain store ads to see^ 
what the prices ought to be* Then if 
Mr. Lawton's prices are higher, I tell 
him and he meets the price/' 

So looking at it from a purely self- 
ish viewpoint, the chain store is 
good thing for my pocket book. fl 

After all this investigation » I feel 
that, if I am to be drawn into this 
war, it will be on the side of the 
Chains, Not because I love them any 
more than the Independents, but be- 
cause 1 resent having one group of 
business men using me and the State 
to handicap another group. M 

I think they ought to fight it out" 
behind the counters. And may the 
best merchant win? Anyway, taxest 
ought to be levied to raise mone; 
and not to put some fellow in th 
hole. Next time they may be slappin 
the handicap on chain writers am 
that might catch me! 
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about because the chains had elimi- 
nated the middle man* 

For an unbiased opinion of the 
iaaue, I turned to a proieasor of mar- 
keting ill a university. He was 
philosophic. He said this war was 
only a passing phase. He told me how 
when the department stores and the 
mail order houses were enjoying their 
most spectacular growth the mer- 
chants tried to get laws passed penal- 
izing them. He told me the chain 
store was here to stay because it filled 
an economic necessity. He predicted 
that the next war on Main Street 
would be directed against that new 
institution, "the supermarket,** Soon, 
he said, the chains and the indepen- 
dents will be combining to demand a 
curb on supermarkets. 

The heads of two consumer leagues 
who had looked into the chain store 
tax were against it on the grounds 
that it was likely to increase the cost 
of living. They said the chain stores 
set the pace in popular prices. 

Among others I asked a number of 
farmers what they thought of the 
chain stores. Down in the lettuce belt 
I found them unfriendly to the chains, 
even though the chain groceries were 
the greatest distributors of farm 
products, on account of "loss lead- 
ers.** They accused chains of selling 
produce at less than cost to lure peo- 
ple into the stores. This had the effect 
of forcing market prices down* 

I talked with several outstanding 
orange growers, all ofTicials in co- 
operative marketing associations. 
They were on both sides of the fence. 
A big chain took the entire output 
of one association and relieved it of 
the burden of shipping, distributing 
and advertising. The other orange 
man said the chains were bad be- 
cause they hammered down prices. 

Around Petaluma the people like 
to have their neighborhood known 
as *The World's Egg Basket.^* I dis- 
cussed the chain store issue with sev- 
eral egg producers. They told me that 
the chain store market took stand- 
ardized eggs in large quantities and 
stabilized their industry as it never 
could have been done in any other 
way. They favored the chains. 

The several packers and canners I 
interviewed all like to deal with chain 
store buyers because they buy in 
quantity and pay cash. They said the 
chain stores were the only outlets 
with the merchandising wallop to 
lick the problem of surplus crops. For 
example, last year the peach canners 
had a surplus of almost six million 
cases. Either these had to be sold or 
the peach pack would have to be light 
this year. 

Faced with this tremendous hold- 
over, the canners asked the chains 
to help them out. Seven big national 
chains, working together and push- 
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ou Sell It Today- 
Delivers It Tomorrow 

• "Immediate Delivery" is the buy-word 
of 1936. And iitiitiediote delivery is whal 
you get when you ship via Erie- 

Willi a niaoiiHoth fleet of freight s opera tiug 
ou the fastest schedules, Erie briugs you 
closer to your customers. Every Erie man 
hends himself to the creed— "^'ihe freight 
must go through— safely— and on lime/* 

When delivery makes the difference 
between gelling and losing au order^ call 
ou Erie to help you clinch the sale. 
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Rememter now thy Creal 
k in tke Days of thjY)utli 



I 



was it that created the America we live in? 

In one word it was freedom — religious and politi* 
caL And economic freedom — a declaration that 
every man could progress as far and climb as high 
as his own capabilities could carry him. 

That was an inspiration to unleash ambition and 
set imaginations ablare! 

It sent the bold to conquer the wildernesr. It spur* 
red the resourceful to conquer drudgery* It loosed 
the greatest era of invention, discovery, initiative, 
enterprise and accomplishment that history has 
ever seen. 



Let us look now at the fruits of free enterprise in 
America. 

With barely 7/J> of the world's population, the 
people of thiit land hat^e created and non ou n mm e 
than half the i tor Id's wealth. 

In one hundred and sixty years, this freedom to 
dare and do has prod uced three times as much wealth 
us the whole world produced in the hundreds of cen- 
turies that tvent before. 



I And who enjoys this wealth today? 

30 million families live in the United States, and 14 
million own their homes; 21 million own automo^ 
biles; 22 million own radios. 

These 30 million families consume, for instance, half 
the world's coffee, nearly a (jiiarter of iis sugar, three' 
fourths of its silk— (or America has the highest wage 
scale ever known anywhere. What an advance from 
1776, when 'Svorktng men ate from trenchers with 
pewter siK>ons, food the plainest and scarce at that — 
the working hours from dawn to dark, often as 
apprentices/' 

Do we need more evidence? Look at the flood of im- 
migrants, elotjuent testimony that the condirion of 
the average American is a magnet to attract the en- 
vious nationals of 5*^ other countries. 




'For Wftfl &vml ike plough m tail, or imtd qt life, if frvedotn fad?*' 

—RALPH WALDO EMBRSON 



Wh at reasonable person can question the benefits 
to the average man brought about by free enterprise 
in America? 

Keep in mind that America as a nation is still young 
—keep in mind the causes of its progress. Given free 
play, those forces which underlie its greatness — ^the 
forces of imaginarion and energy and courage sired 
of freedom — will push to the surface once more. And 
anyone who has witnessed the resistless power of 
their combination must recognize in them the real 
hope and promise of sound recovery and a new 
advance. 

This advertisement is published by 

NATIONS BUSINESS 

in a nymWr iif ncw^papt-r* throughout the counf ry. 

Ou r «uhftcrlh«ri will recognize In it the *pirit hy which 
Nation'* HuFiirit'^ii gyiJeJ and the purpOMi^ it MTve»— ^to 
rn^H>ur^ge •^tr.ittfhr thinking ^huut husini?** stntS n Witv^r un* 
Jcru^nJitii; of ir« reUtton« with govt- mm en f* 
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Up From a Dusti] Road 



(Continued from page 27 ^ 
who had so many political ambilioria 
that he had been just barely defeated 
as a candidate for the nomination for 
governor in Tennessee and in 1924 
had come within three votes of the 
democratic nomination for vice presi- 
dent. 

He is more than that nowadays* No 
attempt will be made to tie a civic 
price tag on him. His future value 
may be anything. My effort Is only 
to show what he is today and how 



he got lo be that way. 

When he was nine years old he was 
Bleeping in the back room of the coun* 
try newspaper office in which he was 
the devil. He made enough money by 
winning a — well, the ungodly used to 
call *em prize fights in those days— 
partially to finance a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. On the w^ay he interfered 
with a town bully who was beating up 
a tittle fellow. The Interference was 
a success but the town bully and his 
friends ganged young Galahad and he 
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got out of town that night on the 
and was gtad to do it. 

When he was 21 years old he was 
running the Sumet magazine for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, That got 
him into the Printing Pressmen's 
Union and he so threw his weight 
about that he was sent to New York 
as delegate to the national conven- 
tion. Three days later he was elected 
president of the orgonizatlon* Pretty 
good for a kid from the hills* 

That was in 1907, He has been 
president of the Printing Pressmen's 
Union ever since. Now and then it 
has been necessarj' for him to hold 
some dissent er*s nose to the parquet 
in order to continue to be president- A 
possibly biaaed minority says that he 
has so arranged matters that he can 
continue to be president until the end 
of time. I wouldn't know about that. 

What I do know is that he has in- 
creased the membership of the union 
from 15,000 to 50,000, improved 
wages and working conditions, built a 
home for superannuated pressmen, a 
sanitarium for tubercular members 
of the union, and a hotel for visiting 
friends at what was once the dried up 
watering place of Hale's Springs in 
Tennessee, which he bought on tick. 
Also the union has a large sum of 
money in the bank* His relations with 
employers have been uniformly good, 

**A bargain is a bargain*' is the 
union's rule. **When we make one we 
stick to it.'* 

Another side of his union story is 
not so pleasant. In 1917 Berry built 
a hydro-e!ectric plant to supply the 
national home at Rogers vi lie — nee 
Hale's Springs — with light and pow- 
er. Not to go too deeply into the mat- 
ter, the dissenters in the union 
ultimately charged that Berry built 
the plant mostly with the union's 
money but had retained the stock in 
his own hands. On July 19, 1921, Fed- 
eral Judge A. M, J. Cochran rendered 
a decision requiring Berry to return 
$165,000 to the union and enjoining 
him from a further diversion of the 
funds, but recognizing that the capi- 
tal stock of the power company was 
Berry's property. A. C. Dore of Knox- 
ville, Tenn*, was appointed receiver 
to collect the $165,000* Before he got 
through Berry was held to be in con- 
tempt of the Federal Court. The dis- 
senters were vivid in their charges* 

That's enough for the union labor 
angle of the Major Berry story- It 
might be observed that, on the day 
he was born, his father had what was 
almost an inspiration. He had been 
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BrsiNKss forms -shoukl simpUfy, nt;ver 
complicate. Yet how frequently do they 
«ret beyond controi and defeat the \'ery 
purpose for whi<:h they were intended? 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Fanfold 
M^aehincs and Fan fold Forms have solved 
this problein for thousands of businesses. 
Thty combine all related forms in a 
.singlt- cofiiinuona unit, write them at a 
single typing with automatic handling of 
paper and earbons, 

Willi these machines in use yonr opera- 
tor.-* spend praetically all their time typ- 
ing. No time out for constant shuffling 



Every Undo^rwood Elliott 
Fiflher Machine is backed 
by naLion-wjd*-v com»any* 
owncfd service fociliiies. 




UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 



and hand-loading of forms and carbons* 
No delays in getting your business rou- 
tine moving. And usually machines and 
forms pay for themselves in just a few 
months' time. 

Right now is the tiuae to select your 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Fanfold 
Macliine equipment. Never have prices 
been at a lower leveL And there are two 
complete lines of machines from which to 
choose. Pijoneour nearest Branch or mail 
the coupon for your free copy of ''Mod- 
ern Record Writing the Fanfold Way". 

Atcounfmg Machttie Dh'tsj<frt 
UNDERWOOD ELUOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Aicouafiag Macbtnei . . * TyptufriUn , , * Adding Ma- 
itiitii . * . Citrhitn FjJpcr^ Rihhons and at her SuppiifS 
Oqc Pa/k A vtQue. Newr' York, N. Y. 
Sales And Service Everywhcfe 
» 

Underw&od Ellhn Fishtr Spteds tbt World's Bmmtrs 



Account mff Machine Dtmsw», UnderwcMjCl 
Elliott Fisher Co., One Park Ave„ N. Y- C. 
Plea&c mail without oblig<ition 
to me free copy of "Modern Rec- 
ord Writing the FanfoJd Way/' 



1^ '^^^od^'MicAln^ 
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"HOiD TNI UNi; PlEASE-'OUft 
BLOODHOUNDS ARE TRACKJHG 
HIM iOWN" 




m , , a Iteffer met/je</ — so many 
thiffk - is to use FDWARDS 




I OKAjql? 

A convt^nicnt, compact^ cffFicieni and 
tconomical dcvlcQ dmt mikkly locates 
people when ihcy art- wanteti. With silent 
lights, mustcal chimes, belk or bliistin^ 
hotrii, it tran.smiis the dcsircti person s 
code number throughout your plant or 
office. 

The LOKATUR climmates: (1) cys^ 
romers* discust at bein^ forced to **hold 
the hne'' for long periods; (2) wasted 
time of phone operators, secreturles and 
office boys while a man is bein^ located: 
(51 t)-ing up your swirchboarii with in* 
coming calls; (4) limc Iac white execu- 
tives attempt to reach orhef executives » 
factory managers, etc. Jn their own plants ; 
(5) annoyance caused everjone by your 
operator s round robin inquiry, *Us Mr. 
Jones in your oflicc?" 

Edwards and Compa.nf , the recognized 
authority on all electrical signaling for 66 
years ^guara^n tecs your LOKATOR system. 

THE LOW COST WUL AMAZE YOU 

Com flit tr iHit^Knti^n This /*/*!«/. $s 6^,70 

Guii-dmin Jk George, Inc , N Y. C. — 

one 4-$ion' ii^iJ one ^ ^ ! i 'tn((;— 

75,000 sn. ft. Said Pf ( "J 

don't iff hauutiitr got ^, nr.** 




There ii E J ward J fepftienwirrvc near 

riiu fcady lo demoniuiic » fompleic 
OKATOR Syiccm in mininrure on 
yoLit deiik ai your convcnicptc. Just 

WflTC Dcf*T '"N*", 



EDWARD5;^;;^COMPANy | 

14i>th & EXTERIOR STS • N I W YORK 



hanging around the house* anxious as 
any young father would be. Perhaps 
to relieve his feelings he told the 
colored gal who was doing the house- 
work while more important business 
was going on inside to put a chicken 
in the pot. She came out a moment 
later and hailed him as he sat in the 
shade of the big tree in the yard: 

"Yo done got a fine big boy, Sah," 
she announced, 

* 'Throw in another chicken/' order- 
ed the newly made father. 

Some vague years followed his elec- 
tion as president of the Pressmens' 
Union, They are vague only because 
Berry does not talk about himself. 
His friends say that he is diffident, 
which does not seem reasonable when 
the facts of his career are considered. 
They also say that he is an idealist 
and that is probably true. He feels 
that every man is his brother and in- 
sists that all his brothei^s live the 
more abundant life. If a brother re- 
fuses to say Uncle the Major is likely 
to kick the cage around. He was a 
pick-and-pan prospector in a Nevada 
gold rush at one time. In the same 
year that he was elected president of 
the Pressmens' Union he married the 
daughter of an Alsatian wine-grower 
of Santa Cniz, California, and 
brought her to San Francisco, On ar- 
rival he found he had but half a dol- 
lar for dinner. 

"I know of a marvelous little fish 
restaurant/* he told his bride. *'Ban 
Francisco is famous for its fish. We'll 
go there/* 

Mrs. Berry seemed to incline to- 
ward a T-bone steak, but he talked 
her into eating a fish dinner. After 
prosperity came he told her with glee 
that, although she didn't know it, she 
had really had no choice, 

*'The hsh dinner/' he said. **only 
cost a quarter/* 

Little glimpses of that kind come 
out now and then in chatting with 
him, but his closest associates know 
little of him< He went to France as 
a major in the Engineers' Corps, A, 
E, F., and made good. Because he was 
a labor leader he was made a member 
of the American Commission to ne- 
gotiate peace and by some odd chance 
became a close friend of Lord North- 
cliff e* the owner and editor of the 
London TimeH. Northcliffe had prac- 
tically withdrawn from social activi- 
ties at that time, and lived in the 
famous **little house," alone except 
for his servants. Night after night 
the labor leader and the editor 
thrashed away at the world*s prob- 
lems. It may seem to have been an 
incongruous association, but it must 
be remembered that, of all the arro- 
gant men in England, no one tolerated 
a fool less gladly than the man who 
had battered his way from nowhere 
to the ownei-ship of ''The Thunderer." 



Berry took part in the conference 
at which the American Legion was 
organissed and became its National 
Vice Commanden He is considered 
largely responsible for the friendly 
relations that have alwa3r3 existed be- 
tween the Legion and the A, of L* 
The years that followed were devoted 
to consolidating his financial position. 
In 1921 he told the federal court that 
his assets were about half a million 
dollars. Nowadays he has enough 
money to maintain a superb fishing 
camp on a Canadian lake for the bene- 
fit of his friends — he has not visited 
it for five years — and to keep on his 
farm in Tennessee a pair of the finest 
Irish wolfhounds in the country. He 
will talk about them when he will not 
talk about himselL As a farmer he is 
a success. 

He has a hand in farming 

*'I HAVE 300 Hereford cows on the 
farm/' he told me, **Not one of them 
has ever been milked. The calves run 
with their mothers until they go dry." 

The heifers are sold for veal and 
the steers are fattened until they are 
two years old. Each year he sells 
1.400 two-hundred-pound pigs. I 
asked him if he reduced his pig out- 
put when the AAA evolved its plan 
to put the country on a bacon ration, 
but he only grinned at me. The same 
question was put to an associate. 

**The Major is a good farmer/' said 
he* '*I wouldn't think so." 

He is a good farmer, too. The 
drouth hit his farm, but he had his 
fann boss ready with the tractoi*s to 
sow forage crops of soybeans and mil- 
let and cowpeas at the first sign of 
rain and filled his barns in conse- 
quence : 

*'I make a good part of my income 
from my farm/* he said. 

In June, 1933. he was appointed as 
a member of the Labor Advisory 
Committee of the NRA. The things 
that had gone before had been merely 
preparatory. At last he had begun the 
activities which make him a figure of 
real significance in today*s pictyre. 
He may not succeed in them— that is 
for the future to determine — but it 
can hardly be denied that they are 
full of dynamite. If he has his way, 
a new and more suave NRA will be 
created and a new party built of 
which the final aim is to take over the 
organization of the democratic party. 
It will not be asked of Major Berry 
that he assent to this outline of his 
plans. The argument will be support- 
ed by the recorded facts. 

After June 22, 1933, in rapid suc- 
cession, he was joined to the Coal Ar- 
bitration Board, the Cotton Textiles 
National Industrial Relations Board, 
and the National Labor Board* In all 
the controversies these organizatioos 
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handled Berry's position w^s that of 
an ardent advocate of the labor side. 
When C. C. Williams resigned as Ad- 
ministrator of Division Three in the 
NRA. General Hugh Johnson broke 
the NRA tradition by naming him to 
the post. No labor leader had been 
made administrator before Berry's 
appointment. He was backed by the 
A. F» of L. in the dispute over collec- 
tive bargaining of the Weirton Steel 
Company and the Harriman Mills 
Company. In the 1934 textile strike 
in which 1.000,000 employees were in- 
v^olved, he supported F. J. Gorman, 
the strike leader. In October, 1934, he 
became a member of the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of and of the 
adjustment board of the construction 
industry in the NRA. 

Opinions differ as to the quality of 
his acts in this latter capacity. His 
friends say that he made a notable 
record, Othei^ maintain that the 
seven codes in the construction in- 
dustry were unworkable practically 
and that, if obedience had been forced 
through, it would have meant govern- 
ment control of that industry down 
to the last driven nail. This may be 
balanced by the further statement 
that the Chemical Code which Berry 
put through "defied every principle 
established by the NRA," 

These old controversies need not be 
raked over. What is of more impor- 
tance is the statement of a man who 
was in a position to watch Berry's 
operations closely, 

*'He had a system/* said this man, 
"He waited until Johnson was half 
dead with fatigue and had his desk 
piled mast-high with documents for 
immediate attention. Then he would 
brush in : 

'* 'Sign here/ he would say, 'It is 
the last code on my desk. Til be re- 
sponsible for it and I want to get rid I 
of it,' " I 

Nothing wrong about that, A huge | 
organization cannot function unless 
some authority is delegated. It only 
shows that Berry isn't afraid to take | 
responsibility when he gets the 
chance. His chance came when the 
Supreme Court knocked the NRA | 
skyhigh, when President Roosevelt 
announced that the horse and buggy 
days were here again, and when in- 
dustry was beginning to dust off its 
clothes and go places. 

The NRA was officially dead but its 
friends prolonged the wake. Five 
months later it was still managing to 
spend money at the rate of $7,000,- 
000 a year. This attracted unflattering 
comment. When the comments grew 
higher and shriller instead of lessen- 
ing the New Deal did away with what 
was left of it. 

In September 26, 1935, Berry was 
given the post of Federal Coordinator 
for Industrial Cooperation, which was 
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Each of these men was once skeptical 
about Dictaphone, But today, each is 
convinced — in terms of his own busi* 
ness. Each has learned for himself that 
handling correspondence is only one 
of this modern dtctaung machine's 
advantages — that the Dictaphone does 
an all-day job of saving time, easing 
pressure, cutting oif mistakes and mis- 
understandings, breeding better sin J 
more profitable working habits for the 
big boss and everybody else. 



Vet these men were not sdd any- 
thing. They simply said **Show me!" 
and we let them try the Dictaphone on 
their own work— without cost or obli- 
gation. You can't alford to put off 
investigating the new Nuphonic Re- 
corder. As the ver}^ first step to such a 
riskless test^ we Invice you to look into 
a few established facts in the interesting 
booklet, **Wlut's An Office Anyway?" 
The coupon below will bring it to you. 
Send for it today. 



The Trend To Dictaphone Sweeps On 




Among the Prominent Users of 
Diclaphone Are: 

Bausch & Lomb Optkal Co., Rochestt^r, N. Y* 
Gtofgt' S. May, Inc., Chica|;u, II L 
Lawrence ^^^^t^cho^sc Co., Sm Francisco, Cal. 



Exclusive Nuphonic reprodijc- 
tioii of^h<^i^npI£Jvtd Ditfitphonc 
duplkfltt-s che hLiimfi vuice al" 
most perfectly. 



Di cr.1 p h one Saks t"o f ra f i o n ^' ' 

n Cansidjj— 137 Wcllioetoo St„ West. Toro mo 
P I want to sec your rcprest-niati vr, 

O PJciLjv scnj mc my copy Cif "Whit's Km 0£Etcc Anyway?" 
N^mc.^. .*« ...^»„»»*«. . ^^^^^ ^^...-^ . 
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i^ouhJL^ a (^u£Mt at, 
HOTEL LEMDX 

IN SAINT LDUIS 

We specialize in pleasing the hard- 
to -please guest. The more critical 
and exacting you are, the harder 
you'll fall for Lennox sen ice. 

From the moment you register until 
you depart you'll enjoy courteous 
treatment, restful sleep and pleas- 
ant surroundings at Hotel Lennox* 

Fine Food and Drink is 
Pan of tfw Good Service 

RATES 

50% of all rooms rem for $3*50 or 
lesdy singlei $5.00 or less double 



HOTEL 

%ennox 



9TH A WASHINGTON, ST. LOUtS 



brand new, N^^H^nM^^recisely 

what he had to do. The statement 
from the White House had been in- 
spiring but not enlightening- The 
moribund existence of the NEA had 
been offlciaJly extended to April 1, 
1936, and it was assumed that Berry^s 
job was to get Hd of the NRA em- 
ployees and to sort out the 30,000,000 
documents left behind. 

In these documents, it was said, 
could be found the authentic history 
of every industry in the United 
States, complete with fingerprints. 
Some enormous lessons, it was said, 
could be found in these documents if 
any one could be found to fmd them. 
His home town of Rogers vi lie, Tenn.* 
and surrounding counties turned out 
at a barbecue in hia honor. About 
35,000 ate roast meat and burgoo. A 
smaller number made the kind of 
speeches that might have been ex- 
pected< Major Berry said, **God Bless 
You," 

When he began work as Federal 
Coordinator he said he had two jobs 
on his hands* One was to assist indus- 
tries which desired to adopt volun- 
tary codes. The other was to find out 
whether management and labor want- 
ed a permanent government institu- 
tion to control the relations of labor 
and industry. He believed that both 
sides wanted this in principle. One of 
his ideas was that 70 per cent of the 
old NRA could be saved. 

Work on drafts for new legislation 
began. At the convention of the A* F. 
of L* in Atlantic City in October, 
1935, Berry made a fervid bid for the 
support of organized labor and asked 
that additional legislation be obtain- 
ed—to conform with the Supreme 
Court decision — if the various groups 
could agree. He was applauded, but 
the convention had noted that indus- 
try had begun to prosper immediately 
Upon the passing away of the NRA. 
Debate was growing on the signifi- 
cance — if any— of this coincidence. 

Berry suddenly broadened his field. 
All his life he had been a hearty 
Democrat and a vigorous leader of 
labon He felt a personal devotion to 
President Roosevelt, to whom he was 
indebted for an almost overnight 
translation into a more elevated 
sphere than he had ever before 
invaded* He resigned his position 
as member of the executive council 
of the A. F, of L., announcing that 
he proposed to devote his time to 
national, economic and political 
affairs. 

The A. F* of took this calmly. 
There seems to have been a tacit un- 
derstanding that, if Berry planned to 
get into big-time politics, he should 
not retain a position through which 
the Federation could be involved. If 
there was such an understanding it 
had about the validity of the Ver- 



sailles Treaty. It was not long before 
he had joined hands with John L, 
I^wis and ten other labor leaders and 
began to play ring-around-t he-Roose- 
velt. 

Berry's first steps were toward re- 
viving the very dead NRA. It should 
be said that no documentary proof 
can be found that he had President 
Roosevelt's support in this. Mr 
Roosevelt had learned that there was 
no popular demand that the grave 
should be opened. He had not, how 
ever, in any fashion abandoned his 
position in favor of a greater degree 
of government participation in busi- 
ness affairs. Whether Mr. Berry had 
any benediction on his activities or 
was only not interfered with cannot 
be stated with certainty* It is sure 
that his first efforts were followed by 
an outcry from industry. 

Groundwork for a "conference" 



IN October, 1935, Berry was saying 
that he had no thought of burning a 
feather under the mandibles of th- 
Blue Eagle. He merely proposed, h 
said, to call a meeting in Decembe 
of the leaders of industry and labo 
to consider what, if anything, shoul 
be done. This would be, he said, th 
most magnificent meeting of the sort 
ever held. 

In November he was denying that 
any more emergency legislation was 
needed. His statements left a fear in 
some minds that Berry had perma- 
nent legislation in mind. He asked 
30,000 union labor officers to send him 
wage and hour data without making 
a similar request of industry* As Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Industrial Co^ 
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operation he suggested that the 
December meeting would result in es- 
tablishment of a permanent Council 
for National Industrial Policy. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper ha 
a council of his own which had some 
thing of the same color. From tim 
to time he announced that membe 
of his Business Council had resigne 
to devote themselves to their own 
affairs and named other men to suc- 
ceed them. So far as the newspaper! 
could see, the business of Secretarj 
Roper*s council consisted principall} 
in having a new letterhead printed 
each sixth month. Roper was asked 
Berry's council would interfere witl: 
his council. He thought not. He 
w*as asked specifically what his coun- 
cil did for a living and replied in his 
best Uncle Dan style : 

"Still waters,'* he said, 'Yun deep.* 
Major Berry glimmered cheerfully 
and thanked God, 

In December the conference of in 
dustrial and labor leaders lasted 
minutes. Important industry had, fo 
the most part, declined to have any 
thing to do with it. Edsel Ford ha 
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DITTO COPIES 

right from your 
original writing, 
typing or drawing; 
no stencil— no type 

AfPLY this biisic fnct to yuur 
/~\ own roacinc nprrarions. Think 
of Ditto not alone in terms of 
*'copiL's" of memos, bulletins, price 
sheets, but as a quick, easy soluuon 
of teal ktiony problernji — how to 
eliminate several typit^g o perm ions 
in your order system, or payroll 
routine; hotv to make big cuts in 
supply bills and clerical help, as 
well as how to simplify and speed 
up the whole rourine, 

Diuo is more than the quickest, 
cheapest w*iy to duplicate. It is a 
better method which handles many 
jobs that no oth<;r method can 
even atiempt. 



Many mtmey-^iaving 
yic^ itiiT Ditto af« iri- 
icrcsrintjly described 
Irv our ij,c w boolc 
"Cori^;^ — Their 

Write fur a copy — 
no dbligsdort. 
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DITTO i7> 



2215 W, HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. ILL 

Hcase send me yo^n new Ux?lc "Cp^^tc*— Their 
Place in Bmtrici*," icHmK how Ditto will save 
money iu my buftincia. No obliuatipiii 
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N(3mi?__,-- - 

AJdfeii _ _ - * 
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replied to Berry *3 letter of invitation 
with a statement that such councils 
had never done any good and that he 
could see no need for one at this time. 
Government, he said, had ^'hitherto 
asked unquestioning acquiescence and 
not counsel," 

The American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute remarked that further industrial 
recovery would be harmed by a 
■'movement which seems planned for 
the purpose of planning further legis- 
lative measures relating to business/" 
The Cotton Textile Industry, 
through Dr, Claudius T, Murchison, 
was "opposed to turning aside from 
its present efforts to rationalize com- 
petition in order to lean on the 
broken crutch of legislation.*' 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturer g, the Na- 
tional Electrical Association and 
other organizations of like character 
refused to have anything to do with 
the Berry plan. Some other organiza- 
tions sent delegates to the meeting 
out of curiosity. No one knew what 
Berry had planned. The common un- 
derstanding was that he would put 
some tentative program before the 
meeting for discussion. On December 
9, 2,000 representatives of industry 
and labor met in Washington, Berry 
was the only man on the platform. 

Conferences prepared 

''AT THE conclusion of this meet* 
ing," he said, *'the members will meet 
in a series of round table conferences. 
They will follow the round table dis- 
cussions prepared by one person pres- 
ent, who directly or indirectly repre- 
sents the government, and that will 
I be the chairman or the moderator or 
the coordinator, whatever you may 
I want to call him, and that is the man 
who is addressing you," 

He said a good deal more, but that 
paragraph contained the program. 
When he finished his speech he bang- 
ed on the table with his gavel : 

Whack! *'This meeting now stands 
adjourned." 

The delegates began to boil. They 
had come to Washington to discuss a 
program. They found that the pro- 
gram had been prepared and Berry 
had undertaken to commit them to it. 
The discussion took place against the 
competition of Berry's gaveh Alfred 
P, Haake of Chicago, manager of the 
National Furniture Manufacturers 
Association, was understood to say 
"as a man and a Christian" that 
Berry was a liar. Berry yelled: 

"You're another liar and I'll make 
you eat it," 

He completely forgot to thank God 
at this somewhat critical moment* 
John W, O'Leary of the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute wanted 
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WITH DITTO 

data written at branch 
office can be copied 
at the home office 
Without Rewriting 

JOBS which you never thought of 
iis duplicating jobs, Ditto handles 
easily, quickly, economic ally* For 
txiimpk', orders and reports typed 
at your branch office cnn he maik'd 
to your home office and rt- prod need 
wit hour rewriting. Additional in* 
formation may be added to the re^ 
porrs at the home office before they 
are dupUcated, 

Hundreds of ^^'holesalers equip 
their salesmen with Ditto copying 
pencils and order pads for writing 
their orders. This original, written 
by the salesman in the field, is sent 
direcc to the home office where ail 
necessary copies are made for fill- 
ings shipping and billing the order. 
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Their Place In 
I ii>inc!vs," Wriic Utr 
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2216 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to ask the tieleirates what they want- 
ed to do and i^rry said that he and 
Haake were trying to dynamite the 
meeting. The police came in and 
shoved the delegates out. 

The newspapers reported that the 
meeting had ended in pandemonium 
and that Berry had been unable to 
form an organij&aijon. That only 
proved that the reporters did not 
know Berry. He reported that the 
Council for Kiitional Industrial Policy 
had been formed. George L. Berry, 
Coordinator, wtu? head man. John G. 
Paine of the Music Publishers Associ- 
ation and William Green of the A. F, 
of L. were named as joint chairmen. 
In March, 1936, the Council made a 
report to Premdent Roosevelt through 
Berry, In it is found: 

That degree of government restraint 
shall be cicerclMed on Industry . . , to pre- 
serve social JuHtlce, equity and fair deal- 
ing. . , , 

Private enterprise cannot safely be 
permitted to administer husine.Hi* and In- 
dustry entirely free from government In- 
tervention. , , , 

Too much of the national income had 
been diverted into the investment rteid 

The Council recoifnizes the need under 
emergency conditions of inatituting pro- 
duction control. . . . 

A minority of five offered a mild 
objection. 

"The report should, but does not. 
give due consideration to the consti- 
tutional limitations on federal and 
state legislative power." 



WHEN you forecail your rn$ide 
weafhar a year ahead, you g<ve 
your tenanti, your cyilomers or yoor 
employees Ihe utmoil in comfort and yoi* 
pfofiJ in oJher wayi while dotng so An 
automatic temperature contfol lysfem and 
aulomatkally controlled air conditiomng 
efiminares wasEe, enhances the value of 
your properjy, provides incfeajed revenue 
and mattes your building more deiirable 
(fom tvery jlsnd point, Install automatic 
control now Don't wait for cold weather. 
Aft air conditioning system can be easily 
add«d now or next spring before hot 
weather set» in. 

CONTROL T£US THE STORY 
Proper and adequale conrroi is necessary 
to every heating or air condirioning sys- 
tem B« sure your equipment h completely 
conrrolled by Minireapolii HorteyweH. The 
Minneapolis Honeywell Engineer m or near 



Complete Control by 



YQUf city is available for consultation with 
yog, your engineer or your architect, with- 
out cost or obi J gal ton He can quickly 
show you the benefits of temperature 
control and air conditioning 
automatically conlroEled by 
Mi nneapohs- Honey welL 
Minneapolts - Honey well 
Regulator Company, 2923 
Fourth Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minn iranch 
and distributing offices 
in afl pfmcipsl cities. 



INSTALL 

Auiomatic Heating 
and Air Conditioning 



SEE YOUR ARCHITECT M /"VVW 
EKGINteR — DEALER 1^ W W 



MINNEAPOLIS-HONEyWELL 

Is Your Auurance ol Satisfactory Operation of Your Heating or Air Conditioning System 
SflOWN thtSTftUi^ENTS FOR JNDICATtMG, iECORDlNG AND CONTROLLING 



Publish 



isnes 'Veports" 




PROM time to time the Council is- 
sues the same kind of reports on in- 
dustry, filled with black blocks and 
spotted blocks and shaded blocks, 
that are issued by various other gov* 
ernment bureaus. It appears to be a 
hidden asset of the office of the Fed- 
eral Coordinator, the evident inten- 
tion being to prepare a draft of a set 
of new laws which, if passed, will 
create some new kind of NRA, and to 
1 * enforce this draft by documentary 
^jrgument. No names well known in 
industry appear in the CouncU. From 
ull appearances it would be the most 
desiccated fruit on the New Deal tree 
except for its connection with the 
Federal Coordinator, who is George 
L. Berry, who is in politics. 

Secretary Roper's still waters 
\v::ished the Coordinator out of the 
comfortable suite of air-conditioned 
offices he had occupied in the building 
of the Department of Commerce. He 
rented the fourth floor of the Tower 
Building and his 25 assistants rattle 
in it. It should be noted, however, 
that, if the coordination business real- 
ly gains momentum, he is all fixed 
with convenient quarters. The cost to 
date of the undertaking has been 
S180.000. taken from the five-bilHon- 
doUar fund for relief and other pur- 
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poses. It now averages about $10,000 
a mouth. 

Berry as coordinator and head of 
the National Council might have been 
relegated to the so- what class if he 
had not coupled to these posts his 
interesting political activities. The 
fact that he draws no salary or ex- 
pense account from the Government 
leaves him free, he maintains, to be 
as vigorous as he wishes to be politi- 
cally. He is the principal support of 
the Labor Non-Partisan League^ 
which has a very handsome set of 
rooms in Washington's luxurious Wil- 
lard Hotel, although two labor unions 
have contributed and he has received 
gifts from individuals. The one pi^es- 
ent aim of this league is to reelect 
Roosevelt, 

He hopes that, in the future, the 
League may broaden its field to cover 
all elective offices. He hopes to include 
in it all men and women who work, in- 
cluding unorganized labor. 
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Cooperating with Lewis 

AN IDENTITY of purpose will be 
noted between the Non-Partisan 
League and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organisation — the CIO — of 
which John L. Lewis is the chief, 
Lewis also hopes to include in the CIO 
all men and women who work and are 
not at present organized. He is also 
active in politics. William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., has stated 
that the issue between the greater 
body and the tea or twelve dissenting 
unions of the CIO is not that of craft 
union vs- vertical union but of greed 
for power. He has quoted the words of 
Samuel Gompers, the revered chief of 
the A, F. of L., who declared that the 
Federation must keep out of politics: 
*'Any other course/' he said. *'would 
do the A, F. of L. an injury it would 
not recover from in decades," 

Mr* Green does not appear to be ac- 
tive in the operations of the Council 
for Industrial Policy any longer. The 
arm-in-arm movement of Berry's 
Non-Partisan League and the CIO no 
doubt accounts for this apparent ces- 
sation of cooperation. President 
Roosevelt conferred his blessing on 
the Non-Partisan League. At the mo- 
ment of writing he has not performed 
a similar service for the CIO, al- 
though the political movement of the 
Lewis organization seems to be in the 
same direction. Lewis has asked the 
United Mine Workers to make volun- 
tary contributions to the Roosevelt 
campaign fund, and has declared that 
the organization will give $500,000 
fiabward the President's reelection. 
Other leaders of the ten CIO unions 
have taken a similar position. 

When Major Berry looks back at 
that seven-year-old orphan on a dusty 
road, he has reason to say Thank God. 




Japan 



The famous Empresses of the Pacific reach Japan In record time. 
The Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia steam into Yoko- 
hama imt ft'n days after leaving North America! 

If you can ^ipare three extra days, you can stop off at Honolulu 
for a round of golf and a swim. Sail on tlie Empress of Japan 
(largest, fastest Imer on the Pacific) or thu Empress of Canada, 
Enjoy every convenience youVe been accustomed to on the best 
Atlantic liners. Swimming pools, gyms, and deck sports to give you 
a real sea- going appetite ♦ , , cuisine that is a byword of excel 1 ent c. 
Pian to see Manila. The XXX I II International Eucharistic Con- 
gress meets in that picturcstjue port Feb. 5-7, 1937, Go on the 
Empress of Japan, Jan. 9, 

10 Days Away 

Regular sailinj^s from Vancouver (trains to shi]i-skle) and Victoria 
in Canada's Hvergrecn Playground . . . lo Yokohamaj Kobe, Nag:i- 
saki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila, If you sail from San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angcics, connect with an Empress at Honolulu, Orient 
fares include passage from and to Seattle, Low all-year round-trip 
fares , , . First and Tourist Class- Third Class on all Empresses, 
Information from voua own travel agent or Canadian Pacific- 
New York, 344 Afadis^oii Ave.; Chicago, 71 East Jackson Blvd.; San 
Francisco, 1^2 (rcary St.; and 38 other cities in U. S, and Canada. 

By Empress 
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Why Business Men Are Cowards 



fConimued from pG^ie 16} 
gles are played lo maintain con- 
tinuity^ — and who were refused time 
because the business men who oper- 
ate the radio knew that these other 
busineBS men wanted to tell the 
truth as they saw it about legisla- 
tion and the administration of the 
law. 

It was once suggested that large 
business houses, at the end of each of 
their paid broadcasts^ state how 
many men they employ, the size of 
their pay roll, and how much they 
pay in taxes. The idea was to show 
that the Government's attack on busi- 
ness was unjustified by cumulative 
and repeated evidence. This idea died 
on the way* Who killed Cock-Robin? 
I have never been able to learn* 

A reporter, working for what is 
called a capitalist newspaper, was 
asked why his accounts^ particularly 
when thoy concerned John Lewis, 
were unfair to business men. I was 
surprised particularly because this 
newspaper prides itself on its fair- 
ness and the accuracy of its report- 
ing. Besides, so many millions are 
invested in its proi^erty that it is 
as much a **big'' business as any 
automobile concern. Furthermore, it 
ought to be obvious to any one that 
it has been carrying pro-Lewis mate- 
rial of dubious authenticity which 
harms the newspaper as a property 
as much as it does any steel company. 
Surely, a strike of its reporters un- 
der the direction of the CIO would be 
just as harmful to this property as 
any other strike. 

News that isn't checked 

THIS particular reporter's reply to 
such questions is that Lewis provides 
news but that the business men won't 
talk. But that is not true. Some of 
the stories which he sends to his 
newspaper are easily checked, can be 
corroborated or denied by the com- 
panies concerned and should have, if 
reporting is to be truthful, a "taiF' 
giving the other side. What happens? 
The other side — the business side — 
usually appears in the financial and 
business columns, while the anti- 
business side appears on the front 
page. 

Now, the publishers may believe 
that they are serving God and the 
Devil simultaneously when they do 
this, but the average reader gets a 
lopsided picture of what is going on* 
John Lewis was built up by the so- 



called capitalistic press, which, only 
when complaints were made» gave the 
business man a * 'break in the news*'* 

One string of newspapers, a capi- 
talist organisation, has favored every 
A* F. of L. enterprise and gave John 
Lewis and the CIO every "break in 
the news,*' until the unions caught 
up with them and asked them to sign 
on the dotted line. Then they used 
all the arguments which any em- 
ployer of labor uses in such a situa- 
tion. This organization tried to re- 
verse the rule that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. 
Organized labor in steel, automobiles, 
rubber, in every trade and industry — 
yes 1 In the editorial room of a news- 
paper — no ! 

This is difficult to understand. It 
is difficult to understand why there 
should be any difference between one 
employer of labor and another. If, 
as these editors insist, the "company 
union" is not a proper agency of col- 
lective bargaining, then why should 
it be a satisfactory agency for them? 

Again, the spectacle presents itself 
of certain business men sacrificing 
every principle because the Govern- 
ment is their leading customer. In the 
past four years, the Government has 
expanded its purchases of goods, par- 
ticularly in connection with various 
relief agencies. Every citizen ought 
to regard these expenditures as his 
own money and ought not to permit 
government purchases to affect his 
views or the expression of views on 
public matters. 

I was once talking to a business 
man about public questions. He was 
enraged by government extrava- 
gance* He had clear, definite and co- 
herent views on public questions. 
But, when I asked him why he w^ant- 
ed me to write these views under my 
signature, why he did not write an 
article himself — which any magazine 
would publish under his signature- 
he said that he could not afford to 
stick his chin out, that the Govern- 
ment was now his principal cus- 
tomer, that he owed an obligation to 
his stockholders, la a word, he was 
afraid. 

Here was a wise and intelligent 
citizen who dared not exercise a 
fundamental right of citizenship, I 
have spoken to many men who have 
a voice in the preparation of speeches 
and public statements and they all 
tell me the same thing: their chiefs 
are afraid that if they step forward 
too boldly and too valiantly, the Gov- 



ernment will buy elsewhere, froi 
meeker and more cowardly business 
men, 

I am not attacking or defending 
any one. I am trying to analyze a 
situation and to dissect a tendency. 
Names are of no value because what 
is important is not the individual but 
the trend. Yet, I am sure that many 
readers will recognize not only their 
competitors but themselves in this 
characterization. 

This Government of ours is not an 
accidental structure erected by a dic- 
tator^ — who may ba toppled over any 
day. It is an evolving organism which 
has rested for a century and a half 
on a foundation of law and discus- 
sion. Its success depends upon a 
single force, the independence of each 
individual citizen. Once the citizens 
become craven, frightened, hypo- 
critical slaves to a party in power, 
independence disappears and our 
form of government goes with it. 

Individuals must stand up 

IT has always been the assumption 
in this country that the Government 
is an administrative agency of lim- 
ited powers subject to the public 
will. But when the Government can 
frighten a large section of the pub- 
lic into a renunciation of its wmII, then 
independence of the individual ceases 
to exist. 

The effect of the Nye investigation 
was not to limit the production and 
sale of armaments. Its effect was to 
frighten men into abject acceptance 
of administration attitudes. Who 
wanted to be pilloried and humili- 
ated? Who wanted to be ^accused of 
crimes and misdemeanors — accusa- 
tions which were never pursued— but 
which filled the front pages of news- 
papers with black type? Who wanted 
to submit to the kind of investigation 
that Senator Black revelled in? Who 
wanted all his mail and all his tele- 
grams read by strangers? Who 
wanted investigators going through 
his files? Who wanted income tax in- 
spectors wearing him down with 
constant and time- was ting question- 
ing? 

Of course ^ a lawyer could fight and 
knew how to fight. But the average 
business man fears a fight because it 
hurts business. It makes it difficult to 
have all his little and really unim- 
portant secrets appear in the public 
press. Now, business men are to be 
subjected to an investigation which 
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"NOW IS THE TIME TOR ALL GOOD MEN 

TO COME TO THE AlP OF TMS PATttY i " 




COME TO THE AID of that l>right and cheery little party who carries the burden of office work. 
Give her a chance to get her work done, quickly, with less fatigue, before 5 p. m. It's a platform that 
pays well — as many an executive has found who has bought from 1 to 100 of tliose fine new efficient 

Silent Smith typewriters. Here's a silent machine that's also a 
Mandard machine. Heme, SILENCK WITHOUT SACRTFfCE 
of any nigged, standard .pjalify. Ask for a trial demonstration! 

^''''c^^^LC SMITH 
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F I V Itr r B r c M I tvi I ,o . , n u ) u ch , 
Vt inn. . in«liiy<!di 2 " I wtn ' * 
Vtodrl Whitinl $tok«r». 
Then e«fcful te»t r««it* 
in lift we re ■vera|edi 
use* J4'huur pcnodt* 



WATER 



Whitind lirini rei|utrcd 
only 23,3^ cubic feri nf 
WBier every 24 houn 
at iiliirn^i 27 Jt% in 
httniJ - Jirin^, 





COAL 



W hiring i\w\ni required 
only H ,5m) |h». of cunJ 
per 24 b(iiir» a|{«iri»| 
2U.3mi Ihi. in hand- 
firini- 

SAVING 

Whitin|eiiivcd>^J%/'Otir 
itoker installation, 'Siiy ft 
h Itfter, ' * w til he paid fur 
out of iii%*inft in lest 
than 2 yean/' 

Whiting makes a complete line ol 
bituminous coal stokers for any 
make and model of boiler or fur- 
nace for Industrial, Commercial, 
Institutional or Household 
Service. 





WHITING 
STOKER 



WHITING CORPORATION, 

1S624 S. H«Ut«a 5 1,, /fafv«y, iiUnoim 

P^cAftc ftCdd iIiitA on WhifinI Stcikcr« for 

□ C^ammtfrcittl Service Q Ijiduftirial Hfrikicc 

□ Kc»idcflli«l Stf^ic* n Inttiioiionil S«r*ie* 
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will discover that some companies 
employ detectives and watchmen and 
will get columns of publicity about 
matters that roust, in the end, be as 
trivial as the Nye investigation 
proved to be. 

Business men do not like that sort 
of thing. Their wives and children do 
not like it. It is disturbing. It is so 
easy for what really ought to l>e 
treated as a jest to tiecome a nuisance. 
Rather than get into such a situation* 
they contribute to a birthday party 
or a campaign fund — or they with- 
hold contributions from their own 
agencies organized to protect their 
rights. 

The danger in this practice ought 
to be clear. If men believe in a prin- 
ciple, they should be ready to fight 
for it. Fight to the bitter end. Fight 
no matter what the personal conse- 
quences may be. It is too much to 
ask ail men to be brave, but it is 
not too much to expect those who are 
trustees for other people*s money and 
the welfare of thousands of workers 
to fight for the American economic 
system, for American independence 
for the individual, for democracy in 
Government when these principles 
are imperilled, 

I am not suggesting that the busi- 
ness man ought to set about ruining 
his business by fighting the Govern- 
ment, But I am definitely suggesting 
that he ought to fight to the last 
ditch the right and power of the Gov- 
ernment to ruin him because of a 
difTerence of opinion over a funda- 
mental principle. 



I am sugg^ting that the so-called 
middle course man, the business man 
who ca* ■ :ier on both -m, 
who, ir. curses wi t> 

jects to and m public praises the 
cause of his objection 1 say that 
such a man is undermining the 
foundation on whi* ' He is 

helping expand Ih* .ver of 

Government. He is iielpuig lo destroy 
the inde|>endence of the American 
citizen. And therefore, he is helping 
lo destroy him.self and the business 
which he operates. 

We canm»t have it both ways. We 
cannot be free and slave at the same 
time. And herein lies the cornerstone 
of the philosophy of the business 
man*s i^isition in t his country : he has 
dev mg industrial and 

coij ire because of his 

freedom of oppori unity and because 
of a rigid observance of his human 
rights under the law. Now, he is be- 
ing told that times have changed and 
that what he must do is to submit 
to a government control of every 
agency of business. He is being asked 
to submit to an economic system 
which expands the power of Govern- 
ment but limits the power of the in- 
dividual. There can be no compromise 
between these ideas, and those busi- 
ness men who tiy to compromise by 
running with both the hares and the 
hounds only add to our confusion. 

There must be con fu si cm when in- 
telligent men fail to establish guid- 
ing principles of conduct. I fear that 
loo many business men have failed 
lo find such jjrinciples. 



Shorter Hours and More Pay 



(Continued from page ^H) 
creased wages without considering 
the other factors which influence pro- 
duction. As a re.Hult, the cost of living 
has shot up, workers' real income has 
declined, and there have been bad re- 
percussions in International trade. 

In the case of the NRA experiment, 
the raising of wages to restore pros- 
perity was also emphasized. 

The theory was that a horizontal 
increase in wages throughout indus- 
try would expand purchasing power 
and lead to a larger production to fill 
the demand for goods. Expanding 
employment in production would 
bring further increases in purchasing 
power and recovery would be under 
way, 

Dr, Harold G, Moulton. president of 
Brookings Institution, has concluded 
from his studies of NRA that the 
difEculties in carrying out this plan, 
which ''from a theoretical point of 
view*' is sound, is that the bulk of 
business enterprises were unable lo 
finance wage increases, banks were 



not ready to help and, to meet the 
higher bill, prices had to be raised. 
Rising prices offset gains from in* 
creased wages and "the purchasing 
power plan of promoting recovery 
was thus thwarted.*' 

The stagnation In th^ building 
trades also illustrates what high 
costs may do to retard recovery. In 
May, 1936, the number of building 
contract awards was only 38 per cent 
of the average from 1024-29 while 
the production figure in manufactur- 
ing was 93,3 per cent of the 1924-29 
level. 

How the devastating cycle of high- 
er wage costs may affect an industry 
was described fully by John W. 
0*Lear>% president of the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute in 1935 
in a statement to the Senate subcom- 
mittee holding hearings on the 30- 
hour week bill. 

Weekly hours increased to 44 6 in July 
of 1933, Then came the FRA and the 
codes, and in December. 1934. the aver- 
age workman wa^ employed 34.fi hours — 
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a d^crea^e of 32 per cent from 1929 and 
22 per cent from the level of midsummer 
1933. 

The average pay envelope contained 
$32.21 in 1929. It touched a low point of 
about $17,00 during the worst of 1932. 
From that point the trend was irregu- 
larly upward, crossing $20,00 in June of 

The December, 1934, total was mod- i 
erately higher at $22 46. To pay that 
wage, however, with the worker em- 
ployed 22 per cent fewer than the pre- 
cede and 32 per cent fewer than the 
1929 average hours, wage rates stand 
above 1929 levels at a time when the cost 
of living is lower. The worker receives 
and the company payiJ per unit of labor 
performed, a purchasing power 32 per 
cent above that in 1929. The weekly pay 
envelope is 30 per cent thinner In dollars 
and even with the lower cost of living 
purchases 11 per cent less. 

In spite of prosperity wage rates^ ac» 
tual weekly pay has been materially re- 
duced, and reemployment lags. What is 
more, reemployment must lag as long as 
unit labor costs in the industry are so 
high that customers are both unwilling 
and unable to buy its products. 

Effect of a 30-liour week 

THE American Federation of Labor 
advocates a general 30-hour work 
week as a meang of reemploying the 
jobless. 

Just what would happen if it were 
put into effect? 

Consensus of many economists fol- 
lows: 

The basic theory is that, to provide 
jobs for the unemployed, production 
must be restored. The objective out- 
lined is that production must be re- 
stored to the levels of the late *twen- 
ties and then pushed ahead in ac- 
cordance with the increased popula- 
tion and the possibilities of tech- 
nological progress* 

Shortening of hours to provide em- 
ployment is the theory of scarcity. 
Mathematics of the situation are 
simple; any general reduction in 
hours of work so sharp that it could 
not be offset by improvements in ma- 
chinery would tend to raise costs and 
prices, restrict sales and thus would 
be likely to lower production rather 
than increase it< 

There is no way in which a general 
reduction of hours can be kept from 
increasing costs and prices unless 
there is a wide profit margin to ab- 
sorb it or capital is made to work 
additional shifts and the reduced 
hours are accompanied by a corres- 
ponding wage reduction. Advocates 
of the shorter-week theory contend 
that there should be no reduction in 
the total wage payment so the latter 
alternative may be ruled out 

Lowered production would mean 
less means of payment and in the 
long run would force smaHer "real 
wages," The method of reemploy- 
ment through shortening of hours 
thus tends to become a method of 
"sharing the poverty." 

Workers would have to support the 




HOW TO PROTECT 

YOUR PROPERTY 



FROM MOBS, THIEVES, FIREBUGS, 
TRAMPS, HOODLUMS AND 
TRESPASSERS 



Arm for rrtftuftfifti 
fhtrh wtrthtit'ii wire 
itt Ffyn.Afi— i-^sy to 

udjuitifis* 



• Si^?ns are wortldess — 
^■IjH^ jit^ tbey label your property as 
^^^^^^^5 "coHV pirk ill's '. Bduril 
w^r i iBIBB fences a re x [ h-j is i v*»— iieetl 
" . / frequent puin ting — are 
easy to < limb, iMiiko^sbifts 
lust only a tVw years — eii- 
fou r a ^^e 1 1 1 f f I , tlt4 r a (.1 C ro oi 
appiMr;mi'i' l^^ [^niptTtv, 
Hill In H' is ri iiU fftoni'if- 

unttiijibable f yclone Clutm Link Konro. 

ryclijtie Feiue h built t(3 *'iitay pul'\ It 
red lu t'S iusn ran va ra Iv s . It kec pn I hw ^ vs utii \ 
troubk'-iuaktTS out* It keeps your valuabli"s 
in. And it iiu^rcaiJes tlie wurlh oJf y<jur j^rtjp- 
erly by making it niiirc attriAi Livt^ 

AihI Cyclone Ffnt-e lasts longer* It has 
many e^cdusive features that sa\'e its owners 
money* For example^ the Cyclone t'haia link 
fabric wliiLk bears tlte l^iii lalx-l has an extra 
lieuvy vimt of ^alvaiii"/.iri|r tlmt stands a mini- 
mntu t)f li one niinijte iinniersicmij liy the 
Preef.'c Test. That meaas niiieh IcptiiJer hfe» 

There is a txjnvenient Cydone factory or 
warehouse m-ar you for qui ek dehvery. IMiorn- 
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or write fijr a ( yrloiie man 
to give you infurinatitm 
and e^LirnaleiJ. There is do 
chari^e fur this service. 

GET THIS FREE BOOK 

Contains p id ores of 14 
kimls ttf fi iire an<l tills 
furls y<Mi should know 
ahuut hi\i n feoee, jjteel 
picket feuc<*» chain link 
fenee. Book shtjws liow to have a fence that 
protects T>mpert\\ that Is handsome as well 
jis useful — how ti> have fence gateH that 
ilon't dra^, fenre rails that 
won*t buekly in hot weath- 
er, fcni e post foundations 
tliat will not be weakened 
tiy f ros U No matter 
ukellkT ytm luive a mod- 
est ilwelliJi'/ ..r M in.nt-iini, 
whether > ■ m n ■[Ui. .i iVw 
feet of fence or U ti inilesof 
it . * . you need this vahi- 
aiihr bc>uk» Seiitl for \ our 
frtse KXipy Uula.}\ 

Ihutu-iicd ill PrirH'ipxkt i'iik'i 
Tijiti^d SLOi'3f Sttvl ProduLt$ Cgiiitjiiuiy, New Vurk 
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MAIL 
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TODAY 
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Cvt LofiiK FfiHfie Co-^ Dept. 6106, W^iuLf^geiiu 111* 
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Sam^..-. , 
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TO MANUFACTURERS. Prospects 
have neither time nor incli nation to 
play hide and seek with your local 
outlets. Make it easy for them to find 
where to buy your product* List 
your trade mark and your outlets 
in the classified telephone directory. 
Goodyear, Westing house and many 
other concerns are finding that these 
listings increase sales. 



- (ConiM) - * 

eOMTUJi TtUt 

~ 1^* 1*,./ '"I* 



byrden of ynemployment in its tn- 
tirety if all the unemployed populii- 
lion were put to work by the short en- 
ing process. 

In accelerating production and 
thus increasing the income to be dis- 
tributed among the masfieH, diffusion 
of puT' vvr and new maehin- 

I ery ar< factors. New ma* 

chines make additional jobs, they do 
not take them away. 

More jobs for labor 

COL, Leonard Ay res of the Clev^e- 
land Trust Company has pointed out 
that, since 1870, power in the United 
States measured in horsepower units 
increased 1330 per cent. Yet. except 
in depression periods, the demand for 
labor was continuously increased. 
While our population has increased 
319 per cent, the number of persons 
more than 15 who are gainfully em> 
ployed has increased 409 per cent. 

Available BtatisHcal data also show 
the need for more production. ' 

Mordecai Ezekiel, economic ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in his book **$25Q0 a Year'' says : 

In 1929. S80.lXJO.0Of},CKJ(J wailh of goodn 
and i**'rvlCf 3 were produrpd in thin coun- 
try. If evpry worker in that yt*or wpre to 
have an income of S2iK) a month today, 
Ihia Ilgurt* would have Id be incrett»cd to 
$124,000,000,000, an incri^ase of 55 p*r ci*nl 
ovr-r IB29 prnductivity. 

If the economy of abundance rather 
than the economy of scarcity is to 
prevail, all the factors of industrial 
production must be cotjrdinated. 
Prosperity cannot be restored by rel- 
atively high industrial prices while 
production and employment go to 
bottom levels. 

Nor can it be promoted by time 
cards punched five days a week with 
only four hours work to do a day and 
only half a pay envelope at the end of 
the week* 

The industrial plant cannot be 
made to operate at top speed by 
painting the outside of the factory 
building, the machinery inside must 
first be put in first class running or- 
der. To do that, all the problems of 
prices, w^age rates, profit margins and 
hours of employment must be con- 
sidered together. 

No attempt has been made here to 
do more than point out this: 

None of these factors considered 
apart from its relation to the others 
will solve the unemployment puzzle. 
The objective must be to make the | 
industrial machine operate so that 
costs ai'e lowered without reducing 
pay rolls; selling prices reduced so 
there will be a market for the in- 
creased output; production increased 
and the unemployed given jobs in a 
steadily increasing cycle of expansion 
which will mean more output and 
more prosperity for every one. 



TO DEALERS. This is a picture of a 
lost prospect. He %vant5 to buy a 
certain brand, but he got hopelessly 
lost trying to find who sells it. He 
will probal>Iy ^o to some dealer who 
sells another brat id, How much tet- 
ter when you tell him that you sell 
the tjrand he wants* TeU him in the 
classified telephone bwik. Then youUI 
get these lost sales. 





^tit» ^%t»:s^^ 



For fvft inferfnorjofi obaut fhit t#itMi plom, ^oH 
your locot l(il«phon« directory t^pr^tmniohtm. 



Trodv fAork S«rvic« Divkion, 
Amtrkan T«l. t Tal. Co . T9S Broadway. N«w 
York, fit in Wsil Wdthlngton Stroet. Ctikngo. 
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The Intellectual 
Deficit 



f Continued from page 26) 
traditional government for experi- 
mental devices '^designed for modern 
needs," we may first inspect in the 
proponents themselves the results of 
analogous tinkering with the uEiver- 
sities. And we may justly be skepti- 
cal of the ''planning and order" that 
pedagogues would introduce into our 
economic life when we observe how 
singularly they have failed to pre- 
serve the slightest semblance of order 
in their own domains. 

American universities have always 
had two functions : to provide techni- 
cal instruction in the various profes- 
sional fields from law to engineering, 
and to give the general cultural edu- 
cation that develops character and 
judgment and is itself the substance 
of the arts and social sciences. 

With the first of these we need not 
concern ourselves here, because the 
technical schools have thus far, at 
least, escaped the ministrations of 
the reformers. The general college 
courses, however, have for several de- 
cades been the subject of frenzied ex- 
perimentation by perplexed peda- 
gogues* 

A better rounded schooling 

BACK in the "horse and bnggy 
days'* — the dark and despised age in 
which this nation was founded and 
grew to maturity — the colleges ad- 
ministered to their students a more or 
less uniform intellectual discipline 
which was primarily designed to de- 
velop the ability to reason soundly 
and logically on any given problem. 
This discipline was imparted by a 
fixed group of subjects, principally 
the classic languages, literature, his- 
tory » and mathematics. 

When, on the pretext of "meeting 
modern needs," the educational theo- 
rists began their experiments, their 
first and most important invention 
was the elective system. This innova- 
tion was amply and beautifully justi- 
fied in theory by a hundred persua- 
sive arguments which we need not re- 
sume here. Probably no reform was 
more thoroughly planned; and proba- 
bly no reform was a more unmiti- 
gated failure. It is the basis of the 
present university system which, eve- 
ryone agrees, is working very badly 
indeed— so badly that three recent 
surveys have shown that the average 
student leaves college less well in- 
formed and less alert mentally than 
when he entered. 




WHO ARE THE OWNERS OF 
THE ASSOCIATED SYSTEM? 



©WNERS of the Associated System are its 337,738 
r^^gisrrred and coup cm securily holders. Of 
[\ir^(^ 236,251 arc rcgi^^tered holders— this is 1,286 
mt>re than last year. 

The^ic rrpistrred security holders live at rural 
cros^&r"^<ls a^i well as within sight of the Empire 
State Building. About 241,000 reside in the United 
States— 21,911 of them in States we^C of the Mis- 
si?.sippL There are 90.332 in New Yurk, 51,895 in 
Prnrisylvania and 15, 194- in Massachusetts. Sub* 
slaniial amounts of securities are held in every State 
ol the Union* 

There are al$o 10,499 insijiutional and individual 
fidutiiary investors who are owners of the Associated 
Sy-T- in. Institutional investors include hanks and 
tnt^l Mr! panics, investment funds, schools and col- 
leges, frarernal and benevolent organizationsi and 
insurance companies* 

Nearly 126,000 are customers who use services 
supplied hy Associated operating companies. The 
great hulk of the owners are clerks, lahorers, sales- 
men, teachers, professional people, and oilier aver- 
age Americans, 



ASSOCIATED GAS & 

f us £ ctcaiicl 

ELECTRIC SYSTEM \^*/ 





EGHY 

SPEED-FEED 
savGs money for ACME WHITE LEAD 

I St rated is part of a battery of 
Egry Speed-Feeds used by Acme 
White Lead & Color Works to speed 
up writing of multiple copy forms iri 
iirdering and billing departments. 
Speed- Feed makes every tyfje writer 
a billing niachine inone minute with* 
out change in typewriter construc- 
tion or operation ^ or interfering with 
its Ui^e asa correspondence mat hine. 
Automat it- ally insert sand removesearbons, making all time 
of operator productive, increasing output by 50% or more* 
Eliminates use of costly one-time carbons. Uses Egry Con* 
tmuous Forms. Costs less than 2c per day for only one year. 
Ask for information and demonstration in your own ofFicc, 





THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 

DAVTQN, OHIO DEFT, Mi-m 

SrJr^ A^ftu II' . in A It P find pal Citifi 
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Daiijxhlers 

If your parcfiti 
arc dependent upon you and you 
haven't found a latiffactory solu- 
tion lo the pre ' rhapi i 
John Hancock h the 

For li e ^i^L M iM.i *k i\ w i*iou- 
land dolbrs can pro\ idc a iurprl*- 
Inglr high yicKi, which ihcv can 
be lurc of as long as ihcy 21 vc. 

Where there are Bever.il chi!- 
drcn, i: ^ f»f 

mcmht : : K- 

lirgc« Let us tend you information. 




"^LiFE Insurance COMPAMY^^^ 



JoUM HA*tfC01K IsWLMMr BlKFAU 

197 Clarpndun Street, Bo»ttm> Mam, 
Pit Aft Mend mt y&ur tnnkUi^ *^M*mfy Fvr 

Nan;. 

City 




I2TK KATIONiVL LKPUSITION 

" P O W E R 'V 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

ORAND CENTRAL PAlAft N.V 



I*r>wtT priHliictiiin antl u** 
arr llie base (4 inilii*Tn\ Th^" 
ccnnnmical pmcltictkin ami 
M^r^ fkf p<iwfr arc cfts^eniial to 
jn<lii*!trial prngr***?** Ertfmnn« 
ir* tmhrord of a few yt&i» 
ajif} lur attninfthlr Ir^day, Th^- 
firvelnpmrTit *>f equipmrnt 
that make* fujrh rr**ull'^ [>i^'^- 
*ihip hm brrn ^^wift intketL 
Every himinrAt f?xi»culivc and 
trchniral man ran keep \nm- 
^rlf abr«*a«t «4 *.iirb advanrr- 
nipnts if hr pra^p** thr oppor 
innili'"*^ this rxpi^^itiat* uffrr.-s- 



The causes of this fnihire are not 
far to seek. We m he 
jeremiads of disapi s 
who are usually willmg to blame 
ever5'on€ but themselves: a more 
lucid analysis is given by a practical 
I statesman and ma ^ ry 
Cabot Ijodge, who ^ ; ri- 

der the traditional system 

a certnin amount of knr ^ > more 

U}felos» than any other* .t 1 larirer 

amount of dUripllne in it a i rung were 
forced on all alike. Under the new sys- 
lem It \» possible to escape without 
Irarnini? anythttiff at all by a Judicious 
splf ■ ... 1 , . . , „p 

on: 

i9 Hght. 

The one thing which the theorists 
overlooked was the inevitable human 
tendency to prefer the path of least 
resistance — to avoid hard work and 
discipline. In college not only the dul- 
lard, but also the student who can do 
brilliant work in some particular field, 
learns to avoid, rather than to over- 
come, difUculties, When he emerges 
into the realm of everyday realities, 
he is surprised and hurt to find that 
the unjust world will seldom permit 
him to continue so pleasant a mode 
of procedure. 

The college faculties themselves do 
not escape the effects of the experi- 
ment, for it has brought with it a 
strangely inverted form of rivalry. It 
is a curious irony that the minds 
which discern the evils of competition 
in business are trained in a sphere 
governed by the one form of competi- 
tion that invariably provides less and 
less value at ever increasing cost. 
In every university ^ — though, of 
course, to var>nng degrees in different 
institutions — the various depart- 
ments of liberal arts are engaged in 
thinly disguised competition for stu- 
dents, because large enrollments 
mean large appropriations* The re- 
sult is that courses are made easier 
and easier, entertainment is substi- 
tuted for instruction, and the mysti- 
fied pedagogues innocently announce 
that someone should **raise the stan- 
di ards" — preferably with increased 
appropriations. 

These circumstances suggest, at 
least, that the academic world might 
first put in order its own affairs be- 
fore undertaking a reorganization of 
the United States* We need not, how- 
ever, indulge in sweeping and un- 
qualified condemnation, nor join the 
extreme pessimists, such as the dis- 
tinguished historian, Albert J. Nock, 
who believes that a college education 
in the true sense of the word is no 
longer obtainable* 

It is still quite possible for any 
student w^ho possesses sufficient cour- 
age and foresight to obtain the thor- 
ough training that was once adminis- 
tered as a matter of course. The point 



is that this discipline is no longer re- 
quired and that coV from 
the lowest to the vc, in 

consequence, lost the intrinsic sig- 
nificance they once possessed. 

It is now quite possible to obtain 
the highest it ' t\ the 

Ph.D.. by deal with 
courses which require no more than 
the memorization of a brief list of 
facta or, better yet, glib discussion of 
hazy theories of literary preferences 
or social tendencies —theories which 
instructors and students m iss 
endlessly without ever un nd- 
ing, 

A man may become a I>oclor of 
Philosophy without subjecting him- 
self to such di ris 
mathematics ar , *;es 

In which mere memory or suiiwrficial 
glibness will not suffice— subjects in 
which dcfintte conclusions must be 
obtained by loj.^^ zoning, and all 

results are ii. itly right or 

wrong. Even more serious is the fact 
that he may obtain this degree with- 
out ever coming into contact with the 
realities of human nature, and with 
little or no knowledge of history, 
which is, in its fullest sense, the re- 
corded experience of the human race. 

Little training required 

TO phrase the statement more blunt- 
ly, the Doctor of Philosophy may 
be as untrained and as ignorant 
of fundamentals as though he had 
never attended school- indeed, of 
human values he may be more ig- 
norant, for he may have lost all con- 
tact with the practical world and 
average humanity. If, then, he mis- 
takes the creations of his fancy for 
facts, and devises theoretical social 
systems to meet the hypothetical 
needs of imaginary human beings, we 
need not be surprised; and least of 
all should we assume that his degree 
entitled him to speak with special 
authority. 

The actual importance of this de- 
gree may be measured hy a compari- 
son which is particularly significant 
today when holders of such academic 
laurels have congregated in Wash- 
ington to pose as an intellectual 
elite whose superior knowledge be- 
stows a sort of divine right to govern. 
It is a sober fact that not one Doctor 
of Philosophy in ten could qualify as 
a junior clerk in the administrative 
ranks of the British Civil Service, 

In England the average recipient of 
our highest academic degree, far 
from being invited to spend a good 
part of the national revenue as he 
saw fit, would probably find himself 
unable to pass the preliminary ex- 
amination that is required before the 
young public servant begins the two 
years of apprenticeship that neces- 
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FIRST COST IS LAST COST WITH EVEREADY PRESTONE 
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ONE SHOT is Guaranteed to Protect Your 
Car against Freeze-up and Rust AIL WINTER 
LONG , , .I'here are about 50 brands of and-fret^ze on 
die market with an alcohol base, but sold under dilfer- 
enc names. Before you buy any and-freeze, ask your 
dealer, "How much alcohol does this contain?*' • For 
alcohol^ no matter how it is treated, or what it is called, 
ti'iil hot! off. Eveready Prestone 
contains no alcohol. 




3 things that ivonH 
happen to you with 

EVEREADY PRESTONE 



No mote going back for more an[i-free;r.e. 
Thousands who began with hoil-away 
anti-frec?x"S got tired of thi^ la^st !ica5«n, 
Uvui;Jn F^crcaJy Prestone after January 
first, after Wiisiing money on prcitetiifin 
that wrmJdn't %iixk^ 



540,OOf) cars froze up last winter. (Official 
siatistks.) Thousands who tfmught rhey 
%vcre protected were mystified^ihen indif;- 
nam, then bought Eveready Prestone, 
This winter they will save money hy 
^voidmg boil-away anii-freezc. 



Rust-clogged cooling systems cost mtt- 
Itnn^ every year, ruin fine motors throuj^h 
overheating, burned vaJveSp warped motor 
hhicks, cylinder seepage, sciiPxd pistons 
am! hearings. Fvc ready Prestone u.'sers 
&ide-^tep t!ic-<c troubles. 




DETECTION 

THIS little book "The Watchman" shows how 
to hofidl© and four© wafcbmen so os Jo pro- 
vide maximum proJoctiors from fife. It suntmo- 
rizes the proved pract ice that hav mode watch- 
men properly checked by wotchmen's super- 
visory sysfems (ho advance guard of fire 
deteciiOF! thai precedes olf other elements of 
Firs insurance and Fire protection, 

WITH if will oho be sent folders thai show 
you why Detex Wotchclock Systems hove 
tecome, by for, the most generally used for 
supervising v^atchmen, 

ASK For "The Watchmon," It will be senr on 
request to anyone Interested, 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4153 Govern wood Avs, , C^*f<:ago. fit. 
_ 29 fj^ac^ Srrfffli^ Bosfon 

(! ^ DETEX 

aO Van cic Sir««t, N&w Yet k 
f*" Kooffl 800, 1 1 6 M<ji iftiFd Si . All on ta 




INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
REGARD THE MAYFLOWER 
AS THEIR HOME IN 
WASHINGTON 

Air CoadifJoa^dBitiir^afnatho TBar 'Bound. 
Ma tutvliy Vca tilaled Roomt an d Suites wh mn 
Rcquoatttd, Sioglv Eooma hf^m S4^ Dovhh 
MoQmB irom $6, All with Bath of Coui«e> 

N«w York OHicflt S21 Filth Avenue 
Telephone Murray Hill 6-2386 
OilcegD 0!flGo: Th« Shomioti 
Tt^l ©phono Ff«nilin 2100 

J^fUflVFLOlUER 

R. L. POLLIO, Manager 
WASHINGTON 
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sarily precede induction into even 
minor positions of responsibility. 
Startling m this fact may seem* it 

j is no more than the inevitable con* 
sequence of the degradation of uni- 
versity degrees* The Ph.D. degree at 
best represents nothing more than a 
certain competence in some narrow 
field of specialization; but in the 
British government specialists are* in 
the common phrase, "kept on tap, 
not on top." For administrative posi- 
tions the Civil Service Commission 
demands a broad, general education 
that is tested by stringent examina- 
tions in five prescribed subjects 
(English composition, grammar, fun- 
damental economics, general science, 
one foreign language) and in five or 
six other subjects selected by the 
candidate from a list of 11 ( history, 
philosophy, natural science, mathe- 
matics, English literature, Classics, 
modem languages, Sanskrit, eco- 
nomleSp political science, and law). 

One has only to present this list 
to the average Doctor of Philoso- 
phy — particularly one of the younger 
men who has received his degree in 
recent years— to meet either a regret- 
ful admission that such an examina- 
tion would require a range of knowl- 

! edge beyond his attainments, or the 
somewhat irrelevant assertion that 
the English requirements are absurd- 
ly high and have nothing whatever 
to do with the fact that the British 
Civil Service is noted for integrity 

I and efficiency. 

Wider training in Britain 

' DISCUSSION of civil service in either 
England or the United States is be- 
yond the scope of this article, but 
we should particularly observe the 
wide implications of the two basic 
principles of the British system : 

First, that an apprenticeship is 
necessary before any man, however 
excellent his education, is fitted for 
administrative responsibilities* 

Second, that for the work of gov- 
ernment, '*what is most wanted is 
judgment, saimir' fairer insight, and 
fair-mindedness/* and narrowly spe- 
cialized training in any one field is 
not adequate preparation. 

The reason for British insistence 
on the type of academic training that 
once prevailed in American colleges 
appeai*s in the comments of even 
so severe a critic as L* Urwtck, who, 
in the April, issue of Public 

Administration, says of the civil 
servants so trained : 

''Since some humanistic education 
is still essential in dealing with any 
problem where the human element is 
predominant, they have made ad- 
mirable administrators/' 

All of the larger problems of gov- 
ernment are human problems involv- 
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ing the relations of human beings, 
not of economic or sociological ab- 
stractions. That this fundamental 
fact should have been so little under- 
stood in Washington is, perhaps, a 
conclusive illustration of the dangers 
inherent in dehumanized education. 

The assumption that all social 
problems are so simple that they can 
be solved by governmental machin- 
ery must be based on complete dis- 
regard or ignorance of the experience 
that mankind has so painfully accu- 
mulated in the past 6.000 yeai-s. And 
there is no other explanation for the 
willingness of our academic radicals 
in Washington to squander, not only 
the national income, but irreplace- 
able human resources. 

The vast national debt we and our 
posterity may pay by patient indus- 
try, or, failing that, repudiate; but 
if a million citizens are taught to de- 
mand that the State act as minister- 
ing angel to all their needs, by what 
conceivable effort can we restore to 
those persons their self-respect, and 
to the nation the vigor that comes 
only from a free and self-supporting 
citizenry ? Many states now vanished 
sought the answer to that question, 

'*Bread and the circus" are not the 
(mly instruments of national demor- 
alization. Government intervention in 
business is the other side of the coin* 

If business is constantly hedged 
in by a thicket of tangled rules and 
regulations, harassed, supervised, 
and penalised, must it not eventually 
lose courage and resourcefulness? 
Does not bureaucracy invariably cre- 
ate more abuses than it remedies — ' 
with the result that a new and more 
crushing bureaucracy is devised to 
remedy those abuses? 

Though the effect of each partic- 
ular regulation may seem negligible 
in itself, such effects are cumulative, 
and even the most eflicient bureau- 
cracies known to history grew like a 
cancer until the nations on which 
they had fastened themselves col- 
lapsed from economic and moral ex- 
haustion. 

The radicals in Washington have 
given no indication that they are even 
aware of the existence of the vital 
social forces with which they are thus 
frivolously tampering. As a group 
they may be taken as illustrations of 
the dangers inherent in a university 
system that permits theory to be di- 
vorced from experience — not only 
from the experience of everyday life, 
but from the larger recorded experi- 
ence of mankind. We may rightly ask 
whether so superficial and narrow an 
education is not worse than none. 
Have "modern needs" diminished the 
truth of Alexander Pope's observa- 
tion ?— 

**A little learning is a dangerous 
thing." 
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Don't Owe Too Much Money 



(Contimied from page $4) 
tain point, increased current liabil- 
ilies are folly justified because they 
probably indicate larger sales (or 
larger losses) but above a certain 
point, the larger the debt, the more 
vulnerable a concern becomes as a 
credit risk. 

There are said to be hundreds of 
reasons why business enterprises 
fail, such as the lack of working capi- 
tal, unfavorable business conditions, 
poor management, competition, over- 
trading, undertrading, speculation, 
unseasonable weather, catastrophes 
like floods and volcanic eruptions* 
These factors one and all become ex- 
aggerated or are mitigated by the 
ability and experience of the men 
running the business. But when the 
last roundup comes, it is the con- 
cern which has too heavy liabilities 
and is unable to meet its obHga* 
tions, which finds its head in the 
loop. 

A few weeks ago I was looking at 
a recent list of business fatalities in 
New York City* I recognized one con- 
cern, a moderate size retail enterprise 
for which an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy had 
been filed. The man who 
owned and managed that 
business had been in to see 
me about a year ago and 
I had emphasized several 
financial guide-posts to 
him, the most imiK)rtanl 
of which was to reduce his 
liabilities and keep hi^ 
total debt smaller than his 
tangible net worth. 

Smaller debt needed 

HE COULD easily have 
done 3o by reducing his 
inventory and, if possible, 
by selling a building in 
which one of his three 
stores was located* Either 
or both of these changes 
would have relieved a 
cramped condition which was giving 
the business sleeping sickness. 

That enterprise was started in 1926 
with an investment of $8,000. It had 
operated profitably every single year 
but, in each of the past two years, 
the owner*s withdrawals had exceed- 
ed the not profits. Profits had been 
shown due to two principal factors: 

1, The location was ideal for a 
men's wear store, a corner on a heavy 
traffic street and the rental, even in 



the balmy days of 1929, had been 
moderate. 

2, The owner was a hard, con- 
scientious worker who knew the kind 
and price-range of merchandise to 
stock and how to obtain a turnover 
of more than three times yearly. 

In New York City a capably oper- 
ated men's wear shop should turn its 
merchandise three to four times a 
year as it is at the source of supply. 
Westward and southward, the turn- 
over becomes a little slower as the 
market is farther away from the 
manufacturer and somewhat heavier 
stocks must be carried. 

In 1935 this concern had handled 
S144,000 of sales. The cost of mer- 
chandise which made up the sales 
was $100,800 and the inventory on 
the December 31, 1935, balance sheet 
was $32,000. As the owner had 
opened a second and then a third 
store, he had been able to give less 
and less attention to the details of 
the business. He could handle one 
store efficiently but he was unable to 
manage each of three stores on the 
same effective basis. 




As the sales increased, the inven- 
tory and the debt increased until on 
December 31, 1935, when the inven- 
tor)^ was S32,000» the current debt 
was S28.0OO in addition to which 
there was a mortgage debt of $15,- 
000, The total of the cuf ' hi 
and the mortgage debt wa ^ 0, 
same what exceeding the invested cap- 
ital of $39,000. 

Generally it is inadvisable for a 
moderate sijse retail enterprise to 



owe more than the business is worth. 
Here the liabilities were $4,000 more. 
The debt was too heavy. The man- 
agement was watching the daily and 
weekly sales but temporarily had 
forgotten I hat bills must also be paid 
to keep the business in existence* 

Liabiliries too heavy 

IN THIS particular case the liabiUties 
were comparatively heavy as the 
fixed assets, the real estate, build- 
ings, improvements and fixtures were 
carried at $40,000 and with its in- 
vested capital entirely represented by 
fixed assets, the working capital ( ex- 
cess current assets ) was too limited 
to support an expanding business 
with large liabilities. 

That business was at the end of the 
trail! It was ready to hit the dust! 

In the period from 1931 through 
1934 the financial statements of many 
thousands of businesses in a great 
vai'iety of manufacturing, wholesale 
and retailing activities were studied 
and analyzed to determine tw^o impor- 
tant balance sheet ratios: 

1. The average percent- 
age of the current debt to 
the tangible net w^orth. 

2. The average percent- 
age of the total debt to the 
tangible net worth. 

These ]>f'*^>P*>'*tions are 
given in the table on page 
64 for four lines of retail 
business, four wholesaling 
lines, and nine manufac- 
turing lines. In only one 
line, canners of fruits and 
vegi^tables, did the aver- 
age current debt on state- 
ment date exceed 50 per 
cent of the tangible net 
worth, and in only three 
i iiAvn w^ajs the current debt 
^Trater than 40 per cent. 

Only part of these con- 
cerns had long term liabil- 
r ities. The proi.>ortjon of 

total debt to tangible net 
worth for these corporations was 
but in only one lir i 
. xcrs of fruits and viv 
did the profwrtion exceed loo per 
cent ; in the next heaviest line of busi- 
ness, wholesalt rs of paj^r, the aver- 
age I to 79.3 per cent. 

If I pay for the busin€*ss or 

the individual and t>erhapj? even - 
t-rnmenis to owe too much mi^i*- > 
A time always comes when liabil- 
ities must be liquidated! 
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YOU MISS 

Tiiosi of South America 
if yon miss the 
EAST COAST 



A Bookkeeper for the Bureaucrats 




And you nt\i^ an utiforgel Cable Travel 
ExpcHi'nre if von miss I he trip bv 
FI R NESS. 

Can y&u jiflTord noi ui »ee **Rio^^ and lis 
mounlaltt-lockcd barbor? Or Santos, 
Monle% ift€o, liuenu^ Airt***? To mh» ihcne 
jewf^l eitieg , ■ . mth ibeir Uinn^tte^^ rart?- 
Irack^f^ polo tiiatrhe*i ami ittnart Conli* 
nvTila! pb^ar^ure^ . * « woulfl bo like tiil^s-^ 
tng Pari.^ it^^elf uii a trip tu France! And 
rejii4'inber thai faniouK pampas and 
IropifMl j 11 lights are a ?tborl step away. 

And few wcmbi eare t« nii?*^ tbi' ?*ea plea- 
sure!* of ibe Furnes!^ voyuije iin one of the 
four inagniilcenl molor*4bip«4, '^Southern 
Pnnecf", "Northern l*rinei*-\ '^Eastern 
Prinee"% "We^^teri! Prinee''— all buill n - 
c^ently to Furne?*** t^tandarde^, Bi^pedally 
on a b>np voyage, Furnetts traditlontt 
eoutit lieavify , * , ibe meal^^ ib*ck life, 
•ibipbikarf] almohpherc — and !teamaft?ibip. 



lPI[JMI¥ISSi^ 

Saiiittfft tt'try fotini^kt from Xrtv I'urJt, tt'ilA cail 
tti Trinidad on trturtt ft*yafft. Rrjtfn'ations and tit- 
trattitc rtf attthorised t^>ur^4^ agtntt <tr fCRXBSS 
PRIXCE UXE. U mut€fiait Sirfft or 6Si 
Fifth jJsTHKf* AVre Yitrh City, 



( Continued from page 62) 
various concerns in a given line can 
be grraded roughly according to si^e. 
Private statistical agencies make reg- 
ular use of these classifications. But 
if government bureaus want informa- 
tion from retail grocers, the little 
neighborhood independent will re- 
ceive the same fearful blank as the 
chain outfit operating hundreds of 
stores. 

No simplified fortns 

THE absurd lengths to which this 
yen for complexity can be carried are 
illustrated by the sugar processing 
tax form used by the late AAA. 1 had 
to pay a tax on less than 1»000 pounds 
of sweets* Yet I used the same blank 
as importers doing an internationa! 
business running into millions of tons. 

But where the swivel-chair boys 
really show their inventive genius is 
in demanding information the small 
business man can't lay hands on in 
the normal course of his bookkeep- 
ing. The federal census of manufac- 
ures is my prize headache in this 
dt'partment^ 

Among other things, it asks the 
cost of materials. Now I can get the 
total cost pretty easily. Most of ray 
supplies come from a few sources. But 
the total isn*t enough. Washington 
also yearns to know the cost of each 
kind of material according to a clas- 
sification that doesn't always match 
the usual trade classifications. And 
you'd be surprised at the variety of 
things that go into the making of ice 
cream and candy: cream, gelatine, 
sugar, chocolate, flavors, fruit, nuts, 
milk, butter, eggs, cocoanut, marsh- 
mallow, beside a number of special 
preparations used by the trade, I have 
no reason to keep separate accounts 
of these things. They're lumped to- 
gether in my billings. So, to get the 
information Washington craves, I 
must go over an entire year's in- 
voices, take off the amount and price 
of each sort of thing I've bought. 

My next best headache in the hard- 
to-get-information department is the 
quarterly sales tax reports For this 
document the state demands the fig- 
ures on not only my gross sales but 
lax-exempt sales. Again I have no 
business reason to break down my 
bookkeeping like that. As a matter 
of fact, the only way the information 
can be got accurately is to make a 
complete record of each retail sale. 
It just isn't done, even by the big fel- 
lows with ritzy accounting setups. We 
simply do some fancy estimating. 

With reportomania piling all this 



useless work and maddening confu- 
sion on UH, probably you wonder why 
we small business men don't rise up 
and tell the bureaucrats that we've 
had enough. The truth is we don't 
dare to. We're thrown and hog- tied. 
Trust the bureau boys to see to that. 

Some reports are shrewdly dove- 
tailed into a licensing system : no re- 
port, no license* 

Most of the rest are required under 
powers lightheartedly vested in bu- 
reaus by law. Somewhere in the pre- 
amble or the instructions is a dreary 
stretch of rhetoric beginning "pursu- 
ant to the provisions of Sec. . . and 
winding up with ominous references 
to fine or imprisonment for failing to 
come clean. 

A few years ago I received a survey 
questionnaire from one of our more 
inquisitive bureaus. At the time I was 
busy and fed up with baring my busi- 
ness soul. So I ignored it* A couple of 
months later along came a field man 
from the bureau. He let it be known 
there was a law. I gave him the in- 
formation "requested.** The giving 
took more than twice as much time 
as I would have needed to fill out 
the questionnaire myself. Now I don't 
wait for field men. 

However, I don't think the predica- 
ment of the small business man is 
entirely hopeless. The situation is 
rapidly becoming so impossible that 
something will have to be done. 

Virtually all the reports I have to 
struggle with have been saddled on 
me in the past ten years; most of 
them in the past five years. The gain 
will be even faster when the Social 
Security Law gets into its stride* In 
other words, it looks as if things will 
become even worse before they begin 
to get better* 

Certainly they will have to get bet- 
ter. If the small merchant or manu- 
facturer is to stay in business he'll 
have to be freed from this burden of 
paper work* Though exactly how 
that's to be done, I can't say. 

Perhaps, strangely enough, the pol- 
iticians may do something. The prop- 
osition on which all of them unite — 
at least in their speeches — is that 
monopoly must be curbed to give the 
small business man a fighting chance. 
We little fellows could hold our 
ground against the monopolies if we 
were free to put all our energy into 
business instead of spending so much 
time working for the bureaucrats. It*S 
just possible that this will dawn on 
the antimonopoly boys one of these 
years. Still, bureaus make jobs, and 
job-holders make "successful" poli- 
ticians. 
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Uncle Sam Flirts 
with the Co-ops 

(Continued from page 19) 
aid it was possible to get for fear that 
another Congress might not be so 
helpfulp the general manager of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association said : 

Let us plan to use the Govei^nment aid 
as the Administration has mtended that 
it be used» L e., as an emerg^ency relief 
measure to assist ua until we organise 
our cooperative atructure^ until theHe in- 
dustries that serve us will be taken out 
from under the waste and the greed of 
the profit motive, and will he made liter- 
ally a part of our own business. 

In Spite of all this governmental 
aidj however, the impression prevails 
that in cooperation^ — as in everything 
else — we are still "twenty years be- 
hind Europe." So a presidential com- 
mittee has gone to Europe to study 
the progress made over there. 

The personnel of the original com- 
mittee caused many eyebrows to lift< 
Most of the government experts who 
have been close to the cooperative 
movement deny that they were con- 
sulted as to members or methods to 
be studied. 

A business man wanted to know if 
it was a coincidence that the three 
original members all had public util- 
ities experience. 

Secretly financed 

WHERE the appropriation came 
from was a secret up to the time this 
article was prepared. The White 
House, State Department, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. WPA, and the 
Comptroller Generars office denied 
knowledge of authority for such an 
appropriation. 

Jacob Baker, the chairman of the 
committee, was formerly a consultant 
on employee and public relations to 
utilities and mining companies. He 
organized a self-help cooperative in 
New York City before joining the 
Works Progress Administration as 
assistant administrator. Some Bu- 
reau workers called him "the Hop- 
kins influence on cooperatives." 

Charles E, Stuart was once a 
member of the War Industries Board 
Power Committee, served as a con- 
sulting engineer to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and recently resigned as 
vice president of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Leland Olds, third member of the 
committee, is secretary of the New. 
York State Power Authority. As far 
back as 1919 he was listed as a mem- 




The macliine-tool maker who ui^es 
R & M motors cntruBls that part of 
the job to specialists with forty years' 
experience in building motors that 
make goml machines iK'lter. ITe doesn^t 
mind if the motors get part of tiie 
credit — h<* fjcts credit for u^jnjtr the 



O CO AROUND 



befit of everything! That's^ a point 
worth reniembering, no matter what 
kind of electrical appliance you may 
be buying* Look for R & M on themotor. 
. . . If you are a manufacturer^ R & M 
experience isi at your service* Robbins & 
Myers ^ Springfield^ 0.: Brant/vrd^ Ont. 
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Coming in November 



Codes, Before NRA and After By Felix Bruner 

When NRA was declared uneonstltuLional lis friends impUeti that 
buslneaa men would Immediately seixo the opportunity to cut each 
other's throats. The year that has passed since then has not only 
proved these state mentis to be unfounded but h&s found business 
men continuing to make their own codes just as they did before 

Applying the Sermon on the Mount 

By Silas Bent 

An interesting study of Dr. Stanley High, executive chairman of 
the Good Neighbor League. Inc. 

Minnesota Tries the Cooperative 

By Arthur B. Gunnarson 

Cloquet, Minn., haa led the way in consumers* cooperative under- 
takings. Th€ effect of this movemont on local merchants and their 
cuBtomers is told in this report of the altiaation made on the ground. 
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ctrical current is flvail- 
. , a question of time when 

every man who shavei will me a Schick 
Shaver. 

The Schick shaves elosely and quickly , 
(Three io hv© niinules Is the average 
time lor a Schick user,) Ycu cannol 
possibly cut nor scrape yourself, for the 
Schick has no blades. Neither do you 
use lather or any facial preparation! 

Start now with the Schick, Every day 
you wail is one day lost to complete 
shaving comiort and aattsf action. 

Any Schick dealer will demonsbate 
it for you. (Price $15.) If none is near 
you, write to Dept. 

SCHICK DRY SHAViat STAMFORD, 
CONH. yiviflm DiiifibutQr; EdiKtu Inc., 
FfflticucD in CAQadd, HfiUfy Biilu ^ Soi^Ji, Ud<, 
«tid othmj landing itoret, (Canadian pric«»S16.50.) 

fChICK 

^\ SHAVER 



ate* Oil lf£j^- ]h 



AC 4Dd DC 




Supply the 
BRITISH and EMPIRE 

MARKETS 

from CI brufK^h factory^ Irt 

LANCASHIRE 

ARITAIN^S LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL CENTHl 

ffitrri' JCt-iil .^ijM'-rji't4ri r"iitii'i'nr4 irr i^iriUuTSy 
llOlttd 1(1 itjtiiiuUJlti jU In l'i>lll1i|«)tli c u lCh 
J. BENNETT StPREV. Cen«ra1 M3n»a«r 
THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Shin Canal H^iuic. King Strtflt 

ff tht Trairel mti litilifttrlil Onilvpniiiit 
An«iit^4n <r Brtat Britilfi 4 Irtland, 0. 

Ariirjifri^in .»«trfrci, LotuHtn, i^.W I . ,4miur 
tin VhmmpM FAy*hfi. VarU ftml ttr1ilt1i Km 
tvirr Bulltitng. KtM:k«f«l]rr CctvUr. Nfw Vurk 
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ber of the Peoples' Freed otn Union, 

When this committee was an- 
nounced^ various cooperative groups 
complained that their interests were 
not represented. So several associate 
members were appointed. Agricul- 
ture was represented by Clifford 
Gregory, editor of Prairie Farmer, 
and Robin Hood, secretary of the 
National Cooperative Council a group 
which is primarily concerned with 
the interest of producers' coopera- 
tives and holds no illusions concern- 
ing the consumer cooperative. The 
latter group is represented by Mrs* 
Emily C, Bates, adviser and assistant 
to H, A. Cowdent manager of the 
North Kansas City Cooperative, 

As an afterthought, Tage Palm, an 
assistant in the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, was sent along. He is 
of Swedish birth, has been in this 
country six or seven years, and is re- 
ported to speak 14 languages. It was 
said he would introduce the com- 
mittee to the right parties and take 
them to the right places, 

E, J* Coil was also sent as a repre- 
sentative of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

This committee*s report may be re- 
leased by the time this article ap- 
pears or it may be pigeon-holed as 
was a previous report on European 
cooperatives by former Federal 
Trade Commissioner Huston Thomp- 
son, in 1924. 

Will both sides be told? 

IF IT is published, many people will 
await it with interest. They wonder 
if it will emphasize, for example, that 
the Swedish co-ops boast that they 
never asked government aid; that 
their activities must always be fi- 
nanced without borrowed funds: that 
the co*ops pay the same taxes as pri- 
vate business. 

It will be interesting to see» fur- 
ther, if the committee has inter- 
viewed European business men to 
learn what they know of the coopera- 
tive system's shortcomings. Will the 
committee report that private busi- 
ness, too, has neat and immaculate 
stores with bright and attractive 
windows? Will it learn that private 
business establishments have dining 
rooms and kitchens for their em- 
ployees? The "discovery" of these 
things in cooperative establishments 
seemed to get particular attention in 
the first news dispatches of the com- 
mittee's activities in Sweden, 

Probably the consumer coopera- 
tives' hope of government aid and 
sustenance is best exemplified by the 
Scott Bill, introduced at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, Congressman Scott, 
a 32-year-old school teacher from 
Long Beach, Calif,, was elected on the 
Sinclair Democratic ticket. 



His bill, which never got out of 
committee but is now being smoked 
up again in certain communities, 
would have set up a Consumers* Ad- 
visory Council and provided a federal 
fond of $75,000,000 with which to 
establish a bank to lend to consumer 
cooperatives, 

Winslow Carlton, former director 
of the self-help cooperative service in 
California, estimated that this $75,- 
000,000 bill would provide enough 
capital to finance from 20,000 to 
30,000 cooperative stores serving 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 members. 

Government interference 

ONLY friends of tiie consumer co- 
operative appeared at the hearing, 
which was held before the House 
Banking Committee last May, but 
Congressman Prentis M, Brown of 
the committee offered a thoughtful 
observation about the Government's 
influence on the price structure. He 
said: 

I have a very general idea of the cause 
of hi^h prices. It is a rather long story, 
but it is due to governmental inter* 
fere nee with the natural running of 
goods m the channels of iradi?. 

Wheeler Sammons, Managing Di- 
rector of the Institute of Distribu- 
tion, Inc, advances the same idea 
with somewhat different trimmings. 
He says that cooperatives have not 
been able to make a showing in this 
country except in certain localities 
and in certain lines because there 
have been no price-fixing monopolies 
for them to set their teeth into. Up 
to 1920 tlie great producing com- 
panies were at one another's throats 
— ^and our laws were framed to keep 
them so. 

Continuing with his reasoning that 
the Government itself is raising 
prices by destroying competition, Mr, 
Sammons sa^^s that retailers and 
wholesalers have organized as never 
before, as the result of the NRA ex- 
perience. 

They are in effect saying to Con- 
gress, **We want you to regulate 
competition so that it will be easier 
for us to get along," 

If this reasoning is sound, business 
itself is playing into the hands of co- 
operatives in asking for the regula- 
tion of competition. In Sweden the 
cooperatives got their start when 
retail price regulations appeared. 

The Japanese cooperative system 
is held up for praise by Ameiican fol- 
lowers of the Japanese Christian. 
Kagawa, But the philo.sophy of Ka- 
gawa translated means '*be content 
with what you have," That is indeed 
a foreign philosophy for Americans, 
although American churchmen are 
giving it their earnest endorsement. 

There are many reasons why the 
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European cooperatives would have 
to meet many different conditions in 
this country. Until recently com- 
petition has not been protected by 
price-fixing. We have no parallel to 
European cartels and price-fixing by 
Government. 

The American flair for bigness 
could easily ruin a co-op by forcing 
too rapid expansion and extension 
into unfamiliar fields just as the 
Swedish Farmers' Co-op was set back 
when it entered banking and ship- 
ping on too large a scale after the 
war prosperity. 

The chain and voluntary chain are 
not going to lie down and die just be- 
cause a cooperative comes along. And 
the independent who gives credit and 
delivery service together with high 
grade service^ for which certain 
customers are willing to pay, is not 
going to w^orry about any kind of 
competition that is fair and reason- 
able. 

The biggest handicap of all to the 
cooperative is the problem of man- 
agement. Those who are smart in the 
cooperative way admit that a man 
who is trained in the "profit" system 
does not readily fit into a cooperative 
organization. Training cooperative 
employees to assume heavy responsi- 
bility without the incentive of much 
increase in pay is a difficult and 
tedious task* 

Competition is severe 

GOVERNMENT authorities on con- 
sumer cooperatives have no great 
faith in the future of consumer co- 
operatives in this country* Almosl 
unanimously they point out that free 
competition has kept prices here so 
low that it is almost impossible for 
a widespread cooperative movement 
to take hold. 

However, the consumer coopera- 
tive in America will probably con- 
tinue to exist under certain condi- 
tions. In some communities racial or 
clannish circumstances make it a suc- 
cess. In some industries where the 
product is peculiarly adapiatale to co- 
operative methods, the cooperative 
may absorb the field. 

The average American business 
man is ready to meet this challenge 
of a cooperative commonweaUh that 
would extend from retailer to manu- 
facturer just as he has met every 
other chaticnge of a highly competi* 
tive system. 

On the other hand the use of gov* 
ernment funds to establish coopera- 
live enterprises and to advertise the 
virtues but none of the pilfalls of a 
complete cooperative state is a con- 
stant irritant to the business man* 
He will watch his state and federal 
legislators closely for traces of the 
consumer cooperative virus. 
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till*!* it "Kpti f 

yitu H rir»» for ^i»r 



• V\ hen electric starters came in, motor car cranks 
went out. Now, old, hand*operatcd chain blocks iire 
out-of-dote because the Zip-Lift is herd In machine 
shopa^ welderies, forge shops, along assembly lines — 
wherever production calls for the Hftin^, loweriniE 
or moving of loadst this small, full electric hoist 
makes a one-finger job of^'spot handling." Loads move 
quickly, smoothly, safely; stop uccuriitely within a 
fraction of an inch at the touch of a button. It savcN 
limCf relieves fatigue, steps up producHon . • , 
The Zip-Lift, built hy this 50-year-«>ld organization 
of material handling specialists, is eflfecting amazing 
economics in all sorts of plants. Ask for information, 

II \ II > I ^ r II F K U ii II 
i n II V O It A T I o > 

4-430 W. >iiiiiunal Ave t-^iailMi'ihi d im4 M ilM dulicc, W i»€*4Jii«ici 



For 20 years Notion^s Busmess has been 
the recognized spokesman for business. 

Nutk»n*s Businritfl belirvr^ that there i% tif • 1 t >.i,4y for itrai^ht thinking about 
businctf And a beittr undcnttanding of its rclationi with government. It* <idvcr- 
tiung campcilgn this ccming year ti drdicatrd to thi» purpo^. 

The fint advertisement, ^'Am^ric^ i% m tun^ . appeared in 17 nrwipapem on 
August 24, 

The lecond, ** Labor — Todmy i% Your Day** was published Labcir Day; and 
*'RerTwmb9r Now thy Ct^stor . /' appeared September ai* (See pagn 99 and 

Copies of thete odvertiaefnents in full page ttte or ai reprinti, for use aa ftuJTerm in 
envelopes, may be obtained hy wrriting N AT t OK' 8 B US i N ESS. Waabingtotfi, D C. 
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I Almost Went on Relief 



WAS M I rsj GTOM, D.C 



A Pot Hi of Con venipuce 

Tlit^ famou*! Willartl Hut**! is bt*sl localfd 
fur liU'-inrKS *<ut'ml i»lrtiHijrr-;, and siplil- 

near Trrasirn'. iAimmffct Building 

— all priiniH cif iixifml. 



WILL4RD HOTEL 

14^ and Nnfiif4wUe At«aw« 



BIRD'S-EYE VIEWS DRAWN 



Voor Plan! w Prowrly e»w tie rirmwii ii iii«lit • iitr*!- 
tit« ittowlna Ur ynur adVprHilniK iii malttr tohit Iti tifc. 
■Dpevmnre or locotltin- Wrkt^ tdday (i^r rttiinaft aniT tfttthtf. 

WALTER A. weiSNER STUDIO 
332 8. iikthidmi^ Ave. Ch{fAf|». III. 



{Continued from page SH} 

Qperatioaa had reached the 
h> n U limit of gold production in 
the low grade placer material we 
were working. By this time I had 
taken William Judson, the jobless 
gold panner I had hired. In aa a part- 
ner, I needed him and worked out a 
i>lan he was glad to accept which 
made him a part owoer in the old gold 
dredging oytfit and the Depression 
BuBter Mine we*ve since developed. 
Leaving Judson to operate the gold 
dredge with the help of another hired 
man, I struck oft into the mountains. 
For six weeks I prospected* One sun- 
down caught me high up on a canyon 
wall upon a geological formation that 
bore every indicaLion of being about 
the right place to look for gold* 

There was about an hour of day- 
light left, I began to dig but had 
scarcely made a dozen pick thrusts, 
before the earth began to shimmy. 
The quake lasted only a few seconds. 
Nevertheless, it dislodged a huge 
boulder that hung on the canyon walL 

Heavier ore located 

THE movement of that rock left a 
hole about six feet deep and probably 
ten feet in diameter- It had also up- 
rooted a small tree. 

And the roots of the tree gleamed 
with yellow particles. I carefully ex- 
tracted one about the size of a match 
head. It w^as a tiny nugget of pure 
gold ! Moreover, the ground all around 
the hole was flecked with traces of 
yellow* 

I shoveled out about six cubic feet 
of the earth, rock, sand and gravely 
put it in a couple of canvas bags and 
Hlung the bags on a pack horse* Then 
I hurried down to a stream and 
worked until dark with a gold pan. 
I recovered $4 worth of coarse gold 
and a fat little bean-shaped nugget 
worth $1.80. 

It was too dark to stake ofif my 
claim that night but I didn't intend 
to take any chances. I camped in the 
hole where the boulder had been- I 
didn't even build a camp fire for fear 
the light or smoke might be seen. 
Next morning I staked off my claim 
and hurried oflf to Los Angeles. Two 
days later the Depression Buster was 
officially recorded and I was its owner! 

Prospecting the claim indicated an 
average gold content of about S16 to 
the ton of sand. But it was impossible 
to appraise such a claim accurately. 
Occasionally we*d dig into a strata 
of coarse gold where we'd take out 
$30 worth from a single ton with a 



nugget every now and then w*onh 
anj^'heie from S4 to $30. We began 
calling it a mine when I pulled out a 
nugget worth $36. Two days later 
Judson unearthed one that brought 
$78p That was the record nugget until 
about a month ago when we found 
one worth $110, 

Naming the "mine" 

WHEN Judson found the $T8 nugget 
w^e began talking about a name fur 
the mine. 

He suggested **Lady Luck.-* 

'*Lady Luck I My eyef" I exclaim 
**It wasn't luck at all. It was science* 
Let's call it the Depression Buster!'* 

So that is the name by which the 
mine is now known. 

Judson and I w^anted to develop it 
ourselves but the question was how 
to do it with our limited capital, with- 
out incorporating a company and 
selling stock or at lea.Ht taking in 
I>artners, 

We also knew that, by every rule 
of mining engineering, our claim was 
a placer proposition. And there w^c 
were— half a mile from the nearest 
source of water and most of that dis- 
tance perpendicularly above the 
stream. 

After days of discussion, we de- 
cided to move our old suction dredge 
to a point on the stream directly be- 
low the claim. We lugged a lot of old 
sheet metal irrigation pipe up the 
hill and made a chute to get the placer 
material to the stream. It worked. 
For several months we slid pay dirt 
from the claim down the chute and 
put it through the pump and sluices* 
It was tedious business but our net 
earnings were $60 and sometimes $80 
a day. We were soon saving money 
for proper machinery and a pipe line 
from the stream to the mine. 

In October, 1935. we bought 2,640 
feet of four-inch pipe from a pumped- 
out oilfield. In Los A ngeles we picked 
up an SO-horse-power gasoline engin' 
and three-cylinder plunger ty 
pump. 

Wa got this stuff to the mine chiefly 
by brute strength and awkwardness. 
By December we had it working. Soon 
we began taking out $200 a day» thei 
$300. $350 and sometimes $400. 

We had operated for just six weeks 
and were feeling like a couple of mil- 
lionaires when a federal officer came 
up the canyon one day and served us 
with a citation to appear in court. A 
water company serving water for ir- 
rigation and domestic purposes in the 
valley below sought to enjoin us 
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SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 




NO CIPHERS 
TO WRITE 



SPEED . . . with less effort 



Figuring on the short-cgt keyboard requires so few motions. This 
means increased speed and fewer chances for error. Result: 
fast, accurate work and less effort. Ask for interesting new 
booklet fully describing and illustrating the many time and 
labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard. For your 
free copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 

ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS • TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS • SUPPLIES 



BuiTOughs pnnh ciphers QutomoH* 
Cally. There i$ no danger of wrlKfig 
fo^ many, or too few^ Ihh great 
loving in lime and efTorf n o 
feoture of the thorl-<u-1 keyboord. 



ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
IN ONE MOTION 


10.. 








Since fwo or more keys con be de- 
pressed ol one time on Burrotjghs 
thort-eut Iteyboard, entire qmoi/nti 
con often be written orvd odded 
or lubtroetedi in one motion^ i 
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Labor- /oday /sj/ourc/ay/ 



^Xore than ever before in our crowded history the 
working man and the business man face a common 
peril. 

That peril threatens to reduce the output of the 
nation's factories by forcing up prices so that few^er 
can buy. 

It threatens to stifle the growth of new businesses 
and the expansion of old ones, by which jobs are 
made. It threatens to reduce pay rolls by decreasing 
production. 

It threatens to reduce the buying power of the work- 
man's dollar by boosting his cost of li\ing. 

That common peril is Taxation. 

Taxes put an iTmsibk man on every pay roIL 

Each of the 40,000 employees (including plantation 
workers) of a large rubber company received an 
average of $ 1 ,089 in wages last year. But his invisible 
competitor — the tax collector^ — was also at the pay 
roll window^ and took $453 for each man in the line. 

In the power and light industry^and in theoil com* 
pardes, the cashier, as he counts out one dollar to the 
wage-earnert gives another dollar to this invisible 
competitor. 

As the worker leaves the pay window and climbs 
into his automobilep the tax man gets in beside him, 
When he stops at the gas station, the tax man col- 
lects Ills toll — cool billion dollars in gas taxes last 
year. 



When he calls at the grocer *s and the baker's; when 
he meets the landlord at the front door, and the 
milk man at the back — his competitor is there de* 
manding a further cut in the pay-envelope. 

Even with the unemployed the tax man competes. 
How^The taxes paid by the steel industry in 1935, for 
instance, would employ 57*300 more workers for a 
year at full pay. 

Higher taxation isn*t simply the worry of business, 
for business is only the conduit through which taxes 
flow for the taxpayer — who is the consumer and the 
wage-earner — to the taxing power* 

It's the worry— and the peril— of every American 
who sees that taxes are postponing the return of the 
days when every town enjoyed a bull market for 
wage earners. 

Labor, today is your day! But let's all think about 
tomorro\^^ 



This adi'ertisemenf uas puMXsh^d m\ hahot Day by 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

in a nuinber of newspapers throughout the country^ 

Our subscribers will re c o g n i r c in it t h e s p i r i i b y w h ic K 
Natioii^s Business is guided ami the purpose it serves— to 
encourage straight thinking about bus^inejift ;ind a better un- 
derhtandinj; of its relation*; with i;o%'erntnent. 
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against polluting the water in the 
stream. 

Here the study of law I had made 
stood us in good stead. I visualized a 
possible plan that I helieved would 
solve the problem. I hurried to Los 
Angeles to see a lawyer. A few days 
later I pleaded guilty to the water 
company's charges and was promptly 
enjoined against polluting the stream. 

I returned to the mine with four 
hired laborers. About 40 feet from 
the stream they started digging. In 
48 hours we put down a well five feet 
in diameter and 40 feet deep, its bot- 
tom about 20 feet below the bottom 
of the stream. In that porous soil it 
would be impossible to pump the well 
dry. Then we re-arranged the pipe 
line to pump from the welt. Next we 
laid a flume to carry the muddy water 
from the tail dump back into the well 
instead of into the stream. 

We were no longer polluting the 
sljream and by digging a well in land 
of semi-aridity, we were "developing 
water*' that no one else could claim. 

Pipelines are restricted 

BUT our legal troubles were not 
ended. A motor road was authorized 
up the canyon where we were oper- 
ating. This road would benefit me 
probably more than any one else. So 
1 gladly waived any claim for dam- 
ages and granted the right of way 
across my claim, 

I began to have suspicions concern- 
ing the motives for building the road 
when I found that the survey called 
for a route up the canyon to a point 
almost across the stream from my 
camp. Here the stream was to be 
brtdged and the road would continue 
on up the canyon across my claims. 

Now the law prohibits carrying 
a pipe line over or under a public 
highway except in the case of a pub- 
lic utility operating under a legal 
franchise. It looked like we were in 
trouble again. But I had learned 
enough about the law to know that 
a bridge is not legally a part of a 
public highway. 

I lost no time getting to my lawyer. 
You are absolutely right," he said. 
'*Let them go right ahead and build 
the bridge and the highway. It should 
be a great convenience to you. Some- 
body will be around pretty soon to 
get an injunction forcing you to re- 
move your pipe line from the high- 
way right of way. Let 'em have the 
injunction. Then re-route your pipe 
line under the bridge. 

True to the prediction, I was haled 
into court again to show cause why 
an injunction should not be issued de- 
claring my pipe line a public nuisance 
and ordering its removal from under, 
over or across the highway right of 
way. We put up no defense and. of 



course, the court decided in favor of 
the complainant. 

By that time the highway was 
graded and usable to my cabin door. 
The bridge was already in. So I re- 
turned to the mine with a truckload 
of supplies that included 150 feet of 
four-inch pipe. Judson and I went to 
work with the help of two oil-field 
plumbers. We pulled out the lower end 
of the old pipe line and re-routed it 
under the bridge. To avoid carrying 
the water from the tail dump across 
the highway right of way and back I 
into the well we blasted out a huge 
sump hole and put this waste water 
back into the ground at a point some \ 
400 feet away from the road. 

Since then we have had no trouble. I 
The mine has continued to pay hand- 
somely, and we have enough pay dirt | 
already blocked out to keep operating ^ 
at least another five years* We're 
working now under the advice of some | 
shrewd bankers and lawyers and un- 
der the direction of competent mining 
engineers. 

We both have good homes in the 
city and comfortable cabins at the 
mine. Our wives and children are en- 
joying all sorts of things we've al- 
ways wanted and hardly dared to 
hope we might have. If you think the 
Depression Buster hasn*t helped 
many another line of business—look 
at those two new automobiles over 
there. Look at that new truck. Then 
come down to our homes and see the I 
rest of the stuff we've bought that 
has helped industry and put men to 
work* I reali2e that the depression has 
done strange things to a lot of people i 
but I doubt if there is anything ' 
stranger than what it has done to 
Jud.son and me. We got rich out of it. 

If I had gone on relief when I 
thought it was about the last thing 
left for me. I suppose I'd still be a 
leisurely* loafing boondoggles 

Something can be found ! 

I 

IF I had to, I am confident I could 
go out and find another gold mine. Of 
course, skads of jobless gold panners 
are still gophering around for a bare 
existence. Yet I am by no means the , 
only one who struck it rich, I know 
of at least a hundred new paying gold 
mines in California and other western 
states that started about the same as 
the Depression Buster did. They're 
not all placer diggings either. There 
are six going mines within a radius 
of 50 miles from here, opened up by 
jobless men who refused to go on 
the dole. 

Possibly, not all men could have 
done what these men have done. But 
I believe a lot of them might have 
done something if, instead of holler^ 
ing "quits/* they had knuckled down 
to solving their own problems. 




Trills operator is equipped to give 
a good account of himself and his ma- 
chine—in roiume of work, in quality 
of wmkj in economy of production. 

He has at his command every ma- 
chine speed he needs, inscandy made 
available through the REEVES Vari- 
able Speed Transmission, For every 
varying production requircmcnr, he aa- 
juscs to the proper machine speed, Ic 
becomes ^'second nature" to use the 
right speed. Contrast this with a ma- 
chine limited to a fixed^ inflexible 
speed. Too slow for some operations— 
too fast for others. 

Apply the REEVES to your pro- 
duction machines— and get immediate 
iind siihstantidl cost reductions. The 
REEVES is industry's proved unit for 
itifimtt speed adjustabiltt)'. Easily and 
inexpensively applied to any cfriven 
production machine. 



FREE to plant cxtxutivt^ — 
rhif vjlujhle hook on mrxJern 
spred control ; has over 20u 
illuiitraticMis in J dia^jfns. 

Drscnbcs and pictures vari- 
able speed ccKitrol mttl in 
over 16,000 pUnt5 and on 
1 1 50 different ftiakes of mi- 
dlines 04 standard cquipmcni. 




RifVIS PULLET COMFANT, Cotumbuft, Inil. 

Send. Without abh^jdnn, copy of yuur l^2- 
pa^c Speed Control Handbook. iH«.to-t«i 

Addftti 
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Is YOUR HOUSE Also a 
Museum Specimen? 

NOT from the outside, perhaps — -hut what of the 
inside? You would not drive: a 1920 automobile; it 
would be obsolete and inadequate for modern service. 
Houses become obsolete too. Your house, if it is more 
than 15 years old, is probably almost as inconvenient 
inside, compared with **New American" standards, as 
this outmoaed museum specimen. 

Now, in 1936, your family should be living in a truly 
modern, a "New American," home. Scientific planning 
of rooms saves steps and lightens housework. Electric 
servants work for better health and greater comfort for 
the whole family. ''New American" living costs arc 
even lower than in your present home. This is not a 
dream house, but a home you can own— one to be proud 
of. General Electric, by fostering the ''New^ American*' 
Home, opens the door to new living comforts for 
you, 

*'New American" is not an architectural style— it is a 
new conception of living. For information on how to 
obtain ''New American" comfort, convenience, and 
economy — in your present home or in a new house^ — 
write to the General Electric Home Bureau, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y, 

Lab&r'Sat4fig app/iances, devehpe^ by General Electrk research 
and engimermg, are brightening ihe home life oj America 




GENERAL S ELECTRIC 
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AMERICA'S BIGGEST STORY 
HAS YET TO BE TOLD . 



HIS nation's history is far more a chron- 
icle of industrial victory than a saga of 
wars waged and battles won. Its great- 
ness today lies not in munitions or marching men 
but in mines and mills, in glowing furnaies and 
smoking stacks, in skilled labor, inventive genius and 
the spirit of enterprise that is so typically American, 

America s biggest story is the thrilling account of 
its industrial grow^th and the development of its 
commercial might. It is big because it touches the 
lives of so many people, because it has made by far 
the greatest contributions to their welfare and com- 
fort and happiness. 

The Sun has long seen the need for a better under- 



standing of American industry by the American peo- 
ple. White this newspaper has served both of them 
well, it hopes to serve them better by helping to bring 
about that understanding. Along this line The Sun 
has probably done more constructiv^e work tlian any 
other newspaper in the country. 

'W'hen you tell the story of your concern to the 
American public, remember that there is nu tincr 
medium through which to do it than The Sun. 

The Netpjfttptr <rf DiMitfttii Ht \t.s h\ttdt fs. itt AVau and tt4 Advertising 

NEW YORK 



"It 8 tlie refresliin^ 
tkin^ to do" 
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Youth *s delight in "swing music" brings 
a faster step. The pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola is a step in 



the right direction for a fresh start. ^ 



5b^ 



$, It's the refreshing thing to 
do . - . because Coca-Cola is what 
refreshment ought to be, . . . pure, 
wholesome, delicious, ice-cold. 
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UAjt6 , tc-0, ARE SINGING 



T H E 




NEEDLESS WEIGHT 





.,»Oii the htghwiij^ and hi>ulevard, and in the Canyons 
of the mfcrcjpulis. 

Bus tran^ipQftation is swifcefj <in3cH?clier, safer* because 
needless weight is gone. The modern bus is buili largely 
of Alcoa Aluminum. 

The goal ofthe bus operator is tu cake you where you 
want to i^o, qutckly, comfortably and at low cost. Light- 
ness is the direct road to that goal. 

That is why bus operators build of Alcoa Aluminum, 

Alcoa Aluminum is light. Nature made it so* Research 
has made it strong. Roomy, rigid and durable buses are 
built of Alcoa Aluminum Tvithout needless weight. 

For instance^ on buses pictured, Alcoa Aluminum saved 
from four £ons in the largest to one ton in the smallest. 
Even one ton of useless weight is too much. It costs 
money to haul, for one mile» a thousan d ^ or a mil lion. 



ALCOA 



ALCOA 




Bus operators cannot aflTord to haul needless weight* 
They dt) rujt have to. They build of Alct>a Aluminum. 

N*>r can truck operators afford to haul the needless 
weight of heavy bodies. Alcoa Aluminum makes them 
both tight and strong. 

When moving parts of any machine are needlessly 
heavy, extra power is required. Thai's inefFicient, costly. 
When p4>riable equlpmtrst is heavier than Alcoa Alumi* 
num would make it, every user is forced to do coolie* 
labisr in moving that eictra^ needless wei^^ht. 
Lightness in moving things is basic economy. 
Alcoa Aluminum achieves lightness, with strength, 
and durability, and resiscancc to corrosion. To use Alcoa 
Aluminum most economically^ call upon the "knowhow" 
t>f our engineers. Aluminum Company of America^ 
2L25 Gulf Building^ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 




Sniokr to "loui riiruat s ( luiUciit 

Many *>mr»krnii have rhoj^en Lin ky Strike^ ^inlplv iM'^ aiHt* 
ihpy (aste t*etier. Then a** ifi*'^ *lav< pi> h\ lhe\ srn^** that 
Luekies make smoother gohtfr fur tln-ir throat?*— lh.U ihey 
nrr a Ijfilii Sfnftkt\ G^rtain atMil- tiwl uthiT fieavy, har>h 
irritants naturally pn^eni in all loliatTo ari' remove*! 
by the famous pr(HH*<i3* — Il% Toadied," Onl% Luvkie^ 
are '*Toai*!eil/' Smiikr l,nri inr llimalV nmtenL 





RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO -^^IT% TOASTKI 



